














He still wants 
to kiss her 
good night 


— eight years... 


but for them none of that 
humdrum, take-it-for-granted at- 
titude that creeps into so many 
marriages. He still wants to kiss 
her good night. Clever woman... 
she has always known the secret 
of keeping dainty and fresh in all 
things... the breath particularly. 
After all, there’s nothing like hali- 
tosis (unpleasant breath) to raise 
a barrier between people. 


* * * 


You Never Know 


Your breath may be agreeable today and 
offensive tomorrow. ‘The food you eat, 
the things you drink, the hours you keep 
—all bring subtle changes that may result 
in halitosis (bad breath). Consequently, 
you must ever be on guard lest you offend. 


Better Safe Than Sorry 


Fortunately, halitosis often yields quickly 
to Listerine used as a mouth rinse or 
gargle. Almost at once, this remarkable 
deodorant cleanses, sweetens, and fresh- 
ens the mouth. At the same time, it halts 
fermentation of tiny food particles—the 
major cause of mouth odors. Then over- 
comes the odors themselves. 

And remember, Listerine is safe even 
when used full strength—does not harm 
delicate tissues of the gums or mouth. Jt 
actually stimulates them. 


When You Want To Be Sure 


Fortunately for the public, many of the 
“bargain” imitations of Listerine are now 
out of business. Too strong, too harsh, 
too bitter to be tolerated, or lacking Lis- 
terine’s speedy deodorant and antiseptic 
properties, such mouth washes were soon 
rejected by the public. 

When you want a wholly delightful 
mouth wash, when you want to be sure of 
effective breath control with safety, use 
Listerine and Listerine only. Rinse the 
mouth with it morning and night and be- 
tween times before business and social 
engagements. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 





For HALITOSIS 
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NEW FUR FASHIONS AS ORIGINATED FOR HOLLYWOOD STARS 


; JOAN PERRY'S (Columbia : 
JUNE LANG (Twentieth Century Fox Star) player) Mendoza Beaver* coat JUNE LANG’S (Twentieth Century Fox 
is charming in this Blocked Lapin* coat. Note has the new and delightfully star) slenderness is emphasized by this 
the princess lines so smartly enhanced by comfortable Dolman sleeves. A Princess model. A snug, warm, lovely Kara 
the brilliant large buttons and wide belt. must for your winter wardrobe. Seal* coat that carries a wealth of charm. 


Exclusive with one store in each city, Beverly Mode Fur Coats are identified 


by a star label and picture tag . . . Coats illustrated are less than $100 
NEW YORK CITY:~ 


Exclusive with..R. H. MACY & CO., Inc. Detroit, Mich. ... Pauline Lewis Studios Muncie, Ind The Home Store 
Akron, Ohio C. H. Yeager Co. Duluth, Minn M. C. Albenberg Co. Peoria, Ill Clarke & Co. 
Anderson, Ind The Banner Store Elmira, N. Y The Gorton Co. Pittsburgh, Pa Gimbel Bros. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. . . Zwerdling’s Fur Shop Evansville, Ind Schultz's N. W. Pugh Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. . S. Baum Inc., c/o Regensteins Flint,, Mich Ferris Bros. Rochester, N. Y. .. . E. W. Edwards & Son 
Aurora, Ill Wade Leitz & Grometer Fort Wayne, Ind. . . Frank Dry Goods Co. Rockford, Owens, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md Bonwit Lennon Co. Grand Rapids, Mich Wurzburg’s Saint Paul, Maceys 
Bloomington, Ill. . . . A. Livingston & Sons Jackson, Jacobsons Springfield, Ill Westenberger’s 
Bridgeport, Conn. The D. M. Read Company Jacksonville, Waddell’s Springfield, Ohio . The Edward Wren Store 
Canton, Ohio Lefkovits Joliet, Ill George A. Ducker & Co. St. Joseph, M H. B. Keller 
Chattanooga, Tenn Miller Bros. Co. Kalamazoo, Mich. . . J. R. Jones’ Sons & Co. St. Louis, Mo Famous-Barr Cc. 
Chicago, Ill Brothers Kansas City, The Jones Store Terre Haute, Ind Steiger’s Fur Shop 
Columbus, Ohio The Union Co. Lansing, Mich. . . . The F. N. Arbaugh Co. Utica, N. Y Lenchner’s Fur Shop 
Davenport, Iowa Abrahams Lima, Ohio The Leader Washington, D. C. . . The Goldenberg Co. 
Decatur, Ill Linn & Scruggs Memphis, Tenn. . . . Levy's Ladies Toggery Wilmington, Del Kennard Pyle Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa Wolf's Inc. Moline, Ill The New York Store Youngstown, Ohio Abrahams 


Exclusively at the stores listed above. For store in your city not listed write to Beverly Mode Furs, 130 West 30th St., New York City 
* Dyed Coney 
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This page looks like a ‘‘Who’s Who” of Hollywood! Imagine seeing four of your favorite 


screen stars in one grand picture! The story was so good that M-G-M decided to make a real 
film holiday of it by giving it this ALL-STAR cast. The result is a gay, sparkling, romantic, 
de luxe production in the best M-G-M manner—and that means the tops in entertainment. 
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| ‘Oiwin’ is Brooklynese for the —— EPR 
old Anglo - Saxon name of Erwin 

To the bride and neighbors he was a polite 

and milk-toasty Erwin, but to the mob he was 

‘Oiwin’— the horse-picking demon who gave 

bookmakers financial D.T.s! A gentle Jekyll in 

Jersey ... but a Hyde-de-ho in the betting ring. 


ow it can be told! Nearly every star comedian in Hollywood 
wanted to play ‘Oiwin’. “I’ll buy the play,”’ said one.. .“‘I 
don’t want any salary. Just give me the chance and a percentage,” 
said another world-famous funnyman... But Warner Bros. de- 


cided to give this coveted acting plum to Frank McHugh—not 
because he was the best-known actor to do ‘Oiwin’—but because 
in their opinion he was by far the best suited. How glad you'll 
be they made this choice when you meet ‘Oiwin’ on the screen! 


A candid camera study of ‘Oiwin’...as 
the marvel of the ages picks a long shot 
and almost wrecks the betting industry. 


“I just love a bettin’ man, Every time ‘Oiwin’ looked at “Oiwin, you made us million- 
Oiwin ... especially if he a racing sheet the book- aires...we want to do 
keeps winning all the time.” makers took more aspirin. some little thing for you.’"' 


COMING SOON! 


“THREE MEN ON A HORSE 


Conceded to be the greatest A MERVYN LEROY 
comedy hit in ten years, now Production with 


in its second capacity year on fro? FRANK McHUGH 


Broadway and being played JOAN BLONDELL 
in four countries, by ten Warn GUY KIBBEE * CAROL 
companies to thousands of HUGHES * ALLEN JENKINS 
hilarious crowds everywhere! SAM LEVINE * TEDDY HART 
















































T was cool and quiet in the hospital ward. 
uncomplaining, in their clean, white beds. 
The priest came in, making his daily rounds and leaving mes- 


The patients lay, 


sages of good cheer at each sick bed. The girl in the corner bed 
awaited his coming delightedly. She told him the good news 
of her progress. Her broken leg was in a cast now and she was 
learning to walk again with the aid of crutches. In the mean- 
time, it was exciting to feel herself taking the first steps after 
ten weeks of lying flat on her back, the injured leg suspended in 
the air. And then the priest whispered /is news. Loretta 
Young was in New York, enroute to Europe, and he was going 
to persuade her to visit the hospital with him that afternoon. 

The flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes of the sick girl assured 
him that his news had been well received. 

The intervening hours dragged by. The girl was beside her- 
self with excitement. When one is about to see one’s favorite 
actress in person and have the added joy of exchanging a few 
words with her—well, the temperature of even a normal person 
is apt to go up a little. 

It was almost three o’clock. The time was being watched 
feverishly now. What if she didn’t come? Suddenly, there was 
a commotion in the hall. The girl hobbled to the door. Just as 
she reached the doorway the party came through, and, at the 
head of it, lovely Loretta Young. 

She extended a gracious hand in greeting 
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FAN EXPERIENCES 






with 


THE STARS 





Have you ever had an interesting experience 
with a Hollywood star? If so, PhoropLay would 
like to know about it. If it’s the most interesting 
one to reach the editors before November 10th, 
1936, we will pay you $10.00 for a description of 
it. It might have been through personal con- 
tact, by telegram or by letter. But it must have 
been your own experience, authenticated by 
documents if possible. 

Read Evelyn Smith’s thrilling story below, to 
get an idea of the kind of experiences we are look- 
ing for. This letter, incidentally, was one of the 
many prompted by Helen Beal’s stimulating 
article, ‘“‘Confessions of a Photoplay Fan,” pub- 
lished in a recent issue. So sharpen up your 
pencil, think back over the years, and then set 
down, in direct, simple style, your most exciting 
adventure with a movie star. Send your con- 
tribution to Ruth Waterbury, Editor, PHoro- 
PLAY, 7751 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 














A VISIT WITH 
LORETTA YOUNG 


“I’m going to call you Cookie,’ Miss Young said, “‘for that 
is the only name I know you by.” It was the jolly, little nick- 
name with which the priest had dubbed her. The star continued 
with words of encouragement to the patient, telling her that she 
was doing fine and would soon be out again, not forgetting to 
include the other patients in her smiles. Inspired by the 
sweetness of the actress’s manner, Cookie extended the broken 
leg and timidly ventured to ask if Miss Young wouldn’t please 
sign the cast, already well-filled with signatures. The priest 
protested faintly. Miss Young was tired and he had promised 
her that she would have no autographs to sign. But, tired as 
she was, Loretta Young understood the disappointment that 
would follow a refusal and waved aside the protests. With one 
of her loveliest smiles, she inscribed her name on the plaster, a 
souvenir of a visit which would never be forgotten. 

I wonder if Loretta Young realizes how much her visit meant 
to all of those ill, broken-spirited people; what sunshine and 
happiness she spread as she walked from bed to bed. 

I know what that visit meant to Cookie. It meant compensa- 
tion for those long, horrible nights of sleeplessness, for the pain 
and suffering, for the restlessness that overtakes an active, 
young girl who is held in bed against her will. It meant the 
knowledge and faith that the people you love will never fail 
when vou need them. It meant the unending belief in ideals. 

I know—for I am Cookie 
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FIVE STEPS TO 


One of these self-help 
books may be exactly 


what you need 


The Secretary-Stenographer’s Desk Book, by William Allan Brooks, introduce- 
tion by Andre Maurois—a book that wiil help you to solve at once hundreds 
of questions of correct form, usage and sound business practices—points the 
way to better jobs and better pay by showing you how to raise yourself to 
the standard of the highly skilled, highly paid secretaries of big business 
executives. It contains hundreds of personality hints, efficiency suggestions, 
lists of words often misspe ed and confused; how to build a vocabulary; 
rules for correct capitalization; accurate punctuation; letter writing; sources 
of useful information; postal information; patents; copyrights; passports; 
weights and measures; special terminology and information about advertis- 
ing; publishing, insurance, real estate; what you should know about con- 
tracts, correct form in salutation, closing and address of public officials. A 
fine, big, helpful book. Send for it today. Postpaid $1.00. 


CHARM AND PERSONALITY—How fo Attain Them—By Dr. Edwin F. Bowers, acknowledged 
authority and writer on psychology, psychiatry, medicine, hygiene and other social subjects, 
tells you how to develop a powerful, charming personality which is one of the greatest assets 
any human being can possess—even greater than riches, for riches can be lost never to be 
recovered. Many men and women possessing personal magnetism in marked degree attain 
riches, happiness, popularity, power—everything worth striving for in hy s world. It is they 
who are most apt to make outstanding successes in their chosen fields whatever they may be— 
the professions, the stage, radio, movies, politics, business, marriage. “a matter what your 
ambition is, a winning personality will help. 229 pages. 15 chapters bursting with valuable 
information. Beautifully bound, printed on excellent paper, our special price $1.00. 


HOME LESSONS IN TAP DANCING—Complete with 58 illustrations. With this excellent 
course you can learn to tap dance right at home. This system is so clear and simple, that 
anyone who can read can follow the instructions and start the simpler steps of tap dancing 
after only a few hours of practice. Tap dancing is not only a wonderful social accomplish- 
ment but is invaluable as a health culture and weight reducing exercise. Professionals make 
big money. The author of this course, Rita Ramsey, is a profe essional teacher and dancer. 


She has written her text with extraordinary ciearness and with 58 revealing illustrations. 
Also she indicates the kind of radio, or other music, that is bent i“ the beginner. If you have 
often wanted to tap dance, here is your opportunity to learn. Well and substantially bound, 


mailed postpaid for only $1.00. 


SO YOU WANT TO WRITE A SONG-Essential information regarding the art and business 
of writing songs by Robert Bruce, Music Publishers Protective Association. The first book of 
its kind ever written. Indispensable to grid person ambitious to be a successful song 
writer. Contains necessary technical and trade information. Over 1,000 important facts— 
construction of lyrics and melody—form in which a song should be submitted—how to attrac 
the attention of a publisher—classified lists of publishers’ names and addresses—song stand- 
ards and patterns—song publishing procedure—how the song writer teams up with lyricist 
and vice versa-royalties—contracts—copyright procedure—beware of song sharks. Cloth 
bound-—$1.00. 


A B C SHORTHAND-—Complete in Twelve Easy Lessons. By all means investigate the AB C 
Shorthand system especially developed for students, writers, lecturers, etc. It is so simple, 
so easy to learn that you will find yourseif actually beginning to write shorthand after a 
few hours of study—no tedious months of practice—no puzzling signs nor symbols. Just twelve 
easy lessons that you can pui to immediate use one at a time as learned. Substantially bound 
in cloth-send for it today—$1.00. {Because of copyright reasons we cannot accept Canadian orders 
for AB C Shorthand.) 


Use coupon today. Money back if not satisfied. 


ACE FEATURE SYNDICATE, Inc. 


Dent. P-11 
1926 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ACE FEATURE SYNDICATE, INC. P-1l 
1926 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
BE enciose $..0ccccess for which kindly send me the book or books 


checked below. I understand my money will be refunded, pro- 
vided any book does not prove satisfactory. 


[] Secretary-Stenographer’s (] A B C Shorthand $1.00 
Desk Book $1.00 (] So You Want To Write A 
[] Charm: and Personality $1.00 Song $1.00 


[_] Home Lessons in Tap Dancing $1.00 

























IN THE N ECHNICOLOR 


| ws MONA 


with 


LORETTA YOUNG 


DON AMECHE KENT TAYLOR 
PAULINE FREDERICK JANE DARWELL 
KATHERINE DE MILLE - JOHN CARRADINE 

and a cast of thousands 
Directed by Henry King 
Executive Producer, Sol M. Wurtzel 
Based on the.novel by Helen Hunt Jackson 





Janet GAYNOR 
Loretta YOUNG 
Constanee BENNETT 


LADIES IN LOVE 
with 


Simone SIMON 


DON AMECHE . PAUL LUKAS 
TYRONE POWER, JR. - ALAN MOWBRAY 
Directed by Edward H. Griffith 


Associate Producer, B. G. DeSyliva 
Based on the play by Ladislaus Bus-Fekete 
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FOUR MORE GREAL HITS FROM 20th CENTURY- FOX 





_DELMA BYRON 


Darryl F. Desat 


in Charge of Production 














SHIRLEY TEMPLE 
in 
DIMPLES 
with - 
FRANK MORGAN 
HELEN WESTLEY - ROBERT KENT> ASTRID ALLWYN 
THE HALL JOHNSON CHOIR 
STEPIN FETCHIT 


Directed by William A. Seiter 


Associate Producer, Nunnally Johnson 


/ 
PI GSKEN 
PA RADE 


It’s a siriple threat” of 
girls, music, and laughter? 











With of Cast Picked for Entertainment 


_ STUART ERWIN- JOHNNIE DOWNS 
ARLINE JUDGE - BETTY GRABLE 
\PATSY KELLY JACK HALEY 
YACHT CLUB BOYS - DIXIE DUNBAR 
TONY MARTIN - JUDY GARLAND 


ea yDirected by David Butler 


1c —Apsociate Producer, Bogart Rogers 
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EGBG, SEEGRD ES 


S we go to press comes the dreadful news 
that Irving Thalberg has died. 

This is one of the greatest losses, not 
alone to Hollywood, but to the world, that could 
be sustained. 

He was a great artist. He was a great pro- 
ducer. He was a very great man. The influence 
of his death on Hollywood is impossible to 
estimate. He stood for the very best in pictures. 
Irving Thalberg was one of the few men in the 
motion picture industry who considered that 
nothing was too good for the public. He believed 
the world responded to intelligence, beauty and 
good taste, and his personal fortune attested to 
the rightness of his theory. 

Everyone in the trade believed him wrong 
when he announced his plans for his current pro- 
duction, ““Romeo and Juliet.” “‘ Mutiny on the 
Bounty” was considered a terrific gamble, but, 
today, with their creator gone, those two pictures 
chant his praise in terms of their beauty, their 
truth and their art. 

Those two pictures are a very small measure 
of the scores of beautiful productions he gave the 
world. And the scores of pictures he produced 
show only one facet of the man as a great person. 


O Norma Shearer he was the sum of life. He 

was her husband, her love, her children’s 
father—and even more important, her one 
great friend. 

People said of Norma that she had everything. 
She did, while she had Irving Thalberg. She 
proved over and over again that he was all in all 
to her. Twice she interrupted her career to bear 
his children. A few years ago, when rest was 
ordered for him, Norma, without a thought, gave 
up her personal plans to spend months abroad 
with him. Never has there been any thought of 


Thalberg’s vision, brijJliance and courage made 
him the inspiration of the industry. It is impos- 
sible to estimate now the influence his death 
will have on Hollywood. A genius is gone 


By RUTH WATERBURY 


her career versus Irving. To Norma her career 
was Irving. He lived and died pictures, and 
because of that, she wanted to be a success in 
pictures. 


O his studio he was a guiding star to heights 
which that studio could not have attained 
without him. Oh, he was not without his eritics. 
There were those inevitably disgruntled ones 
who said he spent too much money, that he 
worked by the trial and error method — But 































while they grumbled there was no way in whic 
they could alibi away his consistent success with 
every medium of entertainment. 

Things weren’t always easy for him, either. 
Political factions are bound to arise around a 
position as great as his. A few years ago he 
found himself given four stars who were con- 
sidered completely passé. He was told to make 
a picture with those four. They were the Marx 
brothers, and the picture Irving made was ‘‘A 
Night at the Opera’’—one of the most hilarious 
films ever screened. It brought the Marxes back 
to fame. It left Thalberg untouched in his 
primary simplicity. 

That, really, was his secret. He was com- 
pletely sincere, utterly unaffected. His was the 
simple and pure wish to do anything he did the 
very best he could. He was the pure in heart 
and against such the world is powerless to harm. 

He understood equally well the temperament 
of actors, writers and the humbler laborers 
around the studio. All could go to him with 
their troubles, and nearly all of them did. He 
sympathized and advised, directed and helped 
Because of his generosity of spirit, Metro never 
had trouble with its actors. There were no con- 
tract quarrels, no “‘walkoffs.” He could soothe 
the most troubled back to peace. 





E died at the moment of his greatest triumph, 

reading international acclaim of his produc- 
tion and Norma’s acting in “Romeo and Juliet.” 
He was thirty-seven years old. 

He left behind him four unfinished produc- 
tions, “The Good Earth,” in the cutting room: 
“A Day at the Races” and “ Maytime,” which 
were shooting; and “Camille,”’ almost entirely 
finished. The variety of these productions— 
drama, comedy, musical and historical melo- 
drama—reveals why replacing him in the Holly- 
wood scheme will be almost impossible. 

His passing came one September morning a 
half-hour before the stock exchange closed in 
New York City, three thousand miles away, yet 
in those few moments the news traveled east- 
ward with a speed that shook the financial 
capitol and sent his company’s stock tumbling 
by half a dozen points. 

He had been ill for little less than a week witha 
cold that developed into pneumonia. He had the 
mind of a genius and the heart of a saint but they 
availed him not in the least against lungs that 
were too frail. 

Tragic Norma Shearer has this one comfort. 
Hollywood can never forget Irving Thalberg— 
not as long as beauty, and truth, and fidelity, 
and simplicity stay alive in the world. 


Always human, Irving was a devoted father. This portrait with Irving, 
Jr., shows his proud delight in his baby son. To Norma Shearer, he 


was her husband, her love, and, even more important, her greatest friend 
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This is the Champagne Waltz 


This is the Dance of Love, 


Under the Soft Light's Gleam, 


Just Close Your Eyes and Dream! 


I'd Dance My Whole Life Thru 


If | Could Dance With You. 








1ACK OAKIE a 
44 * 



















































Even at six Lily 
Chauchoin was an 
active soul. She tied 
her own hair bow 
here — and today 
wears one like it 


EPTEMBER sunlight slanted down into the Sunday 

streets of Paris and made warm the straggling faithful on 

their way to church; it was 1907, and there had not yet 
been a war, and bustles weren’t funny, and people had time for 
chings. 

M. Chauchoin, who ran the pastry shop on the Rue Armand 
Carsel (in the silent little suburb of Saint Mandé), stood in the 
doorway of his apartment house and fingered his silver watch 
and thought vaguely that it was a little unfortunate, Jeanne’s 
having a baby on the thirteenth of the month—it might be 
unlucky for the child. He wished, suddenly, that it would be a 
little girl with brown eyes. 

His watch said 7:45 and the church bells had begun to ring 
when they called himin. The new baby’s lusty howling clashed 
with the bells, but somehow there was a triumphant note in 
both. Madame held the bit of embodied noise out to her 
husband. ‘Take her up the stairs,” she commanded weakly 

It was a tradition in that family that the newborn would have 
a finer future if it were carried upstairs immediately after birth. 
Chauchoin went up six flights with the infant that only a few 
years later America would come to know as Claudette Colbert. 

This is the story of an ugly child in a family of. beautiful 
people; of a husky-voiced little foreign girl with an unpro- 
nounceable name and half socks, in an unsympathetic American 
school; of a young woman burdened with shyness and an in- 
feriority complex who (quietly and without too much apparent 
effort) has become one of the greatest stellar names in the enter- 
tainment world. It is a portrait primarily, a success story 
secondarily; but from it you must catch some small degree of 
the warmth, the great beauty, the decided personal power of 
Lily Chauchoin 
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Caden on oe to 


By ALLEN TAYLOR 






tardom 


The first installment in the fascinating 
life history of an ugly duckling who 


transformed herself into a glorious swan 


Her father, handsome and kindly and very gullible, didn’t 
lose the pastry shop and thus have to transplant a protesting 
family to America until Claudette was eight; so that her child- 
kood, in a strict French sort of way, was happy enough. At any 
rate she remembers very little of it when you talk to her now. 

“The young daughter of a thoroughly middle-class Parisian 
family is not a personality,” she explained to me. We sat in the 
paneled library of her famous Holmby Hills house—Claudette 
with a stiff neck and a hot water bottle, I with two packages of 
cigarettes and a liqueur. ‘What really got me was that my 
brother could do as he liked, run around with all the grubby 
little boys in the neighborhood, disappear for hours at a time. I 
remember so well the Bois and the gorgeous dirty streets—be- 
cause I could play quietly in the park, if I liked, with Mother 
watching. But the streets were forbidden.” 

Pastry shops do not make for great fortunes, or even little 
ones; there was no governess, no nurse. Chez Chauchoin was 
five crowded rooms containing Madame and Monsieur and 
Charles, the small boy, and Lily, the tres petite jeune fille. But 
the five rooms were spotless, always, and the table sparkled 
every night. The children were well dressed, inevitably—be- 
cause Jeanne Loew Chauchoin, besides being a_ beautiful 
woman, was a good housewife and mother. 

First memory for Claudette, aside from the lovely unap- 
proachable gutters, was the visit one brilliant April week end 
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This enchanting picture of Lily be- 
fore she came to America stands 
beside her Mother's bedside in 
Claudette’s new Hollywood house 


















































Her role in “The Barker” was an end and a beginning for Claudette. 





An end to worry over grocery bills, and the beginning of her first 
real romance. The second lead was a “dark young man”—Nor- 
man Foster, and this scene between them was not altogether acting 


Culver Service 


fe 


to Grandpere Chauchoin’s house in central France. The 
family had talked about it for days, and Papa had warned all 
his customers that the pastry shop would be closed for a little 
while and Lily had been told that if she ever intended to be 
good in her life this was the time. 

They arrived rather late in the afternoon and saw Grandpere 
standing, with a welcoming smile, on the terrace of his charming 
little house which lay quietly in the dusk. That is Maman and 
Papa saw Grandpere; Lily and Charles saw only the tiny 
balcony that hung over the old man’s white head. 

The balcony was very ancient and you got on to it through 
an upstairs bedroom, by way of doors whose hinges were rusted 
in disuse. Lily and her brother, the next morning, made them 
creak for the first time in thirty years. 

Old boards covered with dust made small indignant noises 
when the two children stepped timorously out; but they seemed 
firm enough. 

Charles decided, finally, that it would be fun to jump up and 
down on this pretty old balcony, to hear the sound it made and 
to watch the dust come up. It gave way, of course. 

“We were dreadfully banged about and bruised,” Claudette 
remembered, adjusting the hot pad to her neck; “‘and of course 
we screamed our lungs out. But I felt it was so unfair, because 
both of us were scolded and punished for breaking the balcony 
just when we expected sympathy. Which is entirely typical of 
the French method of discipline.” 

I raised questioning eyebrows. ‘“‘ Well,” she told me, “one 
never, under any circumstances, was allowed to say anything at 
mealtime. Since we had no servants there was no separate 
table for the children. We sat with Father and Mother, and 
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ate, and kept silent. In the park I spoke to none of the other 
children, and played with none. You understand, though, that 
I didn’t expect anything else. I was quite happy—except for 
my great thwarted ambition to play in the streets.” 

The first four or five years of her life passed in this manner, 
and were pleasant ones. Little Lily was six years old, and 
had gone to school for eight months in Paris, when the “great 
blow’”’ fell. 


HE and her brother were aware, first, only of a great disquiet 

between Maman and Papa. M. Chauchoin’s handsome 
dark face wore a haggard look and beautiful Madame Chau- 
choin gathered a tight-lipped silence around herself. And once 
in awhile, there would be explosive arguments in rapid French 
about something neither of the children could understand. 

“Poor Dad,” Claudette said tome. “He was so vague about 
business—someone had persuaded him to sell his pastry shop 
and buy an ink factory. And of course it was a big trick and 
they ran away with all his money. He didn’t know quite what 
to do, then.” 

A friend came to the apartment on the Bois, finally, and said 
to the depressed Chauchoin, ‘‘Why don’t you go to America? 
They have jobs in the States, and you need neither capital nor 
business connections to make a living.” 

“‘ Never!” shouted the mother. ‘That awful country! We'll 
stay here in our own France, in our own Paris, and live the life 
we know—” 

But two weeks later, with what money he could gather to- 
gether, Chauchoin sailed from Marseilles for New York, leaving 
Madame weeping noisily on the [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 76 | 
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He’s the happiest young bridegroom in Hollywood—the tower- 
ing, curly-headed Kid from Kankakee, Fred MacMurray—just r R E D M ac M U R RA Y 
back from a honeymoon in Honolulu with his bride, Lillian 


Lamont. Having finished “Texas Ranger,” he goes into white 
tie and tails for “Champagne Waltz” with Gladys Swarthout 





ROSALIND RUSSELL 


Rosalind Russell will blossom forth soon as a full-fledged 
author. Between pictures she is writing a novel based on 
incidents in her own life. “Roz” has started a new fad now, 
“maid's night out” parties. Each guest brings his favorite 
dish. Such fun—and economical for the hostess too! 





With his expert performances in “The White Angel” and 
“To Mary—with Love,” Ian Hunter quietly emerges as an 
actor of real importance to the screen, though this South 
African is well known on the English stage. A great traveler, 
he spends what leisure Warners gives him on his boat 


HUNTER 





NOVA PILBEAM 


Regarded as the greatest juvenile star in Europe, Nova 
Pilbeam definitely started her grown-up career with her de- 
lightful performances as Jane Grey in “Nine Days a Queen.” 
Though born in Wimb.edon, England, this enchanting sixteen- 
year-old doesn’t care for tennis; she much prefers to cook 








parties did not concern me. Nor, I think, will it 
you. But— 
Has it been worthwhile, that long and bitter fight 


TOOK 


A VVALK 


HIS is the story Jimmy Cagney 

was willing to bet me anything 

I might name would never be 
printed. 

A year ago he walked off the 
Warner Brothers lot and out of 
motion pictures. Twice before he had 
thus walked. Twice before he had 
come back. The third time he did not 
return but took his contract troubles 
with the studio to a California court 
sitting as referee. One of the bitterest 
fights in Hollywood history ensued. 

Say what you will about Jimmy. 
Say he was right or wrong. Say he was 
pigheaded and unreasonable, or that 
he was an unrelenting idealist. Say 
that he showed good judgment or that 
he did not. But one thing you must 
say about the fighting little Irishman, 
he has had the courage of his con- 
victions. That, you must admit, is 
not such an easy thing to have when 
it costs, as it has in his case, almost a 
quarter of a million collars in cold 
cash! 

When he walked out the third time 
and into court, Jimmy knew full well 
he was doing something that might 
alter the course of the rest of his life, 
not only in his beloved profession of 
acting but also as a man, a wage 
~arner and a husband. He knew he 
was throwing away the financial se- 
curity of a $4500-a-week salary for 
the gamble of the unknown and 
possibly no earnings in the future on 
the screen. He knew he faced a 
punitive coventry. 

Nevertheless he walked. What had 
become to him a principle involving 
his self-respect, he said, swung the 
scales of the decision. 

As a result, he has been away from 
Hollywood and the screen for ten long 
months. 

Now he is back, not with Warners, 
but under the banner of the newly 
organized Grand National Films. Once 
more he is facing the cameras, por- 
traying one of those lovable, cocky 





roles that so endeared him to the movie-going public, 
in a picture tentatively entitled “Great Guy,” to be 
produced by Douglas MacLean. 

Whether or not this new state of affairs is to be 
interpreted as a victory for either side of the warring 


for a principle? Has it taught him anything, either 
about himself or his fellow men? Knowing what he 
does now, experiencing what he has, would he do it 
again? 

Those were the things I wanted to know from this 
most vigorous individualist Hollywood has yet pro- 
duced. [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 73 | 


BY LOIS BALDWIN 





At last the fighting Irishman gives his version 


of one of the bitterest battles in screen history 
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The Romantic Love Story o 


JEANETTE MACDONALD 
and GENE RAYMOND 


By DOROTHY MANNERS Delightfully heartwarming and inspir- 








ing is the idyll of these young moderns 


who were very wise and sure of them- 


twist their fashionable heads and peer! Let the brides- 

maids demurely measure their steps. Let the bridegroom’s 
smile take your breath away as he turns to meet the eyes of 
The Only Girl—for here comes the first old fashioned bride 
of so many Hollywood years the natives have forgotten the 
last one! 

Here comes the bride, and what a lovely bride to see! 

A flame-haired girl in white, with trailing veil. 

A radiant bride whose beauty is outshone only by her happi- 
ness on the greatest day of her life. 

Later, there will be rice thrown and old shoes tied to the 
back of the honeymoon car, and someone catching the bride’s 
bouquet and all the other trimmings of a real wedding. 

Ever since Mrs. Anna MacDonald announced the engage- 
ment of her daughter, Jeanette, to Mr. Gene Raymond at a 
formal tea, the plans and hopes and the marriage of Gene and 
Jeanette have been a source of vivid interest in the town that 
abounds in Yuma elopements and run-away marriages in 
Mexico. 

But here was Lavender and Old Lace Romance done up in 
the proprieties so loved by Emily Post. Here were two box- 
office names neither too tired, nor too bored nor too cynical of 
love to ignore the ceremonies that have always meant so much 
in the lives of lovers the world over. 


| ti the music peal—let the excited church congregation selves—until they met each other 


.: 


Not since Rod LaRoque 
and Vilma Banky were 
married in 1927 has Hol- 
lywood been so enthu- 
siastic about a wedding as 
it is over the coming nup- 
tials of Jeanette and Gene. 
Left: Bob Marlowe (Gene's 
brother), Mrs. Mary Kip- 
ling, his mother, Gene, his 
radiant fiancee, and Mrs. 
Anna MacDonald at the 
formal engagement party 























Even more amazing is the fact that this should be happening 
to Gene and Jeanette, for if there were ever two outstanding 
“careerists” in Hollywood, they are the girl who has sacrificed 
so much to an absorbing career, and the boy who was the 
“lone wolf” bachelor of movie town! 

Ever since Jeanette first stood before her singing teacher, 
Grace Adele Newell, and listened to her words of wisdom, 
every thought of the MacDonald girl has been of her work! 

“Tf you choose this road,” Grace Newell told her, ‘you'll 
have to give up everything else . everything that makes 
the lives of other girls so happy and gay. You not only want 
to be an actress, though that is career enough for one person, 
but you want to sing, to glorify this great vocal gift of yours 
That means double work and sacrifice. That means years of 
study and denying yourself the pleasures other girls know. 
Once you are launched on the road of a real career, there is no 
turning back.” 

And Jeanette made her decision. With all the fire and 
determination in her fiercely ambitious heart she made the 


decision that took her along Broadway, first as a dancer, then 
as a chorus girl, a prima donna on long road tours, Broadway 
again as a musical comedy star, and eventually Hollywood, 


the crowning point of the long road she had traveled. Re- 
porters, intrigued by her beauty and vivid voice in those 
early Chevalier hits, were dismayed, at first, at Jeanette’s 
lack of “‘personal story.”” Was there nothing back of all this 
loveliness but work and more work and that all-consumin7z 
career? 

Of course, there was Bob Ritchie. For years Hollywood 
had believed Bob and Jeanette were engaged. Walter Winchell 
once printed he had proof of their marriage. Jeanette im- 
mediately wired him a five thousand dollar bet he could not 
prove that claim, and Winchell didn’t, or couldn’t, accept the 
challenge. 

Because so much has been printed concerning the long en- 
gagement of Bob and Jeanette, perhaps you would like to hear 
the truth about it, just as I recently heard it for the first time 
from one of Jeanette’s intimate friends. [PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 98] 
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By SARA 


HEN a boy like Freddie Bartholomew, sensitive, in 
tuitive, aesthetic, meets America and Americanism 
face to face, something is bound to happen 

And it certainly has. 

After two vears of it, we find today a new and yet an old, a 
mature and yet a childish, a cocky and yet reserved English 
lad of twelve. fighting gamely to hold his place in this new 
world. 

A lad, small for his age, wise for his vears, too fair of face 
and gentle of voice to be completely of the gang and vet too 
stout of heart to be completely shut out. A rare and confusing 
combination of man and boy and an more startling 
combination of genius and normalcy. Hollywoocl is either used 
to one or the other but seldom both on the same platter, and 
certainly never in a boy of twelve. 

He reveals, for instance, his philosophy of lifeand living while 
preparing a lasso for the neck of some unsuspecting victim 
sitting nearby. His ideas, his views, his ideals are exceeded in 
their power to amaze only by his ability to stuff in good old 
hamburgers and down over-red soda pop while voicing them. 

He knows the meaning of practically every American slang 
phrase in use. And yet his vocabulary is the envy of every boy 
on the M-G-M lot. 

“If I had Freddie’s vocabulary,” Jackie Cooper told me, 
I’d be the happiest boy in this town. About all us American 
kids ever say is ‘gee’ and ‘darn’.”’ 

There are few “gees” and practically no “darns”’ in Freddie’s 


even 


“ec 





‘faeddie~ Bartholomew 
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life. Albeit, he appreciates the fact they are two swell words in 
their place. The thing is working both ways, you see. Freddie 
is busily absorbing America while America is just as busy 
sponging up Freddie. 

“Certainly,” a certain brilliant writer told me, “the most 
interesting and profound piece of business I have ever witnessed 
is this struggle of Freddie’s to adjust himself to a new, raw 
world without any old world fumadiddles to smooth the way 
for him. It’s been like a quick, hard kick in the teeth to him 
and it may have rocked him on his heels but it hasn’t downed 
him. So far,” he added. 

He is small and slim for his age but beneath that slender 
frame is a strong, reedy quality that can never be broken. 

He can no more not say, “thank vou, oh thank you” than he 
can fly up a creek. It’s as natural to him as the glance of his eye 
the tone of his voice. The thing, however, that so definitely 
sets him apart from other boys, is his detached interest in life 
and people. He stands aside and looks at it calmlv and even 
philosophically and misses all the fun, the sweat, the struggle 
the rowdiness of mixing in it. 

“Sissy” is a word that constantly zooms and sizzles about his 
head without ever quite lighting. It seems to be unable to find 
a legitimate perch upon which to roost. And still it hovers 
about, like a constant specter, ready to lay hold of him at 
anv moment. 

A boy, on “The Devil Is A Sissy” 
word at him 


set, flung the hated 
the bev taunted 


once. ‘‘Sissv”’ “I challenge 





The seeds of this watermelon flowered 
into a great friendship between Freddie, 
Mickey Rooney and Jackie Cooper. He 
is one of the gang now—a “great guy” 


A high-strung, sensitive child fights 




























































you to a fight,” Freddie said with com- 
plete dignity. ‘Tomorrow at lunch time 
on the back lot. Marquis of Queensbury 
rules.”’ 

On that back lot next day they fought it 
out. Ray Sperry, his stand-in, was referee and 
Edward, the Bartholomew colored chauffeur, 
was his second. They punched each other 
profusely round after round and_ finally 
Freddie had him down. 

“T’m_ sorry,” the boy said, ‘‘you ain’t 
no sissy.”’ But there lingered in his Ameri- 
can eye a look that said: ‘‘ There’s something 
screwy about this.” 

“Of course,” said Mickey Rooney about 
it later, ““I’d have smacked the guy inthe 
puss right then and there but Freddie’s dif- 
ferent. He’s a game little kid, mind you.” 


HE director, all unaware of the battle, pro- 

ceeded that afternoon to choose that one par- 
ticular boy from among the fifty extra chil- 
dren, to give Freddie a swift kick in the pants 
for a certain scene. 

Jackie Cooper and Mickey Rooney, both 
in the same picture, held their breath, while 
the boy, a mean glint in his eye, stepped 
forth—dying to oblige. 

Would Freddie squeal? Would he object 
to the boy? Would he welch? The boys 
wondered. 

He didn’t. He took it. 

“And did he [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 113 | 





Freddie uses his candid camera on Freddie and his pals push “Woody” 
the set of “The Devil Is a Sissy.” Van Dyke into his pool, clothes and 
No “sissy” is Freddie. He proved all. The director is one of the little 
it to everybody on the back lot Briton’s most ardent champions 






gamely to makea place for himself in a world far different from his own 
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a had the last laugh at 
Robert Montgomery and Chester Morris 
at a local beach resort where the boys had 
gone for a bit of fun before Bob’s trek 
eastward. 

Riding The Whip together, the cut- 
ups thought it would be great fun to load 
in great mouthfuls of popcorn and pop 
it out at the onlookers as they flew by 
in The Whip vehicle. Only it didn’t 
work. The wind threw the popcorn 
back onto their faces where it 
stuck fast, and both boys finally emerged 
with popcorn beards. 

Did they look sheepish while the crowd 
roared? 


Sassy 


—_ in the usual mob, Robert 
Taylor was accosted by a huge individual 
with a show-me look in his eye. “Say,” 
he said, “is this Nebraska thing on the 
level or is that just more Hollywood 
hooey?” 

Bob smiled. 
born there.” 

“All right,” said the fellow, “if that’s 
the case what’s the name of the windmill 
company in Beatrice?” 

Bob thought a moment and then gave 
the right answer. 

“By golly,” shouted the skeptic, “‘you 
are from Nebraska. I’m terribly sorry I 
doubted you, Mr. Taylor, but you see I 
didn’t think anyone as doggone good 
looking as you could come from Ne- 


braska.”’ 


“Nope, it’s true, I was 


—_ HOLLYWOOD TRAGEDY: 

For two vears Rosalind Russell had 
been too busy to go boating—and boating, 
it would appear, is absolutely her idea of 
Elysian sport. 

So about two weeks ago, she was told 
that when she finished her current picture 
she might have three or four days all to 
herself, in which to do anything she 
cared to; and in a glad, eager voice she 
called all of her friends that night. 

“On this particular Tuesday,” she 
said, ‘‘there will be no use in your calling 
me or inviting me anywhere, because I 
won’t be home.”” And she chartered a 
little boat, and she juggled appointments 
like mad, and in various other ways 
made ready for the day she had spent two 
years waiting for. 

Are you listening? On Monday night 
the boat ran into a pier and sank. And 
there weren’t any more available. 

Rosalind spent Tuesday at a story 
conference 


N EWEST mystery in Hollywood is 
how Wendy Barrie can tell who’s going 
to win a fight. When the Schmeling- 
Lewis tangle was coming up, little 
Wendy went quietly to a bookie and 
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Visiting Hollywood recently, the party of the rich young Maharajah 
of Indore lunched on the set with Joan Crawford and Clark Gable. 
Seated, Lady Hclkar (aren't her clothes graceful?), Joan, Mrs. Sara 


Bigeley, Lady Holkar’s companion. 


put $200 on Schmeling—the only gal in 
California to do such a crazy thing. 
And her friends smiled sadly and made 
significant motions to imply she was a 
little ‘‘tetched.”’ 

So she saved her winnings, and when 
the Sharkey-Lewis match was an- 
nounced she went again, and just as 
quietly, to her bookie. Those same 
friends pleaded and argued and wept, 
trying to find out her choice—but she 
let only three other people in on the 
secret. 


The Maharajah and Clark stand 


Now Wendy is going to buy a new fur 
coat, and the three who shared her con- 
fidence are brandishing fattened bill- 
folds. They call her ‘‘Jeep’’ Barrie, 
and are making big plans! 


Tin just can’t seem to keep that W. 
C. Fields guy down, somehow—and is 
everybody glad. 

When he finished “Poppy,” you re- 





































































































Sort of a family party at the 
Troc are Norman Foster, Sally 
Blane (Mrs. Foster), Loretta 
Young, Sally’s sister—and, of 
course, anywhere Loretta goes 
you will see Eddie Sutherland 


Will you, or won't you, or aren't 
you—is what people keep ask- 
ing Lily Pons about her mar- 
riage to Andre Kostelanetz, well- 
























































known orchestra conductor. We 
think they will be any day now! 





























Here’s a happy gathering at the dinner given at the Biltmore Bowl 


for the oldtimers in the business. 


Back row, Dorothy (Mrs. Wallace) 
Reid, Wally Reid. Jr., Gail Patrick and Billie Bakewell. 


Front: Fred 


Stone, Paula Stone, Agnes Ayres (remember her?) and Gene Raymond 


member, he was sent off, posthaste, to a 
stagnate little sanitarium in Pasadena 
and left there. 

Your correspondent got curious the 
other day and drove out there to see him. 
Golly, he’s gained eleven pounds, his 
nose is redder than ever, and he’s writing 
a book! 

“Murder in a Hospital,” it’s to be 
called, and will be a running account of 
how they tried to kill him (so he says) 
during the cure 


te studios have been making pictures 
in local towns and resorts for such a long 
time, and then labeling the scenes 
“Switzerland,” or ‘‘Cannes,” or ‘‘Baden- 
Baden” that this sudden vogue for ad- 
mitting the real name of the locale is 
very surprising. First they went down to 
Caliente, and made a movie there, and 
called it “In Caliente.” Then came “Palm 
Snrings,” and “‘ Hollywood Boulevard.” 


And now it’s “Rose Bowl.” In this 
one Benny Baker has to be a football 
player and part of the requirements are 
that he lose ten pounds. 

He worked for two weeks and lost 
eight. Then he worked another week 
and didn’t lose a single ounce. 

And in the end he had to cut his hair 
to qualify. 


tom is only one person in Holly- 
wood who knows the name of the New 
Yorker who wires a dozen orchids every 
day to Virginia Bruce’s dressing room, 
and so far as she’s concerned you can 
ask your tonsils loose—she won't tell. 

Virginia merely smiles. The dress- 
ing room matron, who arranges them 
in bowls and such, says they’re from 
an old friend of the family. 

Well, all Cal can say is that this old 
friend must be awfully fond of Vir- 
ginia’s mother and father. 





Paces George Raft had had his new 
Chinese chauffeur a month he began to 
notice what amounted to a certain 
hauteur in the man’s behavior. George 
would say, “Bring the car around at 
eight sharp,”’ and at eight-ten the car 
would come around. No excuses from 
Willy Joe, either. 

Also he was acquiring a British accent 

So finally George called him in and 
did a little intensive querying. ‘ Well,” 
said Willy Joe finally, “‘my uncle has just 
been made Superintendent of Customs in 
Canton, which is a very hot stuff job to 
have in that country, and therefore I 
think I should have a little more respect 
from people.” 

“You shall have it,’’ George told him; 
and forthwith he went and got the car 
and held the door open for Willy Joe and 
drove him around the block. Back at the 
house he said, ‘‘ Now I want you to be at 
the door at eight o’clock tonight. And 
you be on time, see?” 

And Willy Joe was on time. 


WN owt SHAW has this month’s 


winning anecdote, replete with color and 
excitement and coincidence What’s 
more, she swears it’s true. 

Seems when she was singing in a 
snooty all night spot at Atlantic City 
four years ago a party of gangsters, 
mugs, or what have you, came in one 
evening and called her over to their 
table. “Sing ‘Ten Cents a Dance’ until 
I tell you to stop,” the leader of the mob 
commanded viciously; so Wini went 
back to the stand and sang the tune. 
over and over. 

When she’d done it twenty-five times 
and her larynx was curling defensively, 
the same man called her over again. 
“Whaddya get a week in this jernt?” he 
asked her, and she quavered, “Six 
hundred.”’ 
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Above, the champion duck sales- 
man of the world, Joe Penner 
and his wife at the Legion 
prize fights. And look — behind 
them is that other laugh dis- 
penser, Hugh Herbert 


The tough guy handed her six hundred- 
dollar bills. ‘‘ Thanks,” he said. 

Last week, during a scene for her new 
picture, Wini saw that man among the 
extra ranks. He gets $7.50 a day 


—— than any scene from a 
movie was the experience of Mary 
Brian, who left recently for location 
in central California with the ‘Killer 
at Large’ company. 

Arriving at the spot, Mary suddenly 
stood stock still and peered around. 
Presently she made a wild dash for a 
nearby birch tree and examined it 
carefully. The spot was the exact loca- 
tion for her first picture, ‘‘Peter Pan,”’ 
and there on the tree where director 
Herbert Brenon had carved it, were her 
initials in a big star. ‘Your future,”’ 
he had told her as he cut. 


_ Gordon Jones, a contract 
player at RKO, is puzzled. It seems 
Gordon received a letter from a lady in 
Missouri requesting an autographed 
picture of the actor. She added the in- 
formation that she had just divorced a 
husband by that name and wanted 
another Gordon Jones to take his place. 

Should he be flattered or otherwise 
young Jones wonders. 


+o a Texas personal appear- 
ance tour, the streets of Dallas were 
lined and jammed with thousands of 
people all eager to get a look at Bob 
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petite Frances Lang- 
ford and Tony Martin leaving 
the Cafe Lamaze. 
won places on the radio be- 
into pictures, 

















Taylor. Finally his car was brought to 
a halt by the crowds and one little old 
lady, standing on the curb, peered in- 
tently in at Bob. 

“‘Why,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘he looks 
just like any other young man.’’ 

“‘Those are the truest words I’ve 
heard since I’ve been in pictures,’’ 
Bob said. ‘It would do me good to 
hear them oftener.’’ 


oa FLYNN, born in northern 
Ireland, claimed he learned one. valuable 
lesson at his mother’s knee. 

‘Never trust another Irishman, or 
like him,”’ she told him. 

“And have you practised that bit of 
advice?”’ we asked him. 

Errol only smiled. 


_ the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Or from the divine to the tuneful, could be 
the title of this little item. For after a 
particularly impressive evening at the 
Hollywood Bowl, recently, with Stok- 
owski directing the symphonic orchestra, 
Bob Taylor and Barbara Stanwyck hur- 
ried to the Paloma ballroom, a large 
public dance hall, to bask in the music of 
Benny Goodman. 

“T liked them equally,”’ Bob said after- 
ward. 


—— VENABLE is telephoning 
her friends with a dreadful tale of woe. It 
seems she has just had to purchase a 
toothbrush for her nine - month - old 
daughter who has sprouted seven new 
teeth. And now, she cries, after the 
toothbrush business, it won’t be long till 
she goes to school and then the next thing 


This is probably the last pic- 
ture of Thalberg. At his dinner 
for Johannes Poulsen, Director 
of the Royal Danish Theatre, 
are Louis Mayer, Norma, Eddie 
Cantor, Mr. Poulsen and Irving 
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Above, petite Frances Lang- 
ford and Tony Martin leaving 
the Cafe Lamaze. They both 
won places on the radio be- 
fore going into pictures, and 
it locks like a real romance 
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Taylor. Finally his car was brought to 
a halt by the crowds and one little old 
lady, standing on the curb, peered in- 
tently in at Bob. 

“‘Why,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘he looks 
just like any other young man.”’ 

“Those are the truest words I’ve 
heard since I’ve been in pictures,’’ 
Bob said. “It would do me good to 
hear them oftener.’’ 


_ FLYNN, born in northern 
Ireland, claimed he learned one. valuable 
lesson at his mother’s knee. 

‘‘Never trust another Irishman, or 
like him,”’ she told him. 

“And have vou practised that bit of 
advice?”’ we asked him. 

Errol only smiled. 
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Benny Goodman. 
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ward. 
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teeth. And now, she cries, after the 
toothbrush business, it won’t be long till 
she goes to school and then the next thing 


This is probably the last pic- 
ture of Thalberg. At his dinner 
for Johannes Poulsen, Director 
of the Royal Danish Theatre, 
are Louis Mayer, Norma, Eddie 
Cantor, Mr. Poulsen and Irving 














she’ll go into pictures and Evelyn won’t 
have a little girl any more. 

Her friends are patient. For in Holly- 
wood or Podunk, young mamas are all 
alike. And little Dolores is Evelyn’s first 


Pw, that stuff about George Brent 
being a he-man and staying by himself 
a lot must be true after all—anyway his 
checker game has certainly picked up 
in the last year. 

He went on location, with his com- 
pany this month, to the big woods in 
Northern Washington. One afternoon 
he strolled down to a nearby lumber 
camp and found about ten fellows 
playing checkers under the trees. 
That’s all there is to do when they have 
any spare time, and they are pretty 
good at it. 

So he challenged them all to a tour- 
nament—and won every single game. 
The next step, Mr. Brent, is to keep a 
quid of chewing tobacco in your vest 
pocket. 


oe LINDSAY hes bees 


looking so beautiful—and so happy— 
these days that everyone has been com 
menting on it. Nobody could figure out 
the answer. 

We thought the simplest thing was to 
ask her personally. 

“Pat de Cicco,”’ she said, coyly 
succinctly. 

Yes, we imply a coming marriage. 


VY as Bing Crosby first came into 


what is known in Hollywood as “the big 
dough,” each of his many brothers came 
around and said, “‘ What about me?”’ 

So for each one Bing created a separate 


and 





The Errol Flynns at the West 
Side Tennis Club before they 
left for Lake Tahoe in their 
new trailer. Errol wants Lili 
to get used to roughing it be- 
fore they go to Bali. Fun? 











George Jessel, Cesar Romero, 
Binnie Barnes (now a_ blonde) 
and Jeanne Dante at the Uni- 
versal studio party. Fourteen- 
year-old Jeanne’s family goes 
back to the famed Italian poet 






Nydia Westman, Owen Davis, 
Jr.. Anne Shirley, Cecilia 
Parker, Jimmie Stewart at the 
West Side Tennis Club. Owen 
and Anne are very much 
that way about each other 


enterprise, and incorporated the whole 
shebang in his own name. 

Two weeks ago his lawyers told him 
that the organization, as well as his other 
investments, was making so much money 
that if he quit work at once his income 
would be just the same. And was he set 
up. He wired the family about it and 
told them he was going to retire after his 
next picture. 

Next day all the brothers descended in 
a flock. He Aad to keep on working, they 
shouted. Or else the corporation 
wouldn’t have any excuse for its exist- 
ence. And they wouldn’t have any jobs 

So now Bing Crosby, who is rich enough 
to retire, has to keep on making pictures 
so his brothers can make money. Any- 
how the studio is very pleased. 


la all those who have been wonder- 
ing where Errol Flynn disappears every 
other week end: 

He’s a speed demon, it seems. 

But he’s too sensible to drive over the 
limit around town. 

Yet he has to blow off steam somehow. 

So whenever he can get a couple of 
days free he takes his heavy car up to 
Muroc Dry Lake—and for hours at a 
time drives round and round, at one 
hundred and twenty miles an hour! 


D ICK POWELL backed his car— 
bang!—into another car behind him. 

He got out and looked. The girl whose 
auto he had smashed got out too. A fender 
was dented. | PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 118 | 
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A four-room flat, Early American furniture, angel cake for two in 


the kitchen—all these spell happiness de luxe for the MacMurrays 


BY JULIE LANG HUNT 


HE newspapers called it an elopement. 
But that was absurd. 

The marriage of Fred MacMurray and 
Lillian Lamont had been dreamed and schemed 
and planned three long years before the June 
morning, when they stood side by side, in the 
heat plagued desert town of Las Vegas, listening 
to a tired judge mouth laconic words that made 
them man and wife. 

And there is a story behind those three years. 
The story of a man and a woman’s love that 
endured depression, separation, sacrifice, 
endless waiting and the corroding touch of 
a Hollywood success. The story of a 
romance that was vital and beautiful 
and somehow splendidly American. 
It is, too, a story that unravels for 
Hollywood, the mystery con- 
cerning the MacMurrays’ be- 
wildering conduct in renting 
a four-room apartment on 
the unfashionable south 
side of Beverly Hills, 
and the bride’s blithe 
determination to do 

her own housework. 

When their story opened, 

Fred and Lillian were broke, 
broke because obscure show 
girls and impecunious saxophone 
players never receive one cent of 
salary during the six weeks of rehearsals 
that precede musical shows, even big ones 
like ““Roberta.”’ 
Someone, they have forgotten whom, hurriedly 
introduced them during the first day’s practice 
amid all the reek and swelter of the dust 
choked stage. It was August 1933, and suffo- 
cating as only New York can suffocate in mid- 
summer. Lillian looked up into the candid 
blue eyes of the six-foot-three saxophonist and 
silently cursed the heat that beaded her 
features in perspiration and flattened her rich 
black hair into limp strings. And Fred looked 
down at a beautiful, tired, dark-eyed girl and 
instantly forgot all the warnings he had heard 
out west concerning New York’s gold digging, 
sable-smooth showgirls. He even forgot the few 
remaining greenbacks in his wallet and said: 



































“How about dinner tonight? There’s a swell Italian 
place down the street, if you like ravioli.” 

And Lillian forgot to remember that when she had left a 
comfortable and orderly southern home six months before, to 
go on the New York stage, she had solemnly vowed that 
romance was to be ignored until she made the grade. 

When “ Roberta” opened it was all settled, just as they both 
knew it would be settled the moment they met on that dust 
fogged stage. It was settled that they would be married 
someday somehow, when the depression had vanished, when 
band musicians received better salaries, when rents perhaps 
would come down a little, when the throngs of unemployed 
didn’t haunt them, then they would be married. 


T was a strange courtship for New York. A ridiculous court- 
ship for a showgirl. It was a courtship of quiet dinners in 
cheap tearooms, long walks, occasional movie shows, and 
many rides on the tops of Fifth Avenue busses. 

It was on their Sunday afternoon walks that they started 
planning the apartment. 

“There must be at least four rooms,” Lillian would insist. 
“You can’t put a six foot, three’er into one of those stingy 
kitchenette affairs, you know.” 

And when twilight would begin to thin the Sunday clutter 
of uptown New York they would find their way to Madison 
Avenue just as the shop lights blinked on. Wordlessly, auto- 
matically they turned down the deserted street to go about the 
business of window shopping thoroughly, slowly, carefully 
stopping at each of the exclusive antique furniture 
stores that line that famous thoroughfare. 

“We'll have Early American furniture,” they 
agreed ecstatically on those occasions, ‘because 
there’s nothing like having a few lovely old 
pieces to put into a home when our ship 
comes in. And in the meantime maple 
pieces will look lovely in a four-room 
apartment, if only we can talk the land- 
lord into painting the walls white.” 

And then when the last window had 
been peered into and they kad argued 
and weighed the merits of the clocks 
and tables and chairs they would 





never buy, they would walk back to Tudor City, that pleasant 
but inexpensive section of New York, and to dinner; dinner in 
Lillian’s kitchenette flat. Dinner cooked by Lillian was the 
high point of the week; a Roman holiday from the tasteless fare 
of the cheap tearooms. Dinner prepared by Lillian, with a 
cookbook open on the dinky sink and a workmanlike apron 
swathing her lovely figure from chin to ankles. 

And Lillian, with her cheeks flushed from the heat of the 
three-ring gas plate laughing: 

“T’d want to do my own housework, really I would. Yes, 
even if you had millions, my dear. I’d love to plan and cook 
dinners every night, nice quiet unhurried ones with real cream 
for our coffee and marvelous chocolate layer cakes.” 

And not once did it occur to her that the situation was 
ludicrous, that it was preposterous for a beautiful, talented 
girl, in fact one of the most beautiful and promising of the 
season’s new crop for the stage, to throw her complete store of 
energy, enthusiasm and determination into the success of a 
chocolate layer cake, a cake that would bring pride into Fred’s 
eyes. 

And even to Fred it never appeared fantastic that the 
loveliest brunette showgirl in New York had tossed aside a 
better than even chance for success in favor of dreams con- 
cerning a four-room apartment with dotted swiss curtains anda 
white porcelain cook stove. | PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 80 | 


On the opposite page, just back from 
their honeymoon, the newlyweds ex- 
amine Fred’s Texas Ranger Commis- 
sion. Upper, the lovely brunette bride, 
Lillian Lamont. You'll see a new picture 
of the groom on Page 17. Left, Jean 
Parker, the MacMurrays, Benny Bartlett 
when Lillian visited “The Texas Ranger” 
set on location before the wedding 
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the movies? A noted writer tells 


clearly and frankly how they are 


Should you send your children to VV | | 


influencing the youth of today 


HAVE never been what is called a ‘‘movie fan,” and yet 


from the time the cinema first began to interest me, I wen! 

frequently enough to become conscious of trends and de- 

By INEZ HAYN EFS IRWIN velopments. Like thousands of other busy people, I found the 

silent film extremely restful. Like thousands of others, I 

dreaded the coming of the spoken film, for I thought that the 

restful quality would vanish. Of course it did disappear to 

some degree, but not quite so much as I expected. I still find 

ILLUSTRATED BY SVERRE GREBLIF that after a long morning of creative writing, 

nothing relaxes me so much as a moving 
picture. 

But all this is only by the way. Living, as 
I do, in the midst of a large family connection 
of young people, I am much more interested 
in the effect of the moving pictures upon them 
than upon myself. For naturally they go to 
many more movies than I—to as many as 
they can legitimately manage and, in addition. 
to as many more as they can bootleg. 

The children of the present generation are 
movie-bred children. Like it or not, we must 
face it. And facing it, let us be honest about it 

Let us consider the kind of picture that 
this movie-bred generation has seen. 

Roughly speaking, we can divide moving 
picture entertainment into classes. First 
comes the newsreel. Then, a little allied to 
this, comes the travelogue which develops 
into the African films of the collaborative 
Martin Johnsons, the Antarctic films of the 
Byrd Expedition, the Asian films of Frank 
Buck’s wild animal expeditions, and such 
single films as “Grass.” There follows 
Mickey Mouse and kindred films. Then 
come comedy features like Laurel and Hardy; 


This scene from “Mutiny on the Bounty,” 
where colorful Chief Hitihiti welcomes 
Franchot Tone to his Island, must have 
made many a young heart yearn for 
adventure on foreign lands and seas 


















THE MOVIES ARE 


TO OUR CHILDREN 


In that memorable picture, “The Cru- 
sades,” Cecil B. DeMille produced a 
pageant of past splendor that was not 
only beautiful to behold, but started 
children rushing to their history books 





musical comedy like the Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rozers shows; true comedies like 


” 


“Fireman, Save My Child” and ‘ Ruggles of 
Red Gap;” mystery movies like the Charlie 
Chan series; melodrama like the gangster 
films; serious drama like ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln” 
and ‘Smilin’ Through;”’ tragedies like “ Pay- 
ment Deferred;’”? movieized plavs ranging 
from the productions of the Marx Brothers 
to “Berkeley Square;’’ movieized classical 
novels ranging from ‘Little Women” to 
“Anna Karenina; movieized classical drama 
like “The Taming of the Shrew” and 
“Romeo and Juliet.”’ 

Of the moving pictures that I have seen in 
the last twenty odd vears, let me enumerate 
the ones that have most interested me. This 
must of necessity be a biased list, for until 
lately, I have gone to movies only when the 
mood seized me. Now, of course, I have as 
definite preferences as in plays or books 
Allowing for that, here they are: 

“The Birth of a Nation,” 
“The Covered Wagon,” 
Private Life of Henry the Eighth,” 
Blood,” “‘The Barretts of Wimpole Street,’ 
“The Crusades,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” 

‘““Mutiny on the Bounty,” ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and ‘‘ The Informer.”’ 

Experts say that the moving picture will never fulfill its best 
possibilities—in short, become an art—until it produces films 
which are not taken from short stories, or novels or stage plays 
but have been written initially and entirely for the screen 
I believe this to be true, but I also believe it to be only relatively 
true. For it is true of the stage too, but also only relatively 


“Theodora,”’ 
“Cavalcade,” “The 
“ Captain 


’ 








true there. Although the majority of plays are written pri- 
marily for the stage, every season sees a number of good plays, 
dramatized from novels. This has happened ever since the 
days of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”—a novel which evoked one of 
the most frequently acted plays in the history of the world— 
until last season when ‘Pride and Prejudice’ and “Ethan 
Frome’’ were current successes. This will occur as long as 
authors write dramatizable novels. | PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 84 | 
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Here the noted artist reveals his 
experiences with the stars while 


drawing Puotrop.ay’s new covers 


F Beauty is a drug on the market in movieland then I’m a 

drug addict. Physical beauty is as sure in Hollywood as the 

sunshine climate that a few sour puss Easterners try to 
belittle. 

My chief concern in life is the search, enjoyment and ex- 
pression of what I think is beautiful, and out here among the 
cinemamas beauty is the rule and not the exception, as in 
other less fortunate centers. So much so I sometimes wonder 
if I’m seeing straight! 

My judgment of it is entirely impersonal and I am speaking 
of physical good looks. I could imagine myself being foolishly 
enchanted by some glamorous female, but in the center of 
this possible vortex of passionate hysteria I could, if it were 
put up to me, step out of the maelstrom and hand the apple of 
old George W. Paris to another—if I saw with my icy brain 
that the stranger had it over the hypothetical enamorata like 
a dust storm. 

Relationship, obligations, previous condition of servitude, 
personal ambition—all melt like butter in a skillet before the 
inexorable integrity of this heartless eclecticism of mine. My 
artist friends, those with whom I have served as judges of 
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Left, you can read for 
yourself what Flagg 
thought of Eleanor Powell. 
He is sketching her be- 
tween scenes of “Born to 
Dance,” using a suite in 
the star’s dressing room 
building at M-G-M for a 
studio. Lower, when 
titian-haired Jeanette Mac- 
Donald posed for him, the 
artist decided a Mexican 
jumping bean would 
have been more static 


beauty contests (99% of which are ridiculous impositions on 
us!) all know my morbid adherence to my standard, and no 
doubt they shrug their padded shoulders. But there it is— 
not even to please a pal, placate a politician or a multimillion- 
aire, or to obtain a remunerative job, will I say “‘she is beauti- 
ful” if I consider her just a fairly pretty mess—a handful of the 
usual features with a mop of yaller curls. 

On this visit I have made charcoal portraits of a dozen or 
more of the Jung Fraus, the peaks of feminine movieland—a 
charming and amusing experience. I have done this before, 
but this time for yet another purpose than pleasing myself— 
in two words, for PHOTOPLAY covers. 

Being exceedingly prosperous and _ hospitable, M-G-M 
allotted me a suite in the stars’ dressing room building to use as 
a studio. The furnishings were amusingly dainty to put a 
fairly he-artist in. 

I hope the big studios will employ more artists as time 
marches on—artists and painters of note. There are un- 
doubtedly needs for them. And I hope that each studio will 
build a real spacious, high, north lighted atelier with the proper 
rrofessional easels, tables and tools—first findinz out from 


























































such an artist what the right appurtenances are. Then, when 
they engage an artist to do posters, portraits, or sketches for 
scenery, he will have the right conditions and be able to do 
his best work in familiar surroundings. 

There were endless postponements of sittings of these lovely 
ladies and when they finally did show up none were by any 
chance anywhere near the appointed time! With one or two 
exceptions. Parenthetically I will say that none of these stars 
were to blame; they are run ragged by the endless overlapping 
claims on their waking hours. 


WAS astonished that Merle Oberon was only thirty minutes 

late, which according to Hollywood custom made her prac- 
tically two hours ahead of time! I never thought Miss Oberon 
particularly attractive on the screen—lI had not seen her later 
pictures in which they tell me they have allowed her to be 
herself instead of a brass lady Buddha—but when I met her I 
was agreeably astonished at her exquisite beauty. And no 
one could be more attractive or charming—more completely 
herself. 

I was saying to someone that, without exception, all of these 
stars were gracious and charming in their different ways. 
“Well, why shouldn’t they be?” was the rejoinder. I don’t 
know. But considering their entirely unreal life, the actual 


Flagg thinks that women are bad judges 
of women—but what woman wouldn't 
want to look like Jean Harlow, above, 
whom he thinks is the most likable of all 
the lovely actresses he sketched. Jean 
Arthur is straightforward and witty. She 
also has a beautifully formed head and 
an eight-year-old voice, according to 
Flagg. who is drawing her at the right 





slavery to their jobs, and the avid curiosity of the world over 
their every breathing moment—I am wondering how they 
manage to have any unaffected sweetness left in their systems. 
Maybe they were putting on an act. But I don’t think so. 

There is a curious doll-like beauty to the prevailing type of 
blond around the studios. The inevitable fringe of fake eye- 
lashes helps in regimenting them, no doubt. One had the 
suspicion that if you squeezed their diaphragms they would 
say ‘‘Mama.” Some of them might even say “Daddy.” 

I had forgotten what a really beautiful woman Norma Shear- 
er is until I began studying her again. She posed in her Juliet 
costume (see the October cover) and truly I could see no 
change in her looks. She has only added poise and dignity 
since she used to pose for me for illustrations. She remembered 
that I had always paid her ten dollars—double the ordinary 
fee. She was that sort of a model. 

The beautiful Jeanette MacDonald was far from reposeful. 
She was charming and attractive, but when a star has an 
appointment on the M-G-M lot with Mr. Mayer, and is at the 
same time filling an appointment to sit for me, something has 
to suffer. In this case it was Mr. Flagg. Shirley Temple or a 
Mexican jumping bean would | PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 119 | 



















ANS firmly believe that Hugh Herbert goes around Holly- 

wood hitting himself on the head with a hammer, and titter- 

ing “‘Oh my goodness!” Invariably as he comes out of a 
theater some boy or girl will shout, “Oh Mr. Herbert, do this, 
will you?” indicating that first he should clap his palms to- 
gether, then lay one finger along his nose and finally look as 
vacant as possible. 

In restaurants or night clubs strangers think nothing of 
moving right in on him at his own table, calling him ‘“ Hughie,”’ 
and begging him to give them that idiotic giggling tee-hee for 
which he is so famous. Even when fans write him for his 
picture, they just know he will “write funny” on it, something 
like ‘‘Hokie-pokie, dokie-okie, okie-dokie, Hughie Herbie.” 
They figure that anybody who is so daffy on the screen must be 
daffy off it—and, as a matter of fact, there are things in his 
private life which, to the average person, would seem to sub- 
stantiate this belief. 

There is, for example, that totem pole at the head of the drive 
which leads up to his ranch house in San Fernando valley. It 
is garish, barbarian, and the expression on the carved wooden 
face is quite as maniacal as the one Hughie sometimes wears in 
pictures. Then, several hundred yards to the right of the totem 
pole, is a fruit tree bearing three different kinds of fruit; a tree 
which Hughie swears is a fruit salad tree. He has often bragged 
of this tree around Hollywood and the natural reaction is for 
people to put their index fingers to their temples and revolve 
them in a circular motion. 

Another thing; he has a concrete fish pool and fountain in the 
middle of his living room, with lily pads floating around the 
edge. Furthermore, if you go to visit him, and you think you 
are absorbing his attention, in the middle of a sentence he will 
suddenly arise and amble out of the room, and through the 
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Don’tlaugh! He’s neither crazy 


nor conventional. He takes his 


work seriously and behind his 
wag gishness lies a great story of 


hardship turned into happiness 


By KATHERINE 
HARTLEY 


window you will see him turn on the hose and start watering the 
flowers. This absenting himself, without leave, may happen 
several times during an afternoon. He is quite likely to return 
to the chat chewing a dill pickle. Then there was that morning 
he showed up at a local barber shop with a vellow paste covering 
his face, except for that space around his eves where it had been 
rubbed off. The barber gasped, handed Hughie a mirror, and 
Hughie jumped out of his skin. “‘ Gee, I haunt myself,” he jittered. 
“T’m going to the studio; I’ll be back this afternoon.”’ 


OW all these things can and should be explained. Begin- 

ning with thelast one first, let’s take a look at that barber shop 
episode. It was during the time that Hughie was making 
“Traveling Saleslady.” The day before he had played a 
slightly romantic scene with Joan Blondell, and for the first 
time in his life he had worn screen make-up, to make him look 
younger, and more believeably attractive to a girl like Joan. 
But by the time the day’s work had ended he had forgotten 
about the make-up and he went home without removing it. 

The house was empty. Mrs. Herbert was in Santa Barbara, 
so there was no one to remind him. He went to bed, woke up 
in the morning, rubbed his eves, dressed and went to the 
barber’s for a shave and haircut. When the barber handed him 
a mirror, the sight he saw literally scared him, but in the same 
moment it gave him an idea. Dashing to the studio he told the 
director that he had a scene he wanted to add to the picture; a 
scene in which he would suddenly see himself in the mirror, and 
have a fright. The behavior which [ PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 111 | 





Leaving the dour hills of “Mary of 
Scotland” behind her, Katharine Hep- 
burn travels south to play this poign- 
ant love scene with Herbert Marshall 
on the verdant banks of an English 
stream in her new picture for RKO— 
“Portrait of a Rebel.” It is the story of 
a girl who objects to the restraints of 
the Victorian standards of the ‘80's, 
and tragically loves the wrong man 





” *Tis love makes the world 
go ‘round”—and here we 
have gathered together the 
newest of pictures depict- 
ing that oldest of emotions. 
Left, playing in “Libeled 
Lady” are those ideal partners, 
Myrna Loy and Bill Powell. to- 
gether for the fifth time on the 
screen. They typify the gay, 
the sophisticated and the light- 
hearted in romance. Carrying 
the torch for each other in the 
same picture, are those smooth- 
ies, Jean Harlow and Spencer 
Tracy (upper) When Shake- 
speare wrote “Love is blind” he 
didn’t have Jean around to con- 
tradict such an absurd remark 











When Irish eyes are smil- 
ing. they do something to 
handsome Irishmen, and 
here are Barbara Stan- 
wyck and Preston Foster 
in “The Plough and the 
Stars” playing cheek to cheek. 
Lower, Arms and the Man— 
even in the days of the two-gqun 
men of the West. there were 
gals around to make a man for- 
get a wife and home fires. Such 
a one was Calamity Jane, who, 
in the person of Jean Arthur, 
works her wiles on Gary 
Cooper, playing Wild Bill 
Hickok in “The Plainsman.” Is 
he thinking of giving Jean back 
to the Indians? We doubt it! 

















This is Love at First Sight. 
and it doesn’t always turn 
out as well as it's painted. 
Cupid sometimes forgets 
that it takes two to make 
a bargain, as Edward Ar- 
nold discovered to his sor- 
row when he fell in love 
with Frances Farmer in 
**Come and Get It’’ 





Very young love is made up of 
po sVoreyelel-lossst- Mosel MMs loa Mieha-rosest-h 
The juvenile John Beal and Ann 
Dvorak typify the wistfully ro- 
ps Vosstslodeselo Me Moh 4- BB te Me Ml @reli(o Colm 
Playing together in “We Who 
Are About to Die” they triumph 
ever odds Fate puts in their 
path to teach them. “the 
world is well lost for Love” 





A bright red uniform and 
the majestic background 
of the High Sierras is ab- 
solutely guaranteed A-] 
sauce for "L’amour!” And 
the proof is this tender 
scene from “King of the 
Royal Mounted,” played 
by stalwart Robert Kent 
and pretty Rosalind Keith 














bsYo Col abo Mh lel- Mo) lo Melon's: Mosel M-Mel-Teatl 
sang “I’m Falling in Love with 
Someone,” and a girl took the 
hint. Now, being a modern femi- 
nist, she demands—’’Sing Me a 
Love Song” which James Mel- 
To} o MB o) cevel-|-1o lM (OMe CoRR (oR deca MUOT-; 
in the picture of that name. 
Lucky lover to be able to woo 
his chickadee with song! 





alin tose” 


Patric Knowles 
learned the ropes 
Playing Shake 
speare in English 
stock companies. 
Warners imported 
him for “The Charge 
of the Light Bri- 
gade.” They expect 
him to vie with Errol 
Flynn for honors 


Eighteen-year-old Eleanore Whit- 
ney’s flying feet were responsible 
for her Paramount contract. She 
danced in night clubs and vaude- 
ville and is a pupil of Bill Robinson 


Producers and public alike are clamoring for new faces. Here are a neat half 


dozen promising starlets who have more than a driving ambition and willing- 
ness to work—they have proved their talent. From the four corners of the 
country they have been brought to Hollywood. Are they tomorrow’s headliners? 
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« 
Another ace which Warners have up 
their sleeve is handsome Craig Rey- 
nolds (upper), who is very good news 
indeed. This year he played in eight 
pictures. With each, his parts got 
bigger and his fan mail leaped. His 
latest appearance is in “Stage 
Struck.” Right. lovely June Lang went 
to the Beverly Hills High School: 
played bit parts at the same time, and 
got nowhere. Discovered by Darryl 
Zanuck last year, she is a star and 
has the only feminine réle in “The 
Road to Glory.” the new war film 


Below: Eight-yearold Bobby 
Breen was singing on Eddie 
Cantor's radio program when he 
was signed for “Let's Sing 
Again.” He was and is a hit 











RAY MILLAND 
FORGOTTEN 


YEAR 


HIS is the story of a man who dropped off the face of the 
earth for one year! 

I warn you it is almost unbelievable—or do you believe 
it is possible for an actor, who has been under contract to the 
most publicized studio in the world, and who has played 
romantic lovers opposite such a glamorous woman as Constance 
Bennett, to so completely lose his identity that he could look 
for a job in a gasoline station and be completely unrecognized? 

Do you believe it possible for a man, very much in love with 
his wife, to give her up in divorce because he was unwilling to 
drag their love through discouragement and failure, and then 
to rekindle that love into a newer and finer marriage? 

This is Ray Milland’s story of what Hollywood did to 
him, and whether Fate chooses to adorn 
his brow with gaudy laurel wreaths or 
not, [ think Hollywood will never fool 
him again with either success or 
failure. 

I doubt if Hollywood can ever again 
do very much to Ray Milland as a 
person. 

He has paid for this knowledge in one 
lost year, a year Hollywood knows 
nothing about, but twelve incredible 
months that revealed to Ray all he need 
ever know about Hollywood! 

At first meeting, it is difficult to 
realize that this cordial young English- 
man with a manner not unlike Bob 
Montgomery’s, harbors such an experi- 
ence. 

You’ve seen Ray on the screen and 
liked the romantic humor he brought to 
“The Gilded Lily,” with Claudette Col- 
bert and Fred MacMurray, and more 
recently, “‘The Return of Sophie Lang,” 
“Millions in the Air,” and ‘“‘ Next Time 
We Love.” 

In a brief way, something is generally 
known of his background, or at least as 
much of it as is afforded in the studio 
biography files. 

It is there for all to read that Ray 
Milland, born Millane, first saw the 
light of day in Neath, Wales, on the 





third day of January, 1907. His father had 
been a steel mill executive, and, during his child- 
hood, Ray lived the life of a typical scion of a 
prosperous British family. 

At the age of eight he had been entered in 
Kings College, preparatory to education at Cam- 
bridge, but his love of travel sidetracked that 
ambition early. At fifteen he was on a world tour 
on a potato boat. Three years later his excellent 
horsemanship won him a place in the Cheshire 
Yeomanry, a territorial cavalry corps, and later 
in the ranks of The British Household Cavalry. 
the King’s personal bodyguard! 
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K had become a British motion picture actor 

almost through accident, according to those 
personality outlines that tell so much about a 
man's life, and leave out so much of his story. 
Ray had, it seemed, been dining with a beautiful 
cinema star when she suggested that he visit her 
on the lot the next day. 

Milland had no thought of a picture career at 
the time (so continues this fact record). He had 
been enjoying a very hectic playboy year 
throughout the capitals of Europe on a $17,000 
legacy left him by a maiden aunt. But now that 
this minor fortune was dissipated, it was up to 
him to start casting about for a profession that 
would reward him sufficiently to continue the life 
of ease he had always known. After a few minor delays along 
the extra route, he was soon put into leading réles in “The 
Woman in Room 13” and “The Flying Scotsman.” His 
smooth good looks and his ingratiating personality made for an 
instantaneous hit on the screen. It was none other than our 
own Anita Loos who prevailed upon M-G-M to put him under 
contract and bring him to Hollywood, where (to quote from his 
biography again) ‘‘ Mr. Milland has enjoyed continuance of his 
remarkably lucky career!” 

There is something about that phrase that causes Ray’s lips 
to twist upward in a secret and quite subtle glimmer of inner 
humor. 

‘Until that final summary,” he 
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Would you believe 
that a popular lead- 
ing man could end 
up as a gas station 
assistant? Ray al- 
most did — but this 
former Guardsman is 
a fighter. Now he’s in 
“Sophie Lang” with 
Gertrude Michael 


The story of a man who, faced with the loss of love and 


success, summoned his courage to triumph over both 
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By MURIEL BABCOCK 


HILE big business continues to dangle tempting 

radio salaries before the eves of the stars; while more 

and more top-notch ether shows quietly make their 
way to Hollywood; while motion picture exhibitors continue to 
pout and fume and protest against the air appearance of the 
glamor kings and queens—Radio this past month has con- 
tinued to intrench itself more and more solidly in the Holly 
wood barracks. 

About the only two stars of importance whom the big adver- 
tising sponsors haven’t been able to persuade to join the radio 
line-up are Greta Garbo and Shirley Temple. La Garbo won't 
—just as she won’t do a lot of things other people do—while 
Shirley Temple can’t. Her parents definitely say no, because 
they figure, wisely. that seven-year-old Shirley works hard 
enough as it is. 

But Jackie Cooper is now on the air for an eastern coal com- 
pany and little Freddie Bartholomew has taken radio bows 
Marlene Dietrich, runner-up to Garbo as a purveyor of exotic 
glamor, will be coming back when she gets through making 
that English picture, even though her husky voice and her sexy 
personality don’t register as well before the microphone as they 
might. It has reached the point where you don’t look to see 
who is on the air in Hollywood, but who isn’t 

Which reminds me of a swell yarn about Clark Gable. 
He is one Hollywood star who has never gone swell-head 
and who never forgets his early struggle. He was making an 
appearance on Louella Parsons’ ‘‘ Hollywood Hotel’ show, 
which as vou may know broadcasts from the old Figueroa Plav- 
house in downtown Los Angeles, whose boards, at one time or 
another, have been trod by all the great theatrical personages 
of the last decade. 

At a break in rehearsal, Clark walked over to a corner of the 
stage, faced the empty orchestra pit, and started plaving to it 


This Month's Holly 





“Whatcha doing?” kiddingly inquired one of the orchestra 


boys. ‘“Doncha know your lines yet?” 
Clark grinned. “Yep,” he said. “I was digging into the 
past. I was saying the speech I used to say when I played this 


house as a punk kid. It wasn’t long ago, either, fella,” and he 
grinned again. “My line was, as I remember, ‘They wait 
without, sir!’ And now they do wait without for me Swell 
9? 


feeling to come down here! 


UR best romance, to date, of the broadcasting rooms is that 

of the diminutive and lush Lily Pons and her musical 
director, Andre Kostelanetz. These love birds have warmed 
the cockles of even cynical old Hollywood’s blood pumper with 
their affection and adoration of one another. And it was when 
Andre was directing and rehearsing “Lil-lee’’ in her air concerts 
that she first realized what a fine, strong, staunch fellow he was 
and when her Gallic heart began to beat faster. 

There was real drama in their romance. Few people know 
this, but about a year and a half ago, Lily had that not un- 
common but frightening experience for an operatic star, who 
has been overtaxing herself, of hearing herself crack on high 
notes. She went into a definite musical slump and nothing 
could seemingly bring her out of her fears and depression. 

It was Kostelanetz who saved the day, saved Lily from her- 
self by his gentleness, by his unfailing belief in her voice, and by 
his thoughtful and constructive musical work with her. It was 
a short but bitter period in Lily’s career and out of it blossomed 
love, which is so real and so swell. At the finish of Lily’s concert 


Headliners at a recent Kraft Music 
Hall broadcast were Bob Burns, John 
Erskine (author), Rose Bampton 
(Met. star), Bing Crosby, master of 
ceremonies (no hat?), Bette Davis, 
and Jimmy Dorsey, band leader 





at the Hollywood rostrum, while the plaudits of the audience 
were still ringing in her ears, she ran up to Kostelanetz, while 
he turned red behind the ears, and before he could embarrass- 
edly push her completely away—something no fiance should do 
anyway!—before 40,000 people, she kissed him smack on the 
lips! 

One of the most poignant moments in a broadcasting theater 
occurred last month when Jack Oakie and his Ma, Mrs. Evelyn 
Offield, went on the air together in the Lux Theater. Jack was 
playing ‘“‘One Sunday Afternoon.” Mrs. Offield was just play- 
ing herself, Jack’s Ma, giving a short talk on her son’s ex- 
uberant activities as a lad. 

Until this particular afternoon, | don’t think anybody in 
Hollywood had ever seen Jack nervous or at a loss for wise- 
cracks. But something about seeing his Mother up on the 
rostrum, his ‘Mother inexperienced in ways of the brittle, 
cynical show world, did something to Jack. He was about the 
most jittery actor I’ve ever seen—Joan Crawford with all her 
stage fright had nothing on Jack as he waited for Mrs. Offield 
to take the mike! Not until she finished did he regain his 
poise. 

Jack’s Ma was just herself and simply swell. She brought 
down the house, particularly when after her introduction she 
turned and in a stage whisper which not only carried the length 
and breadth of the theater, but out over the ether, said, con- 
fidentially, to Director Cecil B. DeMille, “You know I re 
hearsed this forty-two times!” 

Then she talked about Jack as a small boy. 
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As much as the 


Jack Oakie was very nervous the 
night his Mother, Mrs. Evelyn Of- 
field (center), spoke on a Lux broad- 
cast, but she “stole the show.” She 
is chatting here with DeMille, Jack, 
Agnes Ayres and Helen Twelvetrees 
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broadcast, I liked the answer she gave me when I asked her, 
after the show was over, what one thing Jack did as a boy 
which embarrassed her most. Without a moment’s hesitation 
—you could see she had probably brooded at some length over 
this antic in days gone by when her reputation was at stake in 
the small town in which they lived—she said: “‘The time he 
told the census taker that his father was an Indian, and it was 
published in the paper!” 


OTHING has happened in a long time which saddened the 

town more than the death of kindly Bob Burns’ wife on the 
verge of his great strike in pictures—just a scant few days after 
everyone was acclaiming him for stealing the picture in 
“Rhythm on the Range,” and on the eve of coming into what 
would be a fabulous fortune for the little family from Ar- 
kansas. 

You probably know, too, that the sentimental, honest Bob, 
badly broken up by the tragedy, forced himself to go back on 
the air, after only a week’s layoff. But what you don’t know is 
the heart-tearing thing that occurred in the studio the night of 
his reappearance, which brought tears to the eyes, and chokes 
to the throats of everyone who witnessed it. As Bob finished 
his turn and turned wearily away from the microphone to find 
a seat in the back of the room, the orchestra broke into the tune, 
“No Regrets.”’ Bob started as if he had been shot and the 
tears welled up. It was a dreadful moment but nothing could 
be done—the show was on the air! 





ERE’S a bit of news that carries more behind it than you’d 

think at first reading: Nelson Eddy, the blond M.G.M. 
baritone, has hired his own press agent to ballyhoo his radio 
and concert appearances this year. You don’t see anything 
unusual in this? Well, let me explain. 

Do you remember last year the stories about the swooning 
specimens of femininity who did their collapsing before his dress- 
ing room doors, the mash notes that love-struck maidens wrote 
him, the continent-leaping females [| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 120] 

































Right, poured into sequins for her first 
part in “Night After Night” with George 
Raft, Mae stole the show. Upper, after 
“She Done Him Wrong,” Mae became 
a comfortable, cushioned alibi for lazy 
girls. Plumpness is an insidious thing! 


ACK in 1932, there was a small bit to be cast in Par- 
R amount: “Night after Night.’”’ A hard-boiled bit. Mae 
West took it. It was a comedown for her to play a bit 
after starring in her own stage plays, but Mae’s eyes saw the 
gleam of movie gold and she gambled on the break. Holly- 
wood make-up artists dolled her up. They shadowed her 
really lovely violet eyes. They pruned her eyebrows. They 
dressed the thrice-blonde hair as only those Hollywood hair- 
dressers can. They did her up in a custom-made corset and 
poured sequins over her. They turned her loose in Mr. George 
Raft’s picture, which she stole right from under his not too 
classic nose. She ad libbed her dialogue and had the customers 
in the aisles. She was new—she was different—she was hard- 
boiled—she was marvelous. 
Paramount executives rubbed their hands with glee. 
was gold in them thar hills and valleys. 


There 
They agreed to Mae’s 
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All women must hare some curves, but 
Sylvia draws an object lesson from Mae’s 
that sometimes the 


career to prove 


shortest way to beauty is a straight line 





demands—and Mae is no slouch at demanding—when the con- 
tract was drawn up. They got busy on “She Done Him 
Wrong.”’ You and I and everybody else laughed ourselves 
sick over it. 

She was one of the Big Ten at the box office that year. 
Now, she’s number . . . well, I can’t tell. I haven’t got my 
specs. What happened? 

My silvery voice could be heard saying, at that time, “‘ Yes, 
she’s a riot. But for my money, she should take off twenty 
pounds.” People said to me, ‘Oh, then she wouldn’t be 
Mae West.” “No?” said I. ‘‘Who would she be?” “But 
her plumpness is becoming—she needs that buxom figure for the 
parts she plays.” “‘Um,”’ said I, ‘“‘but plumpness is an insidious 
thing. It sneaks up on you. It becomes just plain fat, before 
you know ite’ 

What did I care, you may be asking, whether Mae West was 
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By MADAME 
SYLVIA 





Right, it was easy to see Mae was go- 
ing too far in “Klondike Annie.” 
Above, in her new picture, “Go West 
Young Man,” with Randolph Scott, she 
has the best vehicle she’s had in ages. 
Will her brand of popularity return? 





HE CURVES? 


slim as a sylph or big as a blimp? I cared only because of the 
effect on you, my darlings. She was a marvelous excuse for 
other women. She was an elegant alibi. She was a comfort- 
able, cushioned way out for all the girls who were getting too 
fat and were too lazy to do anything about it. They pointed 
to her and cried, ‘‘Look! She’s not slender, yet she’s popular, 
famous, wealthy, and do the men go for her! The heck with 
diets and exercises! Why should I slave?” And with a yank- 
ing clown of the girdles over that hunk of fat on the upper 
thigh, they would say “I think men like women to have a 
little flesh on their bones.” A little, did vou get that! . 

Of course men like a little flesh on their women’s bones. Of 
course they don’t like slats. Women must have curves and 
smooth hip lines. Hollow faces, jawbones like razor blades, col- 
larbones sticking out like coat hangers, flat chests and bony 
hips, ruin a woman’s figure just as much as hunks of fat, lumps 
on the hips, spare tires around the middle, too heavy or sagging 
breasts and too many chins. 

There are two object lessons I’d like to draw from Miss 
West, and then I'll give some good, workable advice to you 
who need it. 

First: It was commonly ac- | PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 86| 









































































































































There is more fun. romance and adventure 


than ever before on the Hollywood lots 


UPPOSE the Republicans (or the Democrats) are right, 

and the country does go to pot if the Democrats (or the 

Republicans) win—my, my, will Hollywood be chagrined! 
Hollywood, you see, is still making movies. Movies by the 
dozens, by the scores. Movies costing millions. Movies with 
unexpected stories, unsurpassed stars, unexcelled settings. 

The New Deal never spent money as Hollywood is spending 
it, this autumn of 1936. One hundred and three pictures are in 
production or about to be. Studios are teeming with activity. 
Even extras are working again. There never has been more 
drama, romance, adventure, music and laughter before the 
cameras all at one time. Or more interesting things happening 
behind them. 

For example, there is The Strange Disappearance of Robert 
Taylor. One day, anyone can find him; the next day, no one 
can. A week passes, and still he is missing. There is a rumor 
that he is hiding out until he can get his hair uncurled, after 
“The Gorgeous Hussy.” There is a counter-rumor that this 
isn’t true; that he wore a wig. But true or not, Bob has un- 
questionably vanished. And how, /ow could the most con- 
spicuous hero on the Hollywood scene suddenly and utterly 
disappear? It looks like a case for Mr. William Powell, a sort 
of rehearsal for his forthcoming film, “After the Thin Man.” 

Bob isn’t watching Barbara Stanwyck on her set. He isn’t at 
his tennis club. He isn’t at his house. This is beginning to be 
baffling, when—a carrier pigeon arrives at the M-G-M publicity 
office. To its leg is fastened this message: ‘Have you heard? 
I’m on Stage 2. Bob.” 

So, it develops, is Garbo. That explains everything. 

HERE is one sure way for the most popular actor on earth to 

become invisible for a few weeks, even to a publicity depart- 
ment. Just let him co-star with The Invisible Woman. 

The doors of her set are barred and bolted, and the door- 
keeper has the proportions of Victor McLaglen. No one can 
get inside. No one can see Garbo at work. Q. E. D., no one 
can see any player working with her. Especially, on a picture 
that is one long love scene, as “Camille” is. Garbo likes to 
build up romantic anticipation among the movie goers. 

Eons ago, the tragic ‘‘lady of the camellias’ was brought to 
the screen by Norma Talmadge. Or was it Nazimova? We’ve 
forgotten. But unless our memory has gone completely astray, 
Armand was played by Valentino. Thus Robert becomes the 
first to dare a “great lover’ réle that Rudolph made famous 
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Teamed again (remember “Forsaking 
All Others”) are Gable and Joan 
Crawford in “Love on the Run.” Fran- 
chot (Husband) Tone’s in it, too 


If Bob could have had his choice, maybe he wouldn’t have 
taken the dare. But M-G-M hasn’t had any complaints about 
the casting. For one thing, the prospect of Taylor vs. Garbo is 
too provocative. And another answer seems to be that Taylor 
today is as romantic a personality as Valentino ever was, and 
completely different, which removes any suspicion of footstep 
following. Also, he'll be talking, whereas Valentino only 
pantomimed. 

The rdéle is not a new one to Bob. Eight or ten years ago— 
when Garbo was already making Hollywood eyelash conscious 
—Bob was Armand to the Camille of some Beatrice (Neb.) 
schoolgirl actress. That doesn’t mean a thing, however, when 
he first faces Greta Camille Garbo. 

A studio grip, sneaking outside for a smoke, tells us, ‘‘ Bob 
sure was jittery. That was why the director made him do a 
kissing scene right at the beginning. After a kissing scene. 
anything else would be easy.” 

The director-psychologist is George Cukor, the man who 
brought Katharine Hepburn to Hollywood. Garbo must have 
forgotten that. Or else forgiven him. 

Getting an affidavit from the studio grip that a picture named 
“Camille” is actually being made, that Robert Taylor is safe 
in the arms of Greta Garbo, and that the film should be ready 
for late Fall release, we move beyond the baleful eye of the door- 
keeper. If we can’t see Garbo and Taylor together, at least we 
can watch Joan Crawford, Clark Gable and Franchot Tone 
making “ Love on the Run.” 

“Oh, no, you can’t,” says the Crawford-Gable-Tone door- 
keeper, who is built like Man Mountain Dean. ‘“They’re 
making process shots.” 

There is no arguing with a man who makes a statement like 
that. It’s easier to crash a Garbo set than one where “‘process 
shots” are the order of the day. They are the most difficult 
bits of movie photography 

Suppose the hero and heroine are to take a bus ride on Fifth 
Avenue, New York. The film company won’t sponsor a loca- 
tion trip just to get that one shot; it would be too expensive. 
Instead, the studio will have a cameraman in New York take a 








Gregory Ratoff, Lawrence Tibbett and 
Arthur Treacher in Tibbett’s first 





. ; ‘ picture in over a year, “Under Your 


At Columbia Bing Crosby and Madge 
Evans stroll to the “Pennies from 
Heaven” set, while Bing originates 
knock-knocks to make them laugh 


ride on a Fifth Avenue bus and film the traffic behind it. » He 
will then ship his negative to Hollywood. The film will be pro- 
jected on a big screen on a studio sound stage. In front of the 
screen, on a bus seat, will be the hero and heroine. In front of 
them, and facing them, will be a movie camera—photographing 
them on a bus seat against a background of Fifth Avenue 
traffic. 

You'll never know the difference between this and the real 
thing, after the movie magicians finish synchronizing the three- 
dimensional foreground with the two-dimensional background. 
But the synchronizing isn’t easy. That’s why no distractions, 
no visitors, are allowed. 

We don’t know what process shots Joan and Clark and 
lranchot are making—but we'll keep our eyes open for moving 
backgrounds when we see the picture, which should be an 
amusing comedy. Joan is trying to escape from an amorous 
nobleman, while Clark is trying to flee from a persistent prin- 
cess, and Franchot is trying to help them both along. Thev’re 
being directed by W. S. “One-Take” Van Dyke, which means 
Joan and Franchot will soon be back at their music lessons. 


HE only things to stop us from getting on the next set are a 

flashing red light and an insistent bell. To the right of the door 
is a sign: ‘Do Not Enter While Light Is Burning or Bell Is 
Ringing.”” They are the signals of a “‘take.’”’ As soon as they 
stop, we can enter. 

We are on the set of ‘* Maytime,” the third picture to co-star 
Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy, and the first picture to 
give Nelson a chance to warble a bit of opera. There are nine 
songs in the picture, and two of them are operatic. But despite 
the amount of singing, Jeanette and Nelson have to do more 
acting than in any previous picture. 

They both have dual roles. (They are two present-day 
lovers who are about to part, then two old-time lovers who did 


part.) Also, they are surrounded by such scene stealers as 


Frank Morgan, Paul Lukas, Julie Haydon and Mary Phillips. 
This is Mary Phillips’ first picture, but she knows her acting. 
She is from Broadway, and married to Humphrey Bogart 





Spell,” being filmed at 20th Century 


This setting is of a theatrical office in New York in 1886 It 
is properly dingy and cramped, with sooty windows, oil lamps 
and wooden fixtures. Only three of the principals are to appear 
in this scene—Jeanette, Julie and Lukas. According to the 
dialogue, Nelson is “‘up in his dressing room.” Actually, he is 
probably at home, playing a bruising game of badminton 

Jeanette is devastating in a rust-brown suit, vintage of 1886. 
(And why is it that girls who look well in costumes of any 
period are never listed among those who know how to wear 
clothes?) Julie, much prettier than she was allowed to be when 
she made her great hit in “‘The Scoundrel,” wears dark green. 
Lukas’ tall erectness is exaggerated by his long frock coat. 

It is a brief scene, but Director Edmund Goulding rehearses 
it for a half-hour before ‘‘shooting.’”” He knows just what he 
wants and is not satisfied until he gets it. Between rehearsals, 
Jeanette and Julie are confronted with hairdressers, armed with 
combs. This happens to all feminine players, on all sets. Be- 
tween rehearsals, Lukas plays ‘‘knock-knock” with the camera 
crew. He gets a laugh out of: “ Knock-knock Who’s 
there? Laemmle Laemmle who? Laemmle call 
vou sweetheart.”’ Lukas used to work for Jr and Carl 
Laemmle of Universal fame. 

Next door, practically the whole cast of ‘‘ The White Dragon’ 
seems to be assembled on one small set. It is the interior of a 
stateroom on a steamship—light-colored and modernistic. The 
stateroom belongs to Edmund Lowe, just back from England, 
who is playing a novelist-detective with a Hollywood murder 
to solve. (The picture was originally called ‘* Murder in the 
Chinese Theater,” presumably until Sid Grauman of the 
Chinese Theater heard about it.) 

Elissa Landi, who is actually a novelist as well as a movie 
star, is playing a worried movie star. Edmund Gwenn, late of 
“Anthony Adverse,” is Lowe’s facetious valet. Edgar Ken- 
nedy, specialist in registering a “slow burn,” is a bonehead 
detective. He has just locked Ted Healy, an unruly press 
agent, in a bathroom, and Healy is trying to break down the 
door The place is a madhouse as they go through a rehearsal. 

Lowe tells Kennedy that he ought to have him fired from the 
force. Kennedy, about to leave the stateroom, says that would 
be a pleasure; maybe he would get Lowe out of his hair for a 
while. That is supposed to be the end of the scene But sotto 
voce, as the bald-headed Kennedy closes the door, Lowe wise- 
cracks, “You haven’t got any hair!”’ 

Director George Seitz hears the quip, and seizes onto it. He 
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tells Lowe to make it part of his 
dialogue—to shout it at Kennedy 
as he leaves. It will give an amus- 
ing snap to the end of the scene. 

Some players mangle dialogue. 
Others improve it. Sometimes 
unintentionally, like Eddie Lowe 
in that scene. Sometimes inten- 
tionally, like Claudette Colbert in 
one of the opening scenes of ‘‘ Maid 
of Salem.”’ 


E visit her the first day ol 

shooting. Long before we 
round the corner of the set, we hear 
Claudette laughing. She just has 
to laugh Now she is having a 
struggle, hooking a snap on her 
tight-fitting Puritan dress. And 
very pert she looks in it, too 
topped as it is by a Dutchy cap. 
Under the cap, she is wearing a 
light-colored wig—to make her 
look a bit more Anglo-Saxon. But 
there is no changing those lively 
dark eyes. 

She tells us, ‘“‘This is the first 
picture I’ve made in seven and a 
half months, and I’m scared stiff. 
I don’t like vacations—particu- 
larly long ones. It’s too easy to 
get out of the swing of things. | 
was wide awake at five-thirty this 
morning, anticipating everything 
that might happen today. I’m 
like this at the start of every pic- 
ture; you’d think I had never 
acted before.” 

Claudette doesn’t look scared, 
or even stiff, as she goes into the 
scene with Louise Dresser and 
young Bennie Bartlett (the young- 
ster of “‘The Texas Rangers”’) 
The setting is the interior of a 
small house in the early Puritan 
settlement of Salem, which later 
burned some “‘witches.”” The time 
is 1650. Bennie comes in from 
school, makes a few remarks, and 
Claudette, commenting on them 
as she puts on a cape, prepares to 
go out. 

As originally rehearsed, she says 
nothing as she leaves; she just 
goes. Claudette feels that this de- 
parture falls flat. She adds, “I'll 
be home before sundown’—and 
looks inquiringly at Director 
Frank Lloyd. He nods that the 
few simple words give the scene 
something that it needs. 

That’s how seriously Claudette Colbert takes her acting 
And this réle is serious and dramatic. So is the réle played by 
Fred MacMurray, her partner in two previous comedy hits 
We miss seeing the newlywed Fred in garb a Ja Miles Standish. 
They are shooting “around” him until he finishes “‘Champagne 
Waltz” with Gladys Swarthout. 

Leaving the Colbert set, we discover something on the Para- 
mount lot that we never knew existed. It is called ‘“‘the T- 
tank.” Supposedly, the “T” stands for “‘torrent.”” That’s 
where the outdoor rain scenes are filmed. 

It is a large open rectangle of ground, roofed over with canvas 
to diffuse California sunlight. Suspended at intervals high 
above the ground are parallel rows of perforated iron pipes. to 
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Above, Douglas Scott and Freddie Barthol- 
omew rehearse for “Lloyd's of London” with 
dialogue director, Lionel Bevans. 
Rudd Weatherax, animal trainer, on the 
set of “Theodora Goes Wild” with Irene 
Dunne. He holds “Inkie” while “Corky” 
looks on. Both animals appear in the film 


which hoses are attached. Thence 
falls the ‘‘rain.” 

We see twenty-two football 
players and a referee get a 
drenching, and twenty-three mud 
baths, for a scene in “Rose 
Bowl.” Before the shot, we spot 
Tom Brown on one of the teams 
after the shot, he is anonymous 
Buster Crabbe isn’t in this scene. 
That’s too bad. He could give a 
swimming exhibition. 

According to Paramount, this 
is practically the millenium in 
football films. If only because: 
There are no seventy-five-yard 
passes, no last-minute touch- 
downs, no pep talks by a coach, 
no girl running on the field with a 
message for Her Hero, and no 
famous football players in the 
cast. 

Something different, too, is 
Mae West in “Go West, Young 
Man”’—which started its riotous 
life a year ago, on Broadway, as 
“Personal Appearance.” It is a 
burlesque of a touring movie star, 
whose car breaks down in front of 
a Middle West farmhouse, where 
she goes on the make for the 
nearest available male—while her 
harried press agent tries to head 
off a scandal. 

We find Mae in the interior ot 
the farmhouse, which is a prime 
example of rural domesticity. 
Picture Mae in that setting—if 
you can—upholstered in clinging 
satin and sapphires, a burlesque 
of a glamor queen on parade. 
Hip swinging and quip slinging 
We can’t divulge any of her laugh- 
lines. It would be like revealing 
the clues of a mystery play 


Lower, 


one thing 


RUT we can repeat 
she said—between scenes. We 
asked her if she thought movie 


stars should keep diaries. ‘‘ Yes 
if they keep them in code.” 
Warren William, Randolph 
Scott, Isabel Jewell, Alice Brady, 
Elizabeth Patterson, Lyle Talbot 
and Margaret Perry help to make 
up the strongest supporting cast 
that Mae has ever had. 
Margaret Perry isa young New 
York actress, married to the white 
hope of the Broadway stage, Bur- 
gess Meredith. He is making his 
movie debut this month at RKO in the screen version of his 
stage hit, ‘‘ Winterset.” This will be one of the most unusual 
pictures of the year—a melodrama, with a slum setting and 
dialogue in blank verse. Arty? No. It packs a punch. 

Most of the action takes place in a sloping cobblestone street, 
abutting on Brooklyn Bridge, and in the interior of a water- 
front hovel. The street set is a masterpiece of realism. Even 
such small details as old dirty scraps of paper on the cobble- 
stones, and stone-damp on the bridge abutment, are there. 

Meredith and Margo, who also played in the stage version, 
stand in a grotto under the bridge, making love, while a mist 
falls between them and the camera. (It’s certainly the rainy 
season in the studios!) | PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 114 | 


























ATHLEEN HOWARD 


JULIET OF 1936 


One of Norma Shearer's favorite 
costumes for little dinners is this 
almost classic combination of 
mess jacket in heavy silk weave 
and slim black crépe skirt. Her 
belt is of ciré satin, her blouse of 
white crépe and she has bor- 
rowed one of her famous hus- 
band’s neckties. Red carnation 
and sandals of patent leather, 
stitched in white. Her coiffure is 
a modernized version of Juliet's. 
Two soft rolls in the back and 
curls built up high in front, the 
whole powdered with gold dust. 


NATURAL COLOR PHOTO 
SY JAMES BDOOLCITTLUEE 
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A dress of peach 
colored marquanza, 
is worn by Ginger 
Rogers in “Swing 
Time.” The _ short 
sleeves are formed 
of pinwheel ruffles 
of the same mate- 
rial as the wide 
skirt. Tiny buttons 
lead up to a severe 
Puritan collar, in 
contrast to the frou- 
frou of the skirt 








Over the dress is a magnifi- 
cent floor length cape of 
peach lame. Bernard New- 
man has squared the shoul- 
ders and fastened it at the 
throat with crystalline but- 
tons of peach, edged in pearls 















Red velvet san- 
dals stitched in 
gold, lined and 
Piped in gold 
kid. Gold buckle 


GINGERS 
RERET 
ARE NEWS. fev ncs 


ent leather trim- 
ming. Brass in- 
step ornament 





HEN Ginger was a child her great ambition was to 

VV ex enough money to have all the shoes she 
wanted. 

She loves them still! Sometimes she buys a beautiful 


pair first and then plans her gown and accessories to go 
with them. 

That is how important she thinks they are. 

Ginger thinks it is harder to select the right shoe than the 
right hat or gown. You can change a gown and you may cock 
your hat at a becoming angle, but a shoe—well, it goes on just 
one way and that’s that. 

She doesn’t like fussy shoes, and she is so right. Too 
much trimming, she says, makes a foot look heavy and 
thick. 


One day she had to decide whether or not her dancing | 


feet on the screen should appear with bows. So a solemn 
director, cameraman and producer sat, elbows on knees, as 
Ginger paraded before them, one foot with a bow-tied slip- 
per, one foot just plain slipper. The plain one won out. 

When you remember that a dancer goes through gruelling 
hours of rehearsals and that foot fatigue makes lines in the 
face, you will realize that in selecting her shoes she is really 
aiding her beauty. 

Feet swell, straps cut after hours of work. Therefore, shoes 
that fit are of paramount importance. Ginger says a shoe 
that is too small revenges itself by making the foot look 





Brown calf and 
suede, stitched 
in silk. Brass 
buckles, and 
semi-square toe 


White crépe 
sandal. Silver 
stitching and 
buckle, also 
rhinestone trim 




















Black suede ox- 
fords with me- 
dium heel. Kid 
trimming stitch- 
ed in black silk 


large when it is crowded into it. 

“Never, never abuse shoes,’”’ admonishes Ginger. ‘‘ Don’t 
let them become run-down, with crooked heels or scuffed 
surface. Be as conscious of shoe neatness as you are of 
dress neatness. 

“And keep the gadgets off them.” 





Green suede 
pump with pig- 
skin tongue. 
Oval cut-out. 


Brass buckle 
Shoes by Miller 





Gray suéde finish shoe with new 
squared heel and brass eyelets 


Frances 


FOOTBALL FAN 


Frances Langford dons a 
dress of brown alpaca. 
The skirt flare is achieved 
by many gores. Over it 
she wears a _ leopard 
sports coat, cut in gener- 
ous lines, with wide 
lapels and pockets. On 
her massed carnation 
bouquet she displays the 
F of her favorite uni- 
versity, Florida “U.” She 
wears a brown felt hat 





The detail of this navy blue Forstman twill dress 
is excellent. Note the square pocket with the 
oblique slot. The blouse fastens with nickel 
bows up to the neck. Hat of blue felt with 
a forward pitch and a bright blue feather 


Left: A cape suit of Oxford gray herringbone, 
combined with a black wool skirt and emerald 
green duvetyn blouse. The hat is a scrap of 
black felt, pierced with a bright green feather. 
Above: Charming color combination in a flared 
wool skirt of brown crépe, and a duvetyn jacket 
in warm rust, fastened with self covered but- 
tons. The vertical pockets are stitched in dia- 
mond shape. High crowned felt hat in brown, 
topped with a bright copper feather. White 
gloves. Clothes are from Bebe Daniels 
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Slipper satin makes this classic bridal cos- 
tume Travis Banton designed for Shirley Ross 
in “The Big Broadcast of 1937.” The wide 
sash and circular skirt soften its severity. 
Orange blossoms encircle the neck and head, 
and the tulle veil is attached just above 
Shirley's curls at the back. Lilies of the 
valley and orange blossoms are circled with 
lace for a bouquet. Right: In the same picture, 
Shirley wears what Travis considers an ideal 
autumn wedding gown. It is of silver lame 
with a long train. The veil is of silver tulle, 
banded in silver. Flowers of silver hold the 
veil in place and are worn between the points 
of the surplice neckline. Princess silhouette 
and hint of Directoire line are ultra new 














Oren 


FOR 


INSPECTION 


Madeleine Carroll 
illustrates the four 
steps of eye make- 
up. Right: applica- 
tion of shadow 


BY 
CAROLYN 


YES, ears and toes are out in the open this season. Fashion 


decrees open-toed sandals, coiffures sweeping up and back 


from the ears, profile revealing hats. So—look to your feet 
in their lace-toed hose; your ears beneath their mounting rolls 
and curls. 
and the mirror of your personality. 

Any ear is more attractive if partially covered, but if you 
have an oyster ear, for heaven’s sake, hide it completely. The 
girl with the shell-like ear will want to trot out the time-worn 
but always effective trick of rouging the lobe to harmonize 
with her make-up—to garnish it with a frivolous bit of jewelry. 
Perhaps she may gently carry the rouge from the lobe up the 
outer edge, thereby making the inner part more whitely 
gleaming. 

Tend your toes as tenderly as you do your fingertips. If your 
feet are tired, an Spsom Salts footbath and a brisk brushing 
with a stiff brush will start the circulation and get rid of dead 
cuticle. A little massage with a foot ice or cream is soothing and 
softening. Shape the nails, buff them and lacquer them to 
match your fingertips. A little pearly nail enamel applied to 
the tip, where the color leaves off, is an effective contrast when 
viewed through a sheer stocking. 


Your eyes, of course, are the focal point of your face 


Encircled, the brows 
darkened with pen- 
cil and a fine line 
drawn at the roots 
of lower lashes to 
enlarge the eye. 
Last, mascara 


If your hands are affecting an iridescent polish, repeat it on 
your toes and complete the scene with an iridescent eye 
shadow. One beauty of this luminous polish is that it will go 
with any color gown. Try pinking the cushiony part of the toe 
so that it glows like a baby’s—then, too, the toe won’t look so 
dead against a colored polish if color you prefer. Well-groomed 
feet are twinkling feet, airy of step. 

Though the natural look is the one to be desired, the loveliest 
eyes can be made lovelier by a little clever make-up—and still 
look natural. If vou follow Madeleine Carroll’s routine of 
application, you can’t go wrong 

At night you will probably want to use metallic eye shadow. 
If your eves are red-rimmed and bloodshot from strain or lack 
of sleep, the use of a good eye lotion may be followed by the 
application of green shadow and green mascara to neutralize the 
ruddy color. It’s fun to experiment with color—try mixing a 
little on the back of vour hand and use the combination you like 
best. Blue and green are lovely, or brown and green—and blue 
and brown give a natural dark shadow. The proportion is your 
individual problem. Use the lighter color first, blending the 
darker over it. 


One important point whicha_ [| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 109 | 
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SYNOPSIS 
Sue Martin came to Hollywood 
after winning a beauty contest in 
Tremont, her home town. She became 
the script girl for Bill Lederer, a 
Mammoth Studio director. Bill, 
who liked Sue and hoped to train her 
to become an actress, turned bitter and 
discouraged when the directing of his 
picture “Breakfast for Two,” was 
laken from him and given to Paul 
Elsmere, brilliant playwright and 
director. Bill tried to drown his sor- 
rows and Sue had to drive him home 
during a heavy rainstorm. She was 
discovered at his home, wrapped in 
one of his dressing gowns, by several 
people from the studio. With them 
was Jimmy Frost, a columnist, who 
next day wrote a misinter pretation of 
the affair. Sue was brokenhearted 
about it, and about Tommy, the boy BY S 
she had loved back in Tremont, who 
married another girl. Bill was given 
an important new picture to direct 
and Sue stayed on as Elsmere’s script 
girl. Sol Kessler, head of Mammoth, 
invited connected with 
“Breakfast for Two,” to his estate, where Elsmere was resting 
after an illness. Sue heartily disliked Elsmere. His suaveness 
and reputation with women disgusted her, as well as his attention 
to Alma Allen, his leading lady. While dressing for a party 
which Kessler was giving, Sue received a telephone call from 
Bill, who explained he was casting her in his new picture. “Oh,” 
she said, and her heart suddenly throbbed. The story continues— 


everyone 


HERE were fully fifty people scattered around the huge 

living room. Kessler was doing the thing right. He had 

invited all of glittering Hollywood; all who were socially 
and financially important and prominent; all who were glam- 
orous and beautiful. This, unfortunately, had to include the 
merely tolerated—unattractive wives and unimportant hus- 
bands. 

Bill Lederer, eager-eyed and bronzed, met her at the stairs. 
He took her around and introduced her, moving from group to 
group. She tried to remember all the names but couldn’t, al- 
though many of the faces were familiar to her. She had seen 
them in the movies. 

Bill, it seemed, didn’t like Elsmere. He indicated him 
sitting with the stunning Alma Allen. She was breath-taking 
ina scarlet and black dress, posing in exhibitionary magnificence. 
Alma Allen was, Sue told herself, the complete realization of 
the popular conception of a movie star. Her glorious smile 
carried high voltage. She was saying something to which Paul 
Elsmere listened with a listless amusement. 

“Sol’s central showpiece at this party, of course,” said Bill, 
“is Alma Allen —and Paul Elsmere. That thin guy is Paul 
Elsmere. He sets rivers on fire and drowns out towns. As far 
as he’s concerned, Hollywood is just a stop on the Santa Fe. 
God’s own gift to the theater. After awhile I’ll corner Kessler 
and we three will go in a huddle about your new job. First, I’ll 
introduce you to Elsmere.” 


Sue looked up at him. ‘Thanks, Bill,” she said. “I met 
Paul Elsmere. This afternoon.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes. And, of course, I’ve met Alma Allen.” 

“Yeah!” grinned Bill suddenly. ‘I remember. In my 
pajamas! Let’s go over and make our little curtsy. It’s a 


’ 


strange Hollywood custom.’ 

As they approached the group, Sue was conscious of Paul 
Elsmere’s eyes surveying her keenly. The group disintegrated 
as she and Bill came up. Paul Elsmere smiled exclusively to 
her. It acted like a chemical stimulant in her blood. Think- 
ing of her recent bathing escapade she turned away abruptly. 
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GIRLS 
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GORDON 





GURWiHT 


“Wait here,” 
you a cocktail.” 


said Bill, guiding her to one side. 
He left. 

A darkly handsome young man sauntered up and smiled to 
her. He said: ‘‘ Well, how do you like it?” He looked vaguely 
familiar, and she remembered having been introduced to him 
a few minutes ago, but his name escaped her. His eyes were 
on the resplendent Alma Allen, a quizzical, faintly weary 
mirth in their tawny depths. Not knowing just what to say, 
Sue followed his look. 

“She’s gorgeous, isn’t she?” Sue said. 

“Gorgeous,” he agreed pleasantly, but with something 
definitely portentous in his inflection. Sue asked: 

“You know her? Miss Allen I mean?” 

“Not very well,” he replied absently, though his dark eyes 
followed the vivid little star with a curious intensity. Alma 
Allen was hanging on Elsmere’s arm with an air of complete 
possession. “She’s only my wife,” the young man finished. 
“I’m Ricardo De Soto.” 

“T’m—sorry!”’ stammered Sue. 
embarrassment stained her cheeks. 

The dark young man smiled. 
advised lightly, and stalked away 


“T’ll get 


The dusky red of a pained 
“T—didn’t know—” 
“Think nothing of it,” he 


HOLLYWOOD'S inner circle confused Sue. She saw Paul 

Elsmere coming toward her. Alma Allen, she noted, was 
now seated at a piano, where she was toying with the keys, her 
green eyes on Elsmere. Softly she swung into the hit number 
from one of Elsmere’s successful musicals. It was a song that 
had swept the entire country. 

Near her, now, stood the darkly handsome young man who 
had admitted that he was her husband; also a small group 
urging her to play. Kessler, seeing where Elsmere was headed, 
came waddling over, his puckish face wreathed in smiles. Bill 
came back with two cocktails, and frowned. 

Kessler beamed upon them all, and his eyes went to Sue. 

‘““My dear,” he said kindly, “Bill’s been telling me about 
you. He wants I should let him put you in pictures.”’ 

Before she could answer, Paul Elsmere said lazily: 

“Before you make any plans for Miss Martin, just remember 
that I have already slated her for my next picture. Don’t make 
any other plans for her, please.” 

It came as a bombshell to Kessler, to Bill—as she could see 
by his startled look—to herself. She almost dropped the glass 
she was holding, and a pulse in her throat began to throb 

“T’m recasting,’ went on Elsmere casually. ‘‘ Miss Martin 
is exactly the type I had in mind for the Countess Tanya.” 


Lloyd's greatest passion is authenticity—perhaps 
it's the secret of his success. On the opposite 
page, he holds the gold Academy Award for 
“Cavalcade” (1932). Top, he is outstanding in his 
direction of sea sagas. One of his most thrilling 
scenes was the fight between the galleon and the 
pirate ship in “The Sea Hawk” (1924). He re- 
fuses to fool the public and is fussy about details 
—witness the care being given Clark Gable’s 
make-up in “Mutiny on the Bounty.” (2nd from top) 


film. Both offer to the world the greatest motion pictures 
that come out of Hollywood. Both are supreme artists. 

I discovered Lloyd last week on location at Santa Cruz, 
California, where, under the clear sky, he has built the 
village of Salem, Massachusetts. It’s indicative of his 
greatest passion—that of authenticity—that for only a 
few sequences he has built a complete town, with every 
house entire and with every small detail superbly real 
and superbly in place. 

He was standing near the cameras on a high platform 
built to overlook the village green, where technicians and 
prop boys and hundreds of extras were preparing a mob 
shot. I gestured inclusively at the magnificent set. 

“How do you reconcile a palpable extravagance like 
this,” I said, ‘“‘with the fact that vou want to make a lot 
of money out of ‘The Maid of Salem?’ You could have 
done the whole thing on a soundstage at one third the 
expense.” 

‘““Answer’s simply that the public is no fool,” he told 
me. ‘To get them into the theater I have to offer them 
great pictures. If they detect any artificiality in the 
product they won’t think it’s any good. So they won’t 
go tosee it. Soit won’t make any money. Sol go in for 

authenticity. You understand?” 

Through a microphone he directed the scene, his 
eyes critical, his voice unexcited and faintly de- 
tached. He made no great to-do, there was no 
temperament. And after three takes he said, 
“Print ’em,” and grinned at me. “That wasn’t so 
bad, d’you think?” 

“Looked pretty good.” We climbed down from 
the platform, found chairs in the shade and 
sprawled in them. 

“Did I ever tell you about the break I had on 
one shot like that?”’ He laughed, remembering. 
“Tt was during the making of ‘Cavalcade,’ and I 
had to have an Armistice Day celebration sequence. 
We scheduled all the scenes in advance and sheerly 
by accident that particular shot was scheduled on 
the real holiday. Then something happened, and 
we had to revise the schedule, and again by acci- 
dent that scene again turned up on that day. So 
we held our own services in the morning, and then 
gave everyone an hour for lunch—and when the 
extras came back they were still so inspired that 
the feeling injected itself into the film. Got one of 
the best bits of celluloid I’ve ever seen, as a result.” 

“The effects you get aren’t all lucky accidents,” 
I told him. ‘I want [| PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 101 ] 


Left, Frank Lawton, Diana Wynyard and Clive 
Brook in a scene from “Cavalcade,” the picture 
which set all England weeping. Bottom, he is 
especially sympathetic to British themes, and 
his favorite picture was “Berkeley Square” in 
1933, with Irene Browne, Valerie Taylor, Leslie 
Howard, Colin Keith-Johnston and Heather Angel. 
Lloyd stands immediately behind Howard with 
his watch in his hand, impatient to get to work. 
He is a good businessman as well as an artist 
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Another episode involving the thrill- 
ing jungle fights and romantic lean- 
ings of Tarzan, The Ape Man, is 
brought to the screen by M-G-M, 
under the title of “Tarzan Escapes.” 
Surely Johnny Weissmuller, back in 
his famed réle, wouldn't want to es- 
cape from such a domestic little 
wren as Maureen O'Sullivan (also 
back as the English girl). Left, the 
lovers sample some African vege- 
tables. Below, Maureen tidies up. 
To conform to the story, everything 
in this amazing tree-top house is 
really handmade, with only a knife 
and hatchet for tools. Maureen 
washes in a basin made by Tarzan 
too. Right, even a jungle bedroom 
can be somewhat modernistic 














Why Jimmy Cagney Took a Walk 





Those were the questions I asked him point- 


blank in this, his first printed interview 
since that day in March, 1936, when the court 
ruled in his favor and cancelled his contract 
with Warners. (That ruling, incidentally, is 
still under appeal by the studio, so obviously 
Warners are fighting for a principle too, the 
principle that a contract is a contract and must 
be lived up to the very last letter.) Those 
were the questions he answered. Cagney~ 
spoke his mind—spoke it straight and without 
fear. 

But first let us go back a few years. It is 
necessary to do so to paint the real picture of 
the Jimmy Cagney of today, to explain in 
some measure his nature and what makes him 
act and think the way he does. 


IFE has never handed him anything on a 
silver platter. He has had to fight for every- 


thing he has achieved. Time after time, 
events’ contrived to thwart his ambition, 


block him from reaching his goal. Time after 
time, he fought through with dogged determi- 
nation that would not be licked. 

True, the Cagney family—father, mother, 
four sons and one daughter—knew compara- 
tive ease during the early part of Jimmy’s 
life. His father owned a large saloon, and in 
the free and easy days of that particular era 
of prosperity, such an enterprise yielded a 
successful living. 

Then came harder times and Jimmy, just 
graduated from public school, began to earn 
his way in the world. He became, at fourteen, 
an office boy at the Vew York Sun. Next, and 
for a little more money, a bundle wrapper at 
Wanamaker’s. Then, upon entering Colum- 
bia University where he began what he thought 
was to be his life’s work, drawing, he obtained 
a part time job as custodian of a branch of the 
New York Public Library. 

With the death of the father, the Cagney 
finances became serious. The James Cagney 
masterpieces, while indicative of a talent 
worthy of development, brought in little 
money. So Jimmy gave up his part-time job, 
his artistic aspirations and his chance at 
higher education to pitch in and really help 
feed six mouths. 

He began as a chorus boy in a musical 
comedy, ‘Pitter Patter.” When the show 
closed he went into vaudeville, playing a 
Jewish boy (and with his “funny Irish pan”’— 
the quotes are his) in a dramatic sketch. He 
went from that act to others, playing for five 
years the tank towns he now calls the “Cagney 
Circuit.” Sometimes he received $12.50 a 
week, sometimes $25.00; and once he struck 
the all-time high of $37.50. But regardless of 
what he earned, he kept only ten dollars a 
week for his own living expenses—and try, he 
says, living, eating, and traveling on ten 
bucks a week; it’s quite a trick and not such a 
pleasant one. He sent the remainder home 
to his mother. 

Then came Broadway. 

Y 1929 the name of Cagney was known and 

known favorably to New York producers. 
Not as star material, but as a player who 
could be depended upon for a solid perform- 
ance. 

1929 brought him his first big chance, a réle 
in George Kelly’s “Maggie the Magnificent.” 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 ] 


Opposite him played a girl named Joan 
Blondell. Both scored, and both were signed 
for ‘Penny Arcade” the next season. Warner 
Brothers bought the play and brought Blondell 
and Cagney to Hollywood. The year was 
1930. Jimmy was thirty then, a man who had 
proved he could take it on the chin for eleven 
years and come up smiling. But not 
sarily asking for more. 

Then came the break he had hoped, prayed 
and worked for. From his first few moments 


neces 








respect, and he must lack self-respect if he 
allows himself to be pushed around, to be paid 
less than he is worth; if he works for less than 
he is entitled to receive, if he permits anyone, 
employer or not, consciously to take advantage 
of him.” 

So Jimmy’s definition and understanding of 
self-respect was what led to all his resultant 
difficulties with Warners. In each instance 
the issue apparently devolved upon the inter- 
pretation of his contract with them. In 


When D. W. Griffith recently visited Director Woody Van Dyke and Clark 
Gable on the set at M-G-M, he was delighted to find himself in the very 
same chair he had used when he directed pictures there many years ago 


on the screen it was evident another smash 
personality had arrived. His rise to a box- 
office record-breaker was nothing short of 
phenomenal. But it brought in its wake 
another fight for Cagney. Not against 
poverty, want and discouragement this time, 
but, to use his own words, “for my rights and 
justice, and to keep my self-respect.” 

Jimmy’s use of that word self-respect, in 
this instance, puzzled me. I could not see, I 
told him, what it had to do with a man earn- 
ing $400 a week in a reputable profession. 

‘Money as such does not,” Jimmy answered 
me. ‘Only in a relative sense. This is the 
way it works out. An actor, of all people, 
must have self-confidence if he is to succeed. 
It is the very backbone of his work. But he 
cannot have self-confidence if he lacks self 


other words, whether the letter or the spirit of 
the various agreements should be considered 
binding. 

He was content with his first salary from 
Warners, the $400-a-week one. It was $50 
a week more than he was getting in New 
York on the stage, he admitted, and the 
movies were an entirely new medium in which 
he realized he must prove himself. 

That he did prove himself is a matter of 
box-office history. So compelling, in fact, 
was his two-minute scene, which constituted 
his entire appearance in “The Millionaire,” 
with George Arliss, that he immediately was 
given the lead in “Public Enemy.” You 
remember what that picture did, both for 
Warners and Cagney. 

‘Before the returns and reaction on ‘Public 
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Enemy’ began to come in, | again was cast 
in a subordinate rdéle, this time in the Edward 
G. Robinson picture, ‘Smart Money,’ ” Jimmy 
recounted. “When it was released, however, 
it was with a co-star billing with Eddie despite 
the fact mine was a role of lesser importance 

“After that came ‘Blonde Crazy,’ and I was 
given full star rating. My salary remained 
at $400. 

“When the contract was first made I was 
assured that if I proved successful, the usual 
Hollywood custom would be followed. My old 
contract would be torn up and a new one 
given me proportionate to my value to the 
company. I now felt I had proved to be 
valuable and asked for the adjustment. It 
was refused. And so Cagney disappeared.” 

He went to New York and then to New Eng- 
land. Three months later, in October of 1931, 
he was called back. He was given a $1000-a- 
week increase in salary, a new contract, and 


week at stated intervals. In addition it was 
verbally agreed, he said, that he should make 
only four pictures a year. 

That stipulation became the crux of his 
third and last battle with Warners. He felt 
it necessary to the life of his career. 

“Prior to that I had been making pictures so 
thick and fast I found I was following myself 
into theaters almost every two weeks,” he 
explained. ‘Which was a swell way to make 
the public good and tired of me and write a 
quick finis to me. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference how competent an actor you may be, 
if the public doesn’t want to see you any 
more, you’re all washed up.” 

Without doubt there were outsiders then, 
just as there are now, who figure, “It’s just too 
darn bad, the poor guy’s only getting $1400 a 
week. It practically breaks my heart.” Such 
persons find it difficult to sympathize with an 
actor’s attempts to get more To them it 





Overheard on the “Libeled Lady” set at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer: 
Bill Powell: “What strong muscles you have, Grandma!” 
Myrna Loy: “The better to sock you with, my dear!” 


the assurance that future adjustments, it 
warranted, would again be made. On that 
first walkout he something like 
$5000 in salary—his first dollars and cents 
concession to a principle. 

The new figure satisfied him, he said, al- 
though he knew at the time that there were 
other players, both on the Warner lot and at 
other studios, who were not as valuable to 
their employers from a box-oflice point of 
view and yet were receiving salaries ranging 
from $2500 to $5000 a week. 


sacrificed 


A YEAR passed, a busy year in which he 

made, among other pictures, “The 
Crowd Roars,” “Taxi,” and “Winner Take 
All.” The Cagney name drew record-breaking 
crowds into theaters. The Cagney person- 
ality and performance sent them away doing 
rave acts and eagerly watching for his next 
appearance. His value to the studio defi- 
nitely had increased, he felt, and so 

“And so I said again, how about it,” he went 
on. “Again I ran up against a stone wall. 
Again I was told there had been no under- 
standing about a salary adjustment commen- 
surate with my value as a piece of property 
Again I walked out.” 

He was away from Hollywood six months 
this time before the differences were settled, 
a period of time in which he would have earned 
some $35,000 in salary at the old figure. By 
the new deal he was to receive a salary start- 
ing at $3000 a week and sliding up to $4500 a 
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looks like sheer greedy, unreasonable avarice 
What had he to say to that? I asked Jimmy. 

“There’s a good, sound answer to it,” he 
answered. ‘In the first place, there are just 
so may pictures in a personality, particularly 
a type personality. Ironically enough, the 
thing that makes you also breaks you. Your 
traits, mannerisms and peculiarly individual 
method of working that draw people to you, 
likewise become tiresome and drive people 
away from you. 

“In the second place, the earning years of an 
actor are limited. If acting were like other 
jobs, say a bank clerk’s, for example, it would 
be a different story. Age and appearance have 
nothing to do with such a worker’s usefulness 
to his employer, at least not until advanced 
age is reached. But age and appearance do 
concern an actor. Once you no longer look 
the youthful or special types you portray, 
once your body refuses to meet the physical 
demands made on it for certain actions, 
you’re through. 

“Tt has been conceded that the average top 
earning life of a star is five years. All of 
which means—well, a taxi driver summed it 
up very neatly.” 

He hopped into a cab in New York one day, 
while his suit against Warners was pending, 
Jimmy said. The driver, recognizing his 
famous fare, turned and grinned. ‘‘ How’s it 
going, Jimmy?” he asked. 

“Okay,” Jimmy answered. 

“Giving ’em a fight?” 


- 





“Yeo.” 

“Attaboy! Yuh gotta get it now. 
won’t give it to yuh later!” 

Strangely enough, it was among the labor- 
ing class, the men and women who might 
have been expected to resent the enormous 
sums of money involved, that Jimmy found 
his staunchest support during the dark and 
hectic days of his contract war. On all sides— 
from bellhops, waiters, elevator girls, clerks— 
he received cheering wishes of good luck, he 
said. 


They 


ND from Hollywood itself? 
“Qh, it said, ‘he’s right but he’s crazy 
Jimmy laughed. 

He has become quite accustomed, he said, 
to having former associates, who used to slap 
him on the back in hearty good fellowship, 
now greet him with a furtive wave of the hand 
and hurry by. ° 

Wasn’t that pretty disillusioning and em- 
bittering? 

“Not at all,” Jimmy said with conviction. 
“Amusing, yes. But, you see, I don’t blame 
them at all. It’s every man for himself in 
Hollywood. Self-preservation must be every- 
one’s first thought. After all, it’s mine, too, 
isn’t it?” 

But to get back to Jimmy’s explanation of 
why an actor is justified in fighting for all the 
money he can get. In the third place, he said, 
the government, agents and others take a full 
fifty percent in taxes, commissions and the 
like, out of every thousand an actor makes. 
On the remaining half, he must maintain a 
standard of living and “front” far and beyond 
what is demanded of a person in another walk 
of life earning the same amount. Living 
quarters, clothes, servants, entertaining—all 
must be done on a more expensive scale. And 
to top it all, a star gets soaked about twice as 
much as anyone else for those things on the 
he’s-got-plenty-he-can-afford-it-theory. 

“So that’s why $1400 isn’t an exorbitant 
figure, or $3000 or $3500 either,” Jimmy said. 
“That’s why I figured I had to get it while I 
could and while I was worth it. As for being 
worth it, the answer is, no producer is going 
to be dope enough to keep me on the pay roll, 
at that figure, if he doesn’t know darned well 
I’m worth that and a lot more to his company.” 

Well, so there he was, I reminded him, with 
the deal he thought fair. What upset the 
applecart? Of what did he have to complain 
so bitterly as to take it to court and jeopardize 
his future? 

“T must have had a heck of a lot to complain 
about if I was willing to give up $4500 a week, 
which I have done, as you know, for the past 
ten months,” he answered bluntly. 

His chief complaint, he said, was that the 
studio violated the terms of his contract by 
forcing him to make five pictures a year in- 
stead of the four of the verbal agreement, and 
paid no attention to his protests. That, to the 
Cagney mind, constituted not only breach of 
contract but a first class pushing around as 
well. To permit himself to be pushed around 
hit at his self-confidence. When his self- 
confidence was hit, his self-respect was en- 
dangered, threatened. 

“That’s one thing I will not give up—my 
self-respect, either as an actor or a man!” 
he said. 

Hence his suit. 
wood. 
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Hence his exit from Holly- 
Hence his sacrifice of almost a quarter 
of a million dollars and the gamble of com- 
plete oblivion on the screen. 
Has it been worth all that? 
again? 
“Ves,” he says to both questions. 


Would he do it 
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ARGO, the beautiful young Mexican 

featured in “Lost Horizon,” credits her 
seventy-year-old grandmother with making 
possible her professional career. 

Since she was a child in Mexico City, where 
she was born nineteen years ago, Margo 
had been dancing to phonograph records until 
she made known her decision to become a 
dancer. Her father was a well-known surgeon, 
and strictly conventional. <A theatrical career, 
for his sheltered daughter, horrified him. Her 
grandmother, however, was secretly sympa- 
thetic. She pretended that the high altitude 
of Mexico City was injurious to her health, 
and persuaded Margo’s parents to take the 
family to Spain. Grandmother then made it 
possible for Margo to study with the Casinos, 
Spain’s greatest dancers. While in Seville, she 
attended the convent of Santa Maria, and then 
entered the Imperial School of Acting. 

At sixteen, she came to New York, bringing 
her grandmother with her, and studied under 
Fokine and Adolf Bolm. She became famous for 
her repertory of graceful Spanish dances, 
particularly the tango, and appeared nightly 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. Ben Hecht and 
Charlie MacArthur cast her in their picture 
“Crime Without Passion” in 1934. This 
marked her screen debut. Since then, she has 
danced in “Rumba” with George Raft; 
played Warner Baxter’s tragic wife in “Robin 
Hood of El Dorado.” Last winter she ap- 
peared on Broadway in “Winterset.” It was 
a straight dramatic part, and she was an im- 
mediate hit. It is now being produced by 
RKO with Margo and Burgess Meredith in 
their original réles. 

Lithe, graceful, with a lovely oval face, 
hazel eyes, and golden brown hair, Margo is 
five feet four inches tall, weighs 110 pounds. 
Her real name is Maria Margarita Guadalupe 
Bolado Castilla. 


SHIRLEY CHARLESWORTH, BRANTFORD, ON- 
TARIO.—Anne Shirley’s real name was Dawn 
Evelyn Paris. She called herself Dawn 
O’Day, for years, in pictures when she was 
playing children’s réles, but in 1934, when 
she had her first starring part in ‘“‘Anne of 
Green Gables,” she changed it to Anne 
Shirley. She was born April 17, 1918 in New 
York City and attended the Children’s Pro- 
fessional School. She weighs 100 pounds, is 
five feet two inches tall with reddish hair and 
hazel eyes. Her latest is “‘M’liss.” The actor 
who played the kindly Bishop Bienvenu in 
“‘Les Miserables” was Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 
the well-known English actor. His new rdle 
is in “Nine Days a Queen.” 


VERNON KNIGHT, CANTON, N. C.—Jimmy 
Cagney was born in New York City on July 
17, 1904. He weighs 145 pounds, is five feet 
eight inches tall with reddish hair and green 
eyes. Ann Dvorak was also born in New 
York; her real name is Ann McKim. She 
weighs 110 pounds, is five feet six inches tall, 
has brown hair and green eyes. She has not 
been in a picture for some time, but, you will 
be glad to know, will appear soon in “‘ We Who 
Are About to Die.” 





A new star .. the only person in 
pictures to use one name, Margo 


OscaR A. SmitH, LANCASTER, Pa.—In 
answering your question about the names of 
the musical directors of the studios, we trust 
this information will also be of assistance to 
the great number of our readers who have re- 
quested this information. The musical 
directors are as follows: Boris Morros, Para- 
mount; Nat Finston, M-G-M; Louis Silvers, 
Columbia; Alberto Colombo, RKO-Radio: 
James O’Keefe, 20th Century-Fox; Al New- 
man, United Artists; and Leo F. Forbstein. 
Warners-First National. 


BERTHA NAGY, BELLEVILLE, N. J.—Marie 
Dressler died on July 28, 1934, Will Rogers on 
August 15, 1935, and Thelma Todd on De- 
cember 14, 1935. 


RuTH KEELON, CLEVELAND, Onto —Carole 
Lombard was born Jane Peters in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana on Oct. 6, 1909. She weighs 112 
pounds, is five feet two inches tall, with golden 
hair and blue eyes. Her-parents were Ameri- 
can. She was married to William Powell and 
is now divorced. She went to high school in 
Los Angeles and entered pictures in 1925. 


DoROTHEA GALL, ELIZABETH, N. J.—Ed- 
mund Lowe’s Ifitest picture is a very amusing 
mystery called ‘‘Seven Sinners,” which he 
made in England. He was born in San Jose, 
California on March 3, 1892. He weighs 160 
pounds, is six feet tall, with brown hair and 
blue eyes. He has been married three times, 
but has no children. His second wife was 
Lilyan Tashman who died in 1935. He is 
now married to Rita Kaufman. Warner 
Baxter is just a year younger than Eddie. 


having been born in Columbus, Ohio on 
March 29, 1893. 


FRANCES Harris, NEw ORLEANS, La.— 
Don Ameche, who has made such big strides in 
the last year, was born of Italian parentage in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. He weighs 170 pounds, 
is five feet eleven inches tall, with brown hair 
and hazel eyes. He intended to study law 
and went to Georgetown and Columbia. He 
played a few bits in stock and then managed 
to get a radio audition. He appeared in plays 
over the radio, becoming the star of “The 
Grand Hotel” hour, from which he was 
signed for ‘Sins of Man,” his first part. His 
favorite recreation is poker, and he has an 
excellent singing voice. 


WELDON Donovan, Oxrorp, N. C.—Which- 
ever one bet that John Boles played in 
“Frankenstein” in 1931 won their quarter, 
because he did. He played Victor, the young 
scientist’s friend. It was not, however, one of 
his largest parts. 


RutH BryAN, PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Yes, 
Mary Brian’s birthday is the same as yours, 
February 17th, but she is a year older, having 
been born in 1908. Her eyes are blue, so you 
won your argument. She played in “Peter 
Pan” in 1924, her first picture. Her latest pic- 
tures have been “Spendthrift” and ‘Three 
Married Men.” She is under contract to Para- 
mount Studios. 


Mrs. AttcE GERARD, FLAT Rock, IND.— 
Yes, that was Randy Scott, the screen star, 
who was married to Mrs. Marion duPont 
Somerville on March 23rd. They just made 
the marriage public in August. 


HELEN STANLEY, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Jean 
Harlow’s real name was Harlean Carpenter. 
She was born on March 3, 1911, weighs 112 
pounds, is five feet three inches tall. Her eyes 
are blue. 


AUDREY STEMPEL, WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
—Walter Pidgeon was born in East St. John, 
New Brunswick, Canada, where he attended 
prep school and a military academy. He en- 
listed in the Canadian Army in 1915 and 
served for the duration of the war, after which 
he appeared as Elsie Janis’ accompanist both 
in musical comedy and vaudeville before com- 
ing to Hollywood in 1925. He is six feet two 
inches tall, weighs 190 pounds, has black hair 
and blue eyes. He appeared on Broadway last 
winter in “Wisdom and Women,” later return- 
ing to Hollywood where he has since played in 
“Big Brown Eyes” and “Fatal Lady.” His 
new one will be “ Hippodrome” for Universal. 
Walter is married. 





The ANSWER MAN is a librarian of 
facts concerning screen plays and per- 
sonalities. Your questions cre not lim- 
ited, but brevity is desirable. Also, 
The Answer Man must reserve the 
right not to answer questions regard- 
ing contests in other publications. If 
you wish an answer direct, please en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Address your queries to The 
Answer Man, Photoplay Magazine, 
1926 Broadway, New York, New York. 



































































































































































































Claudette Colbert's Climb to Section 














docks and small Lily jumping up and down 
with grief. 

He wrote them almost immediately. ‘Our 
friend was right,” he said; “I have a position 
already in the First National Bank here. I’m 
sending on the money for your tickets so that 
you can leave at once.” 

Charles, they left with his Grandmother. 
“We'll be back,”” Madame told him decidedly. 
“Tt won’t be long until I see you again.” 


The knees have it! 
pion, at the Los Angeles Tennis Club pool. 
Get It.” 
acting, Frank has refused many offers to go back into the tennis game 


It wasn’t. She sent for him as soon as the 
family was established in the new apartment 
on 53rd Street between Lexington and Third. 
And in the autumn he went to Public School 
59, with little Lily tagging after. 


URING that first ghastly year she spoke 

nothing but French, and you must know 
what an opportunity for sport this was to the 
other children. Besides, her last name sounded 
very much like “Shoestring,” a word that 
could be shouted with shrill nasal inflection 
after the thin little girl with the wide brown 
eyes. Charles managed to be fiercely pro- 
tective when they were together, but this par- 
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ticular school had two buildings in which the 
boys were separated from the girls so that they 
met only at recess, and then momentarily. 
The teachers were kindly, of course. To 
them, she was a strange child with a great 
handicap; a problem in this new business called 
psychology (it was 1913, and only intellectuals 
had heard of Freud). They set to work to help 
her, and succeeded so well that within a few 
months Lily not only could read her lessons and 





Andre Leeds and Frank Shields, former tennis cham- 


Both have parts in “Come and 


Under contract for a year, during which he has been studying 


understand what was said in class, but she 
could also reply, in kind, to the brats who 
tormented her. 

At home, the family life of the Chauchoins— 
and especially of Lily—went on much as it had 
in Paris. Charles, as always, did very nearly 
as he liked, had multitudes of small, noisy 
friends and got himself, and them, into in- 
numerable scrapes. For Lily there was the old 
discipline, the same careful observation. 

She came home from school every day to find 
her mother dressed and smiling, ready to take 
her to the park. ‘‘She had been cooking and 
scrubbing and sweeping, making our clothes 


and mending and sewing all day.” said 


Claudette, shaking her head. ‘Still she looked 
like a duchess at 3 o’clock. I'll never be able 
to understand that.” 

Lily loathed Central Park. In the first place 
it was as dull a place to be as the one at home 
in Paris. And again it was surrounded by de- 
lightful streets in which other little girls, un- 
attended, played at jacks and marbles and 
dolls. Charles might have been some help if he 
hadn’t disappeared the minute they arrived 
every day. She met a little French boy named 
Jacques, one afternoon, and Madame Chau- 
choin, after querying him at length about 
family and habits, nodded her approval. So 
with her one playmate Lily spent the few free 
hours before dinner playing languid tag or in- 
different catch under the trees. 

In the evenings she read, and went to bed 
early. 

The entire family (with the exception of the 
irrepressible Charles) followed the same lonely 
routine. Madame did not learn English for 
ten years and the French Colony in New York 
was very small. She had but two intimate 
friends who called occasionally 

For Lily there were other tribulations, other 
differences. She wore socks when the other 
children wore stockings, so that in winter her 
teachers said, ‘‘Good heavens, child! Aren’t 
your legs cold?” She could reassure them 
truthfully, because she was used to the socks— 
but she did so much want to wear what the 
others did. 

There was the candy, too; the white and pink 
and green, sticky glucose, penny candy for 
which each American youngster has tradition- 
ally a daily cent to spend. ‘When you come 
home from school,’”’ Maman told her begging 
offspring, “I shall give to each of you a piece of 
milk chocolate and some bread to eat it with. 
But no money for that sickening stuff of jaw- 
breakers and licorice whips and angel pies. 
And if you accept any of it, as a gift from the 
others, you’ll get a spanking and no chocolate 
to eat, either.” 

“T wanted the pink goo,” Claudette said, 
remembering. “Chocolate seemed so un- 
exciting.” 

Even in the family she was a little inferior to 
everyone else, being the youngest, the most 
inexperienced, and the only one with straight 
hair. While her parents, and Tante (of whom 
you will read on later pages) and Charles 
went directly to bed with only the preliminary 
of teeth brushing, Lily spent at least half an 
hour each night twining kid curlers into her 
unruly brown mop. There was much hair, 
and many curlers. 


F the tempo of this story has been laggard be 

assured it is because the paragraphs have fol- 
lowed so exactly the pace of Claudette’s child- 
hood. Uneventful (except for the “great blow” 
and the “great journey” in 1913), a little pre- 
cise, certainly a little tragic, so far as the girl 
herself was concerned. 

What poise she had at the age of sixteen was 
acquired, not from association with other 
people, but from extensive reading and an in- 
herent understanding of any situation. In 
high school she was on the basketball team, 
and belonged to a club or two. But at home 
the persistent guardianship of morals and 
virtue persisted. Young Jacques, who had 
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Here’s “Lucky Sue’ who 
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T’S wonderful,”’ says Loretta 

Young, “‘how you can use 
all the cosmetics you wish, yet keep 
your complexion exquisite with Lux 
Toilet Soap.” 


It’s when stale rouge and powder 
choke the pores that Cosmetic 
Skin develops—dullness, tiny blem- 
ishes, enlarged pores. Lux Toilet 
Soap guards against this risk. Its 
ACTIVE lather goes deep into the 
pores, carries away every trace of 
dust, dirt and stale cosmetics. 


When 9 out of 10 screen stars 
use Lux Toilet Soap to keep skin 
lovely, you can be sure it’s the right 
complexion care for you. Why 
don’t you try it? 


YOU want to have the charm of smooth, 
clear skin. So follow this simple rule: 

Before you put on fresh make-up, ALWAYS 
before you go to bed, use Lux Toilet Soap. 






























































































played with her in the Park and who had grown 
up and was now a gangling youth in Columbia, 
still had the approval of Maman. The trouble 
was he deserved it. 

Consider the period. In 1923 the war was a 
nightmare from which America had_ too 
recently awakened, and its reaction was called 
the Jazz Age Skirts were beginning their 
meteoric rise toward the knees. Prohibition 
provided a reason for drinking too much. 
There was in New York and in the United 
States a very gay, noisy and unique bunch of 
slap-happy maniacs who maneuvered under 
the collective title of Flaming Youth. To have 
lived and been young during that gorgeous 
generation, and to have missed it, must have 
been not only a great waste but an enduring 
disappointment. 

Claudette was allowed, in the fall of her six- 
teenth year, to go to a football game with 
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She got permission, after endless wrangling, 
to go to a girls’ camp in Altamont for the sum- 
mer. She played baseball and got sunburned, 
sprained her wrists and learned a good many 
things of one sort or another—and had a mar- 
velous time. That winter she changed her 
name summarily from Lily to Claudette and 
from Chauchoin to Colbert. And the next 
spring (1924) when her mother announced sud- 
denly that she would go back to France for a 
few months to visit the grandparents, Claud- 
ette said calmly that daughter would come 
along too. Madame Chauchoin, about to 
refuse, remembered the tantrums she had faced 
—and retired from—during the last year. 

“Oh, very well,”’ said Madame resignedly. 

Then events began to tumble over them- 
selves in a mad effort to keep up with the new 
Claudette. On the boat home she met, despite 
her mother’s desperate vigilance, a lean and 





In this amusing scene from “Come and Get It,” Frances Farmer and Joel 
McCrea don’t find it a bit hard to stick together—taffy does the trick. Edna 
Ferber’s thrilling epic of the lumber industry is being filmed by Sam Goldwyn 


Jacques, who later became a professor at 
Columbia. And they rode through the chill 
autumn afternoon in a bus while the shrieking 
horns and the loud laughter of wealthier (and 
happier) youngsters sounded past them. 
Jacques had no raccoon coat and no flask of in- 
different gin on his hip. Claudette’s clothes 
had the irreproachable, if inexpensive, chic of 
the conservative French mother made 
them. 

But somehow that first date turned some- 
thing inside out within Claudette. Her always 
rebellious spirit did a quick cartwheel and 
shouted down the feeble protesting voice of 
ingenuous habit. 

Her school announced it would give two 
amateur plays for some benefit or other, and 
she joined the casts of both. She wanted more 
money for herself, and to help the family; so 
she started giving French lessons to the im- 
possible young of the neighboring community. 
Some remote friends gave a big ball at a down- 
town hotel and she insisted on going. 


who 


ER escape from convention didn’t work too 
well at first. The plays were over quickly, 
and the French lessons became a bore, and on 
the night of the ball she discovered at the last 
minute that her entire family had decided to 
accompany her. But it was a start. You 
could do things with your life, she found out, if 
you tried hard enough. 
And she tried. Things began happening in 
such quick succession as to startle her a little 
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soft-spoken young man from Georgia. ‘He 
looked exactly like Rudolph Valentino,” she 
told me, readjusting the hot water bottle. 
He discovered her husky voice and her lazy 
beauty and liked them well. The late summer 
moon rode nigitly across an impossibly beauti- 
ful sea, and did its pleasant work so thoroughly 
that Claudette and the sheik from Georgia 
were engaged to be married by the time the 
ship docked. 

Her father was horrified, but Maman was in 
a state of paralysis—because she couldn’t 
imagine how the child had had time for such a 
complicated thing as romance during the few 
hours she had been off guard. In the midst of 
the storm that centered around her, Claudette 
saw the new fiance off to his home state and 
then went back to teach French to the young 
of Brooklyn. 

But in October the recriminations were for- 
gotten, suddenly, ima greater thing. Because 
gentle, good-looking, too-charming, too-gul- 
lible M. Chauchoin came home from his post at 
the bank one evening, sat down in his favorite 
chair, and passed quietly from the foreign 
American world he had never completely 
understood. His death left them poorer 
emotionally and almost destitute from a finan- 
cial standpoint. 

So that in December, when one Anne Morri- 
son offered Claudette a bit, at $50 a week, in 
her new play, “The Wild Wescotts,” Claudette 
accepted the break as a sort of double manna. 
There would be meat on the table, at any rate. 








and here too was escape such as she had never 
dreamed of. 


HE opened on Christmas Day with three 

lines to speak and only a moment or two of 
actual appearance, but some reviewer caught 
in her the warmth and the poignant quality 
that has since made her famous, and mentioned 
them in hiscomment. Sothey kept heron In 
February the Georgia Valentino came to New 
York on a visit, stayed three days, and went 
home unattached again. Claudette, on the 
whole, was rather relieved. 

Whether it was the appeal of her voice, or 
her eyes with the wisdom that lay behind them, 
or whether it was just sheer luck—when ‘“ The 
Wild Wescotts” closed at last, Brock Pember- 
ton was ready to produce “The Marionette 
Man,” and needed a girl who looked Italian for 
the lead. He asked Claudette if she wanted to 
try. It opened out of town and ran for a little 
while. Then there were two flops (but she 
still got her $50 a week); and finally, in 1925 
she heard that Al Woods was casting for ‘“‘ The 
Kiss in the Taxi.” 

He signed her for a five year contract at two 
hundred a week. 

Claudette bought a secondhand Buick and 
hired a maid to help Maman keep the apart 
ment clean. 

And fell in love again. “I suppose I can tell 
you, now. You see, in 1926 Willard Mack did 
a highly vicious crook drama called ‘High 
Stakes’ and signed me for the lead. We went 
on the road for four months. Lowell Sherman 
Was opposite me and the minute I saw him— 
gosh, the crush I had!” 

“And you so young, too,” I said cynically. 
“Humph.” 

“Oh, but nothing really happened. He 
thought I was a very sweet girl, and very nice 
—how he could miss the slavish devotion I 
thought was burning in my eyes I can’t 
imagine. Anyway at the end of the summer he 
left for the Coast to do pictures and while he 
was there married Pauline Garon. 
ruined!” 

“For very long?” 

She hesitated, and 
November,” she said. 

November, 1926. End and beginning. 

The play was “The Barker,” and on the first 
night of rehearsal, Al Woods barged into her 
dressing room and threw his hat in a chair and 
grabbed her by the shoulders and whirled her 
around three times. 

“Tt’s come, baby, it’s come!” he howled over 
and over. 

Claudette gasped. 
Heaven?” 


My life was 


then smiled. ‘Until 


“What, for the love of 


“The movies! They want you for a picture 
—d’you know what that means? Big money, 
fat contracts, real fame, everything!” 


She nodded. ‘That’s marvelous, Al.” She 
sat down in front of the dressing table “Al, 


that dark young fellow who has the second 
male lead. . . . What did you say his name 
was?” 

“Who?” Woods frowned. ‘What difference 
—you mean Norman Foster?” 

Claudette looked thoughtfully 
mirror. 

“He’s nice,’ 


into the 


’ she said. 





With the success of ‘‘The Barker,” Hollywood 
beckoned, and a whole new world opened up to 
Claudette. A new love was on the horizon, too. 
To fully understand this appealing French star 
be sure to read next month’s installment of her 
vivid life story. 
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Mrs. Adam K. Luke, Jr. says: “Pond’s Cold Cream certainly keeps my pores fine.” 


faults that start in your 
UNDER SKIN 





SINGLE blemish can dim the 
freshness of your skin ... make 
you look o/der than you are. 

A few coarse pores say, ““She’s get- 
ting on in years’’—just as loudly as 
lines and wrinkles say it. Stubborn 
things—that keep on getting worse 
till you learn their real cause and the 
real way to treat them. 

Deep-skin rousing needed 


The truth is, almost all skin faults 
get their start, not on the surface, 


but in your underskin. 


In your underskin are little hidden 
glands and cells and blood vessels. 
These are the foundation of your 
outer skin’s health. The minute they 
function poorly, pores begin to clog. 
And then blemishes come. Even lines 
are really nothing but creasings in 
your outer skin, caused by failing 
tissues underneath. 

But—you can rouse that underskin 
to healthy vigor—by the regular use 

of Pond’s invigorating 








out little lines.”’ 





Miss Jane Mellon 


“Pond’s Cold Cream 
keeps my skin soft 
and clear — smooths 


deep-skin treatment. 
Twice daily—for a 
fault-free skin 
Pond’s Cold Cream goes deep 
into the pores. Its specially 








ee” 


processed oils loosen every 
particle of dirt. Easy to wipe 
it all off. 

Now the rousing treatment 
—more Pond’s Cold Cream 








briskly patted in. How wonderful it feels. 
Blood tingling. Skin glowing ... and so 
much softer! You are waking up that 
underskin. 








Aging 
faults 
start here 
‘The tiny glands, cells, 
blood vessels which nour- 
ish your outer skin are all 
under that dark layer on 
top. Keep them active— 
and you keep skin faults 
away. 












a | 


cor na 


Ne 


Every night, pat in Pond’s Cold Cream to 
loosen dirt, make-up. Wipe off. Pat in 
more cream briskly — to rouse your under- 
skin, keep it working properly, so annoy- 
ing little faults can’t age your skin. 


Every morning, and during the day, re- 
peat this treatment with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Your skin becomes softer every 
time—looks younger. And it’s all smooth 
for your powder. 


SPECIAL 9-TREATMENT TUBE 
and 3 other Pond’s Beauty Aids 





POND’S, Dept. L147, Clinton, Conn. Rush special tube 
of Pond’s Cold Cream, enough for 9 treatments, with 
generous samples of 2 other Pond’s Creams and 5 differ- 
ent shades of Pond’s Face Powder. I enclose 10¢ to cover 
postage and packing. 


Name 





Street 





City State 
Copyright, 1936, Pond’s Extract Company 











































| They Budgeted Everything but Love 





HE last Sunday in April they missed, for 

the first time, their evening tour of the shops 
on Madison Avenue. For Fred was on a train 
speeding toward Hollywood, and Lillian was 
sitting in her kitchenette unable to go about 
the business of cooking her supper. 

The past two weeks had been like a dream, 
a good dream and a nightmare scrambled 
crazily together. How they had laughed when 
Fred received that telephone call from a man 
who called himself a studio talent scout, a 
man who said he had detected something he 
was looking for in Fred’s towering, black- 
haired appearance. They wondered how 
anyone could single out Fred from the tangle 
of the fifteen comedy musicians in the “Ro- 
berta” band. 

And they had laughed, but not so heartily, 
when Fred was taken to Long Island for a 
Paramount screen test. 

“Of course, it will be terrible,” Fred re- 
peated during the ensuing week. “Imagine 
what my acting must look like. Why, they 
wouldn’t let me blow on a sax and that’s the 
only way I’m natural.” 

“But Fred, if it just might happen to turn 
out well? What then? Hollywood? You so 
far away—.” 

“Oh, let’s forget it. It will be terrible, 
that test, simply terrible.” 

But it wasn’t terrible, and Fred was on his 
way. To What? To happiness, to a salary 
that would mean marriage for them, or to a 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 | 


success that would grind to pieces such flimsy 
things as four-room flats with white walls and 
maple furniture. 

Six months managed to drag themselves 
into the past, six months made bearable by 
letters, letters written every night and letters 
crammed into too small mail boxes every 
morning. And finally letters from Fred in 
Hollywood, puzzled over the studio’s failure 
to cast him in a single picture, letters that said 
he’d probably be back any day now that it 
was nearing the end of his option. 

In New York there was the last performance 
of “Roberta,” and the miraculous offer of a 
really good réle in a new show for Lillian. It 
was midsummer again, then early fall and 
there were rehearsals again on steaming, 
dusty stages—strange, empty stages. 

And then a telegram. Ten clipped staccato 
words that sent Lillian hurrying to the 
Tudor City apartment and a mad frenzy of 
packing; ten words that read: 

“Cast in picture stop lonely stop might not 
stay. Fred.” 

And as the train rushed west, always west, 
Lillian realized that she had walked out on a 
show, that she had left her first real oppor- 
tunity flat, that she’d probably never get 
another chance half as good again. She was 
amazed that, try as she might, there wasn’t a 
shred of regret in her heart, only a rasping 
irritation that she had boarded a poky train 
instead of a swift plane for Hollywood. 
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HEY picked up the threads of their love 

just where they had left them in New York. 
A new town with strange streets and buildings 
and people could not touch their old routine 
of planning and dreaming. They could go 
window shopping on Wilshire Boulevard, un 
recognized because Fred was working in his 
first picture, ‘The Gilded Lily,” and his face 
was unknown even in his own studio. 

They could snoop around vacant apart- 
ments on Sundays just to get an idea about 
rents and living expenses in the new town. 

There were no shows being cast in Los 
Angeles so Lillian found herself a job modeling 
gowns in Hollywood’s most exclusive shop 
And only a few of the salesgirls at the shop 
wondered about the tall, handsome man who 
was waiting at the employees’ entrance every 
noon and every night for the lovely new man- 
nequin. They would watch them pile into a 
coupe crammed with bundles of food and 
shake their well coifed cynical heads and 
murmur: 

“Do you imagine she goes home and cooks 
after standing on her feet all day long? It 
must be love, dearie.” 


ND home to cook was exactly what 
Lillian and Fred were up to. In Holly- 
wood there were no night shows to interfere, 
and Lillian had found a flat for herself with a 
really decent kitchen. Let the salesgirls jeer. 
Perhaps they had never known a year of cheap 
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NOW 1 ASK YOU— WEN) 


IT JUST BURNS ME UP — WHY MOTHER, 
I KNOW |'’M EVERY BIT AS GOOD AS 
LOTS OF THESE GIRLS THAT GET 

JOBS RIGHT OFF, OH, THERE'S 
THE PHONE — 


READ HOW 
A BAD 
CASE OF 
PIMPLES 
QUEERED 
ADA’S 
CHANCES 





HERES Your | SO AM I —AND AM LGRATEFUL 
DESK, ADA-OH FOR YOUR TIP ON 
im SO GLAD FLEISCHMANNS YEAST. 
YOU'RE GOING]! tT WAS THOSE PIMPLES 
TO BE HERE THAT DECIDED MISS MARTIN 
AGAINST ME BEFORE. I 


WELL — THEY BDO SHOW UP OH, GRACE —- DO YOU 
PRETTY BADLY, ADA, L THINK IT WOULD HELP 
KNOW WHAT TO DO — THEY ME? ILL GET SOME 
SAY FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST ON MY WAY HOME 
IS WONDERFUL FOR 

GETTING RID OF PIMPLES. 

WHY DON'T yOu “Try rT? 





ABOUT 
IT 
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New York 
counters. 

And then, quite suddenly, everything was 
changed. The salesgirls knew at last who the 
tall, handsome man was and so did everybody 
in Hollywood, along with a few million fans 
throughout the world. “The Gilded Lily” 
had been released and Fred MacMurray was a 
Hollywood star. People recognized him on 
Wilshire Boulevard. Women boldly pointed 
at Lillian and stared at her as she modeled 
Paris gowns for them. Autograph seekers 
clamored about the coupe every night as it 
stood waiting at the employees’ entrance to 
the shop. A producer and a director came to 
the shop to see if Lillian was as beautiful as 
their wives insisted, and both offered her 
screen tests. Invitations to the great houses 
of Hollywood poured in for Fred, the colony 
hostesses ignoring any indications that he 
was not a thoroughly eligible and completely 
unattached young man. 

The prehensile fingers of Hollywood success 
reached out and curled threateningly over their 
young, unsuspecting heads 

But Lillian recited polite regrets to the pro- 
ducer and director, and Fred tossed the in- 
vitations into a wastebasket and decided that 
they would be married immediately. But 
Lillian said no, not until there were a few more 
pictures under his belt; not until he had 
definitely made good in this new exciting and 
dangerous game. And only women, women 
who love greatly, know the courage behind 
those words. 

In the fall of 1935, when Paramount tore 
up Fred’s old contract and offered him a new 
five-year document with a star salary attached 
to it, Lillian agreed that it was time to go 
ahead with their wedding plans. 


tearooms and drugstore lunch 


“But we'll wait until there’s enough time 
between pictures for a decently romantic 
honeymoon,” they agreed. ‘“‘None of this 
married-on-Sunday-back-to-work-on-Monday 
arrangement for us. We've waited so long, a 
few more wee és 

And so they settled down to more waiting, 
the hardest waiting of all, while Fred churned 
out picture after picture that netted profits 
for his pleased employers, who, in turn, 
found picture after picture for him to make— 
for eight endless months. They waited and 
prayed at first for three free weeks, then two, 
and finally just one week. 

Several times they almost admitted defeat 
and discussed taking a plane to Nevada on 
Sunday, coming back in time for Fred’s 
studio call on Monday, but each time some- 
thing compelled them to wait. 

“T have but one demand,” Lillian often 
laughed, “‘and that is three days’ notice so 
I can gather up a trousseau for myself.” 

She finally got three hours’ notice. 


s-- 


N Friday, June 19th, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, Fred finished his final scene 
in “‘The Texas Rangers.” At four-ten he was 
informed that his next picture “Champagne 
Waltz” had been postponed for three weeks. 
At four-fifteen Fred had reserved space on 
the eight o’clock plane for Las Vegas, Nevada 
(the California three-day license law would 
have eaten up precious days). At four- 
thirty he had wrangled a cabin on a sold-out 
boat sailing the next morning for Honolulu, 
and at five o’clock he was at Lillian’s flat 
with the news. 
Lillian’s laughter was tinged with hysteria 
as she tried to pack trunks, call friends, ar- 
range for a shampoo and water wave, decide 


what to wear for the ceremony and compose 
her thoughts for the most important event in a 
woman’s life. It wasn’t the way they had 
planned it—that dash through the night 
to the desert, for a wedding at dawn without 
music or flowers or friends. But that really 
doesn’t matter when the dreams you’ve been 
hoarding for three years manage to come true. 

And so the day they returned from Hono- 
lulu they went flat hunting just as they 
planned it back in New York in 1933. Not 
once did they cross over to the mansions on 
the exclusive north side of Beverly Hills. 
They meticulously toured the rows of glitter- 
ing new studio apartments on the south side 
of the town. And there they found it, four 
lovely rooms with the gleaming white walls 
that look so well with maple furniture. 

The fact that Hollywood is startled and 
vastly intrigued with what it calls, “The 
MacMurrays’ housekeeping arrangements” 
leaves the newlyweds untouched. 

When faced with a prying inquiry on the 
subject Fred says: 

“This is the way we planned it and this is 
the way we want it. Why, I feel sorry for 
couples who start out with the complicated 
load of a big establishment even if they can 
afford it. They miss a lot of fun. 

“Someday, in a year or so, I guess, we'll 
get around to building ourselves a home, a 
nice Early American farmhouse. But for the 
present we think our way is the right way, 
along with a simple routine of living. And 
we think this four-room apartment is tops.” 

And that is the end—or no, it is probably 
only the beginning—of the story of a man’s 
and a woman’s love that endured three years 
of sacrifice and patience and even the corroding 
touch of a Hollywood success. 


1] LAND AJOB UKE THIS! 


I'M TERRIBLY SORRY yOu; NO-I JUST FELT I 


HELLO-ADA? “THIS IS 
GRACE. HAVE YOu 
FOUND A 308 YET — 
BECAUSE “THERE'S ONE 
DOWN HERE I’M SURE 
you COULD FILL =— I 
SPOKE TO MISS MARTIN 
AND SHE SAID TO 
COME IN AND “TALK 

TO HER TOMORROW - 


OH — GRACE — THAT a 
WOULD BE GRAND - V, 
THANKS AWFULLY Qg 

FOR THINKING 

OF ME 


DIDN'T GET IT, ADA — 

DID MISS MARTIN SAY 
WHY SHE DION'T 
THINK YOu'D DO? 


MADE A BAD IMPRESSION 
- GRACE, I WONDER — 
DO YOU THINK THESE 
PIMPLES COULD BE 
THE REASON ? 


YP 


DON'T LET ADOLESCENT PIMPLES 
KEEP YOU OUT OF A JOB . 


YOUR LITTLE FRIENDS] 1 KNEW ADA 
MADE A REAL HIT WOULD MAKE 
WITH MR BARNES— MISS 
HE ASKED ME 
OH YES, MR. L YESTERDAY IF 
BARNES — I’‘LL.}) SHE COULDN'T PRETTY 
BE RIGHT IN DO ALL THAT 
HIS WORKHER SKIN 
IS CLEAR? 


—AND 

ISN'T SHE 
IMPLES can easily spoil that 
good impression you hoped to 
make. Yet—they often occur after 
the start of adolescence— from about 
AX 13 to 25, or longer. At this 
ge time, important glands devel- 


FEO 

LN LP Py 

“4 Gi 
Y 


op and final growth takes place. The 
whole body is disturbed. The skin gets 
oversensitive. Waste poisons in the 
blood irritate this sensitive skin. Pim- 
ples break out. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast clears these 
skin irritants out of the blood. 
cleans MH: hon Then, pimples go! Eat 3 cakes 
meet ES; a day, one before meals— 
by clearing skin irritants plain, or in a little water— 
out of the blood until skin clears. Start today! 


Copyright, 1936, Standard Brands Incorporated 












PHOTOPLAY HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS 


ORIGINAL SELECTIONS 


appearing on pages 60 and 61 of the Fashion Section in 
this issue are available to readers at these leading stores 



















CITY, STATE 
Albany, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Asheville, 
Atlanta, G: L. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Auburn, N. Y - + - 


Baltimore, Md. Ae 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Beaver, Pa. ~ 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Buffale, N. Y. 


ee 


Canton, Ohio - - 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N.C. - 
Chicago, ill. - - 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio - 
Columbus, Ohio - 


ee ees eo 

aes ee ¢e 4 
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Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. - 
Duluth, Minn. 


ea 29 
6-8-9 
a e4 
ea ¢ 8 
*ereoe 


Easton, Pa. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 
EI Paso, Texas 
Erie, Pa. - - 
Evansville, Ind. 


Forrest Hills, L. I. a a 
Fort Wayne, Ind. a a a 


Gary, Ind. - - - 

Grand Rapids, Mich. - 
Great Falls, Mont. - 
Greensboro, N. C - 


Harrisburg, Pa a ae a ae Ge 
Houston, Tex. t « «= —« 
Huntington, W. Va ~<«. ee 


Independence, Kan. - - - = 
Indianapolis, Ind. - - + - = 


Joplin, Mo. oe - + & aw 
Kansas City Mo. - + + «© «=» 


Lansing, Mich. - 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
Lexington, Ky. - 
Lincoln, Neb. - - 
Little Rock, Ark. - 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Madison, Wisc n= @~ 


STORE NAME CITY, STATE STORE NAME 

© e« « + « « David's Memphis, Tenn. - - © *© © «© « Phil. M. Halle & Son 
- « - + - Adams Co Miami, Fla. - 2- © © © © ef © - -  Burdine’s 
- - - +  -Bon Marche Milwaukee, Wisc. * @& &= 2° 2 as Hixon’s 
- Rich's Inc Minneapolis, Minn. - -*+ *- 2 * © = YOUNG QUINLAN 
i Homberger’s Monroe, La. - © - *= + + © + = Ruth Shops, Inc. 
- Gertrude Herron Gowns Montclair, N. J. - = + = + + = «+ Frederick’s Importer 
‘ Bonwit Lennon Co Nashville, Tenn. - - + - - Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum 
— - Montaldo's Newark, N. J. - - + = + + + + + Vogue Gowns 
- = Seamon’s New Brunswick, N. Ze - = - + + + + + The Bon Ton 
- e « - The Fashion New Haven, Conn. + eS le we ey . R. Brooks 
—_-_ = Ray Dress Shop New Orleans, La. - - - - + + + «+ Keller, Zander, Inc 
- + + + Morton Coy Norfolk, Va. - - + * = = © © + + +  Worth’s Inc 
* . s Burger- ore 

- B. TT. AT TERY CO. Oklahoma City, Okla. - = = = = « Rothschild & Sons 
me Cohen's Fifth Ave Omaha, Neb. - - - + = + * « «J. L. Brandeis & Sons 


- L.L. BERGER, INC. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. - - + - © © = : * 5 oe 
= Stern & Mz Co. Philadelphia, Pa. - - + + -* + © = BONWI * TELLE 
= Pittsburgh, Paw - - - - - - - + + KAUFMANN’S 

Montaldo’s Portland, Ore. Se - MEIER & FRANK 

Cc u. AS. A. STEVENS & CO. Providence, R. I. - - © = = Cz llende r McAuslan & Troup 
- GIDDING CO 

- - - Broida’s Reading, Pa. - *© *© *© 2 - =- = - Je: annette Dress Shop 

- LINDNER Coy CO. Richmond, Va. ~<_ es a co = « - Meyer Greentree’s 

ee - Montaldo’s Rochester, N. Y. - - = - « - « «3. FORMAN CO. 

Rockford, Illinois - - - - -* - + -  -Guest House Shops 
- NEIMAN-MARCUS CO. , ita 
an NEUSTETER CO. Sacramento, Calif. - - Bon Marche 
eo > Saeek’s St. Louis, Mo. - - SC RU GGS, “VAN DERV OORT & BARNEY 


Makoff Classic Shop 
- Canadian Fur Co 
RANSOHOFF’S 


z M. ~ Alt vleaw < Salt Lake City, U tah - - . 
1. C. Albenberg Co San Antonie, Tex. - 
San Francisco, Calif. 


- Erie Dry Goods Co 
Shop Nook Inc 


- -__ Gier's Santa Barbara, Calif. - - - Jack Rose 
° : Fishman’s Scranton, Pa. ad - - Beverly 
- -  - Popular D. G. Co Seattle, Wash. - - - Best’s Apparel 


Shreve port, La. 
Sioux City, lowa 
South Be nd, Ind. 


The Fashion 
- Fishgall’s 
Francis Shop 
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ee Dora Atkins Spokane, Wash. - - + Alexander’s 
- - - «+ - The Paris Springfield, Mass. - - Forbes & Wallace 
Syracuse, N. Y. - - - - Flah & Co. 

~ - o - - Hudson's 
- « -« -Nathan Strauss Tampa, Fla. - © e © © «= © ewe © - Sherman’s, Inc. 
- « -  ~- Paris D. G. Co Toledo, Ohio - © *© 2 *© © «+ «+= «= Lasalle & Koch Co. 
° © « + «+ Montaldo’s Topeka, Kan. - - + - += © © - - =- - Nightingale’s 
Tulsa, Okla. - © - © © © = © = Brown-Dunkin Co. 

- - + + Bowman & Co 
- - + The Smart Shop Walla Walla, Wash. - + + + Dorothy Greenough 
- - Bradshaw-Diehl Washington, D. C. JULIUS GARFINCKEL & CO 


Waterbury, Conn. 

; Wichita, Kansas - 

- - + +) - Montaldo’s Wichita Falls, Tex 

- « + L.8 AYRESCO. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. - 

- Ramsay Bros. D.G. Co Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Worcester, Mass. - - 


os - - Freedman’s 
- Rorabaugh D. G. Co. 

- - Elwyn, Inc. 
- - Be everly 
- Braunstein’s 

- Montaldo’s 
- Richard Healy Co. 


a ae Vork, Pa. - - - + 22+ -- Pearl E. Page 
Youngstown, Ohio - - © Chas. Livingston & Son, Inc. 
- -  -The Style Shop 
- -  - Sylvia Cluxton FOREIGN 


- - Embry & Co 
‘ S % ” 
Hovk _ M. Cohn Honolulu, Hawaii 7 2 « 


BULLOC KS-WILSHIRE Mexico City, Mexico —- 
Montreal, C anada - 


- Margaret L. Smith 
- Sanborn Hnos. S. A. 
- HOLT = NFREW 
- - Enid Petrie 
- HOLT RENFREW 


Zs Singapore, Straits Settlement 
The Simpson Garment Co Toronto, Canada - - - - 
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THIS TAG IDENTIFIES 
AN ORIGINAL PHO- 
TOPLAY HOLLYWOOD 








FASHION. LOOK FORIT 


PHOTOPLAY’S RETAIL 
STORE DIRECTORY 


Whenever you go shopping consult this list of reliable stores, offering faithful 
copies of PHOTOPLAY HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS and NATIONALLY KNOWN 
MERCHANDISE, such as advertised in this issue of PHOTOPLAY. If this list 
does not include a store in your home city, write MODERN MERCHANDISING 
BUREAU, 36 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y., for complete PHOTOPLAY 
HOLLYWOOD FASHION information. Also send the name of your leading 
department store or shop. And when you shop, please mention PHOTOPLAY. 
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STAY BRIGHTER ‘GN 
 NIE)Y 
LONGER than owe 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 


Mom used to tell 
me to bring home some 
60-watt bulbs. Now she 
always says, ‘“Be sure to get 
60-watt General Electric 
MAZDA lamps.” She’s wise 
now! She has learned that 
good lamps like these STAY 
BRIGHTER LONGER and 
don’t waste electricity. So 
now when I go to the store 
for lamp bulbs, I always 
look for the trademark 2) 
on the end of each bulb. 








General Electric makes a 10 cent lamp, too! 
It is the best lamp you can buy at the price. 
7%, 15, 30 and 60-watt sizes. Each dime 


lamp is marked like this Gb E 






























But now to go back to my list, let me pick 
from each one of them, the scene, or scenes 
that have made them memorable to me. 


HOSE enormous drifting, dangerous crowds 

in “The Birth of a Nation” which must have 
brought home to every northerner the horrors 
of the carpetbag era in the south. That 
Bysantium which they actually erected out- 
side Rome for “Theodora,” and the terrific 
scene when they loosed dozens of lions into 
the crowded Coliseum. That frequent picture 
in “The Covered Wagon,” of the long, winding 
line of prairie schooners breasting the prairie 
breezes as they sail optimistically on into a 
new life. Queen Victoria’s funeral in “Caval- 
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Two scenes in “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
the first where the crowds storm the Bas- 
tille, and the second where the victims of 
the Terror file to the guillotine. That 
scene in “Mutiny on the Bounty,” where the 
Bounty, sails bellying out, outlines itself 
against the setting sun. (How one under- 
stands the armies of young lads who, three gen- 
erations ago, ran away to sea at the unvarying 
age of eleven!) The scenes in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” in which Queen Titania and 
her fairies appear. (Never before in any pro- 
duction have I seen fairies who, flying in 
flocks through the twilight infinities of the 
forest, seemed true ethereal beings!) Every 
out-of-door scene in “The Informer.” (Never 


Mary Brian, lovelier than ever, is working in “Killer at Large” at Columbia, 
and trying to make up her mind whether to accept an offer to go back to 


England where she made a huge hit last year. 


cade,” and the young lads on the balcony 
watching the cortége with their mother. Then 
that poignant line, as the gun carriage passes: 
“She must have been a very little lady!” 

Those scenes in “ The Private Life of Henry 
the Eighth,” in an authentic Hampton Court, 
majestic with massed history. The encounter 
of the two pirate ships in “Captain Blood,” 
when one with grappling hooks, thrown from 
the attacking ship over the side of the enemy’s 
boat, pulls the attacker so close that the crew 
leaps from the riggings onto the doomed ship. 
(How every boy, steeped in pirate lore, must 
have thrilled to the reality of that scene!) 
The lovely Georgian interiors and the ex- 
quisite Mid-Victorian costuming of “The 
Barretts. of Wimpole Street.” That scene 
in “The Crusades,” where the Crusaders 
employ a battering-ram—and a battering- 
ram moreover, with a fower—to smash the 
gates of Acre. (How every boy steeped in 
mediaeval history must have enjoyed that 
battering-ram!) 
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Bretons aren’t blind! 


before have I seen a play march so persistently 
and so relentlessly through fog!) 

Now, of course, I could go to the other ex- 
treme and list moving pictures which were 
inane, or rubbishy, or cheap, or melodramatic, 
or really vulgar, but somehow they tend to 
slip out of the mind. I could perhaps list 
occasional scenes which were definitely evil. 
But I shall have to admit that, rack my mind 
as I will, I can think of but few of these. They 
tend to slip out of the mind too. Perhaps this 
is because more and more I pick moving 
pictures which the critics have com- 
mended. 

In many cases, I believe young children go to 
the best movies. Thousands, of course, fre- 
quent the worst ones. But it is my earnest 
conviction that these cheaper types are dis- 
appearing before an improved fastidiousness 
in public opinion. 

Let us consider then, what the movies 
good and bad—have done to our children. 
In the first place, the travelogue has given 

























































them an enormous degree of information 
about the world—I mean the physical, geo 
graphical world—not that they have digested 
it all. And not that they remember a half, or 
a quarter or perhaps one per cent of it. But 
over plastic intelligences has flowed a constant 
stream of beauty and strangeness—China and 
England; Brazil and Canada; Sweden and 
Mexico; Morocco and Australia—make your 
own contrasts. 

In the second place, the newsreel has given 
them an enormous degree of information 
about the people and the famous figures of 
the world. No child but instantly recognizes 
the faces of King Edward VIII, Queen Mary. 
Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and the leading 
political figures—and criminals—of the United 
States; world figures like Lindbergh, Einstein, 
and athletic champions of all sports. There 
are scores of others, all of whom the visual- 
minded know and some of whom the less keen 
remember. The newsreel has acquainted them 
also with the look of great cities. No ob- 
servant child but would recognize the Houses 
of Parliament and the Cenotaph in London, 
the Champs Elyseés and Notre Dame in 
Paris, the Coliseum or the new Victor Emanuel 
monument in Rome, the Red Square and 
Lenin’s Tomb in Moscow, the Capitol and 
the White House in Washington, and _ in- 
numerable scenes in New York. 


N the third place, the moving picture drama, 
itself, has given them an enormous degree of 
information about life. And here we come to a 
very serious consideration. Not only does the 
moving picture present living conditions in 
all the civilized countries of the world, but it 
also takes our children to such wild and prim- 
itive terrains as the jungles of Africa, the 
islands of the South Seas and the ice floes of 
the polar regions. The stories concern them- 
selves with gunmen and their molls; country 
police and the G-men of Washington; country 
people and city people in all conditions of 
poverty and wealth; workers in factories and 
on farms—it is futile to try to enumerate 
them. 

It has shown the young numberless phases 
of life, shown them with varying degrees 
of accuracy—often with an extreme authen- 
ticity, often with a melodramatic _indiffer- 
ence to psychological truth. The moving 
picture scene ranges socially from the cheapest 
and filthiest living quarters of crowded in 
dustrialism, through farm and ranch life, to 
the apotheosis of movie elegance—Park 
Avenue in New York; Florida and the Riviera 
in their respective seasons; and whatever 
parallels them in other countries and cities 

The result is that boys and girls, who seem 
incredibly young for such information, are 
informed on many phases of the darker side of 
life—both criminal and sexual. Their vocabu- 
laries prove this. They move with complete 
ease and utter unconcern among concepts 
that my own childhood, for instance, never 
even glimpsed. Half a dozen years ago, 
sitting on the piazza of my home in the 
country and thinking idly of nothing, I became 
conscious that, just under my eye, a group of 
nieces and nephews were playing hide-and- 
seek. Violence of phrase suddenly aroused 
my attention, and I listened. I discovered 
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that when whoever was it discovered a 
hider, he indicated it to the others first by a 
cry of “Stick ’em up!” and then by going 
through the motions of shooting the hider 
with an imaginary revolver—I beg their 
pardon, an imaginary gat. To go farther, 
terms like “kept woman” and “gigolo” are 
commonplace in their phraseology. 


OW for the moment this all looks very ter- 
rible. But let me cite a parallel out of the 
past. When I was a child, the horror of the 
good and refined among adults, and especially 
of parents, was the dime novel. No boy who 
went to a penitentiary but went there, in the 
opinion of most experts on crime, because 
his moral structure had deteriorated through 
reading dime novels. Dime novels were 
anathema in every respectable household. In 
our early teens, my younger brother and I 
were addicted to this contraband reading. 
Through a boy friend he bootlegged them into 
the house in constant succession. We kept 
them so safely hidden that nobody ever dis- 
covered them. And we read hundreds of 
them—literally hundreds! How it amuses 
me now, as I look back upon them, to think 
that any human being, with a sense of humor, 
could have feared their moral effect 
In the first place, they were as pure as—to 
use a favorite simile of the period—‘“the 
driven snow.” None more noble than the 
hero of the dime novel, none more virtuous 
than its heroine. Virtue was rewarded and 
vice punished with an unvarying and a highly 
satisfactory justice. I would give much for a 
collection of all the dime novels I read. But 
it would be an expensive business, for now 
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these despised pamphlets are the cherished 
items of collectors. 

So, I believe, when they are middle-aged, 
will the children of this day look back upon 
these movies. For it is a curious truth that 
the superficial aspect of crime dates very 
rapidly. 

Moreover, there is another interesting truth 
to recognize. I have cited two terms, common- 
places of the vocabulary of young people in 
their teens. This will shock the psychologi- 
cally untrained immeasurably. But the fact 
is—and this is highly important—that they 
are only terms. Unreinforced by experience, 
they are as empty as the shells we pick up on 
the seashore. Held to the ear, that shell 
emits a muted murmur of the ocean. But it is 
only an inarticulate murmur. Those terms 
sink abiding evil no more deeply into the char- 
acter of children in their teens than, as very 
little children, the words “ogre,” “‘bad fairy,” 
“seni,” “hobgoblin” sank an abiding terror 
into their consciousness. 


EMEMBER the movies are here. They are 

here to stay. And whether they shall be 
good movies or bad movies, madame mother 
and monsieur father, depends absolutely and 
entirely on you. In my opinion, there are four 
excellent things that the best movies do for 
children. 

In the first place, they give—through a 
photographic authenticity in their presenta- 
tion of modern scenes — extraordinarily true 
and vivid pictures of modern life and— 
through a growing conscientiousness in details 
of history—extraordinarily true and _ vivid 
pictures of the past. To be explicit, in the 





movies, city streets, country lanes, forests, 
mountains, are realities; a waiter looks like a 
waiter, a gunman looks like a gunman, a king 
looks like a king, a knight looks like a knight 


N the second place, the movies have enor- 
mously increased the working vocabulary 
of the young, have enormously developed the 
suppleness with which they express them- 
selves. Any teacher will tell you, for instance, 
that all compositions in secondary schools 
show to a marked degree not only the infor- 
mation, geographical and historical, which the 
movies have afforded their students, but also 
an ease and copiousness in writing to be 
accounted for by nothing else. 

In the third place, the movies have enor- 
mously stimulated the sense of humor. Priggish 
children have almost gone out of existence. 

In the fourth place, and best of all, the 
movies have stimulated the young imagina- 
tiois. Sculptors tell me that they watch, with 
the greatest artistic delight, the activities of 
athletes and of animals in the slowed-up 
motion pictures. Painters tell me that they 
thrill unspeakably to the beauties of forms 
and vistas, to the effects of photographic 
light and shade. My fellow authors differ, as 
would be extremely natural, in the degree of 
pleasure they take in the movies. They, of 
course, help to produce them. But when it 
comes to children, they all like the movies 
The effect on them—as of molten beauty 
poured constantly over the plastic psychologi- 
cal areas of youth—is incalculable. I look for 
a distinctly finer maturity from these young- 
sters—more informed, more sensitive, more 
expressive and utterly unself-conscious. 





Is Mae West Skidding on the Curves? 





cepted that the men “went for her” in what is 
technically known as a big way. But I wonder. 
Did they? I’ve always doubted it. They 
laughed at her wisecracks . she amused 
them But 

Mae West was never a menace to the Amer- 
ican home. Harlow, Crawford, Colbert, Lom- 
bard, Dietrich—all these so-called glamor 
girls . yes! These girls caused the boy 
friend to look at the girl friend and think, 
“Well, I can’t have Harlow, so it might as 
well be you.” These girls caused papa to look 
at mama with a disapproving glint in the 
eye. But not Miss West. 


OMEN liked Mae West in her first pic- 
tures. They didn’t resent her because 
she was so far removed in physical type from 
the modern woman of today, that they figured 
she wouldn’t be serious competition. Of course 
many straight-laced souls said she was shock- 
ing. But even those occasionally put on dark 
glasses and sneaked around to the local Bijou 
to see the lady do her stuff. But women had 
no cause to be jealous, and they knew it. Sure 
—women go to see the above mentioned sirens, 
too, but how often do you hear them saying? 
“T can’t stand Crawford’s mouth.” Or they’re 
laying bets that Harlow wears a wig. They de- 
light in saying that Lombard seems so artificial 
and smug in her pictures. 
Second object lesson: The present status 
of la West, as any casual glance at the box- 
office goings-on will tell you. is not what it 
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used to be. Censorship, which removed the 
nice, clean dirt from her pictures, has been 
partly responsible. Mae has to be demurely 
married at the end of every picture, which 
must make her feel kind of silly. It’s no longer 
considered screamingly funny when Mae says, 
““How’m I doin’, toots?” Every tootsie in the 
country has tootsied her neighbor to death. 
It’s no longer unique. In “Klondike Annie,” 
which was no treat from any angle, the in- 
congruous, prim missionary’s costume told all 
the world that soft fat had gotten in its dirty 
work and that a chin line can’t be covered 
up with a bustle. 

Mae built up her popularity, partly, on her 
lush, rolling figure. But even she can go too 
far. She had a professional excuse for plump- 
ness—but she’s worked it too hard. Is it get- 
ting out of control? Will she skid on her own 
curves? I hope not. 

Her forthcoming picture, ‘‘Go West Young 
Man,” gives her a better vehicle than she’s 
had in ages. She’s smart, shrewd and clever 
in so many ways. Here’s hoping she’s been 
smart enough to do something about her ap- 
pearance. 

And now you, my darlings, who haven’t 
even the professional excuses for excess fat — 
here’s mama’s advice to you. 

Without mincing words or wasting time, let 
me tell you how you can reduce that most 
difficult-to-reduce part of the body — the 
breasts. Oh, yes, it’s possible. It isn’t easy— 
but my method works Get busy and try it 


if this happens to be your figure problem. 

Do it now, while the warmish weather is 
still with us, for that’s the best time. And let 
me warn you. Never use strenuous methods 
on the breasts. Never massage or squeeze 
them. It’s dangerous. And beware of quack 
medicine or other stuff that you’re supposed 
to smear on them. To reduce the breast safely 
you must rely upon a special diet. Incidentally, 
the same thing goes for developing them. 
And, of course, exercise. 


HREE days a week, you do this: Get up 

early and immediately drink a large glass of 
hot or cold water, with a little lemon juice 
squeezed in it. Two hours later, drink six 
ounces of buttermilk. Don’t tell me you 
don’t like buttermilk. Drink it anyway. It’s 
good for you. It’s necessary that you make 
yourself like it. If, however, it seems to con- 
stipate you, as I know it sometimes can (but 
listen, don’t try to get out of it, by using that 
as an alibi), substitute fresh fruit juices and 
fresh vegetable juices. But if you want the 
best results, stick to the buttermilk. 

Every two hours throughout the day, drink 
your glass of buttermilk. Right up until bed- 
time. If you get too awfully hungry, you can 
sneak in a bowl of clear soup or a glass of 
tomato juice. Do this for three days. 
mind, it won’t kill you. Human beings aren’t 
killed that easily. However, your health 
should be good if you’re going in for this diet. 
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Fascinates Men! 


Wouldn’t You Like to Share Her 


MAKE-UP SECRET? 



















ha your life, as in the drama of life you see on the 
motion picture screen, beauty will help you win romance 
and love. And now you, like the screen stars, may share a 
new make-up secret which will enable you to make your- 
self more attractive, more lovely, almost instantly. 


All Hollywood has discovered, as you will discover, 
that color is beauty’s secret of attraction. To emphasize 
this attraction, Max Factor, Hollywood’s genius of make- 
up, created Color Harmony Make-Up...harmonized shades 
of powder, rouge and lipstick...to bring out the individual 
beauty of blonde, brunette, brownette and redhead. 


Originated for the stars, the luxury of this new kind of 
make-up is now available to you at nominal prices. 


Note the make-up advice MADELEINE CARROLL, Para- 
mount star, gives you under each one of her photographs. 
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Co-starring with GARY COOPER 
IN PARAMOUNT’S 


“THE GENERAL DIED AT DAWN” 









Lifelike Rouge 


“Created to individualize each type of beauty, there is a 
color harmony shade of Max Factor’s Rouge to imparta fas- 
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cinating, lifelike color to your cheeks,’ explains Madeleine 
Carroll. Creamy-smooth, too, it blends and clings justas you 


would want it to... Fifty cents. 


Super-I ndelible Lipstick 
“Yes, Max Factor’s Lipstick is swper-indelible,” 
Carroll, 


hours.”’ 


says Madeleine 





“for in Hollywood lip make-up must remain perfect for 
Moisture-proof, too, you apply it to the inner surface also, 
giving a uniform color to the lips. In color harmony shades to 
accent loveliness...One dollar. 





For personal make-up advice...and to test 


NAME 


Her Enchanting Beauty 
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( lew Harmony 
Face Powder 


“You'll marvel how your color 
harmony shade of Max Factor’s Face 
Powder will actually enliven the 
beauty of your skin,” sezys Madeleine 
Carroll. Matchless in texture, it cre- 
ates a satin-smooth make-up that 
clings for hours. You will note the 
difference instantly... One dollar. 
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‘ops pobe™ 


that’s what 


women say 


of new GLAZO 





So lovely, so superior, that 
old-type polishes are OUT 


VERYWHERE, women are hailing new 
Glazo as the perfect beauty “find” for 
fingertips. They’re thrilled with Glazo’s 
amazing new formula—so superior to old- 
type polishes in its richness of lustre, its 
longer wear and ease of application. 
New Glazo wears several extra days, with 
no chipping, peeling or cracking to dis- 
turb its shimmering charm. It scorns streak- 
ing, flows on every nail with glorious even- 
ness of color. And evaporation has been 
so reduced that your polish is usable down 
to the last brushful. 


Glazo brings to your fingertips a wide 
range of exclusive, fashion-approved colors 
—and be sure to see those stunning “misty- 
reds!”—Glazo Suntan, Poppy Red and 
Russet. Glaze Manicure Preparations are 
now only 20 cents each. 


5 WW 
at a 


GLAZO 





20 CENTS 
(25 cents in Canada) 
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|ice cream. 
| Another glass of tomato juice or a raw apple. 
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And you should cut down on your food before 
you start it. Get your stomach accustomed to 
less food. The general reducing diet which 
I’m going to give you—the diet you must stick 
to for the other four days of the week—is a 
good diet to follow for, say, two weeks before 
you begin your three buttermilk days. 

Here it is: Breakfast. Small glass of grape- 
fruit or orange juice. Or dish of berries—no 
cream. Slice of thin melba or whole-wheat 
toast with a little honey, no butter. Cup of 
black coffee, no sugar. 








OR luncheon: Large glass of tomato juice or 
a clear vegetable soup. Big green salad. 
Watercress, lettuce, romaine and such, with 
lemon juice dressing. Whole-wheat toast—one 
slice—if you desire. Tea, hot or iced, with 


| lemon, no sugar. Cup custard or sherbet—no 


In the middle of the afternoon: 


For dinner: Fresh fruit cup or small slice 
of melon. Very small piece of broiled meat 
or roasted meat. Anything except pork. 
Remember, eat very little meat if you wish 
to get along better with your breast reducing. 
A big helping of two green vegetables. A little 
butter put on after the food is removed from 
the fire. Boiled new potatoes (1) or a baked 
one. Eat very little of the mealy part, but eat 
all the skin. Green salad. Sprinkle it with 
chopped parsley, which you should eat, not 
just look at—it’s good for you. Dessert: fruit 
gelatine, baked apple—no cream, fresh or 
stewed fruit—likewise no cream, and if it’s 
stewed fruit pour off the gooey syrup. Black 
coffee, if you desire. 
A caution: Watch your liquids carefully 


| Don’t go thirsty, but don’t drink water with 


your meals. Beside the glass in the morning, 
two large glasses a day are plenty. You get 
additional water from the fresh fruits and 


vegetables. 


Now have you got that straight? Three 
days a week on the buttermilk diet. The other 
four days on the general reducing diet. And 
keep it up. It will take a little time, but if 
you'll follow my instructions your breasts will 
soon be the size you want them. 

Here’s an exercise that I want you to do 


|along with your diet. It will strengthen the 


muscles of the breasts and keep them from 
sagging. Get an umbrella, broom or yard- 
stick. Stand straight. Hold the stick horizon 
tally across the body. Arms to the sides. Now 
raise the arms straight out in front of you, and 
continue on up until your arms are straight 
above your head, with the broom still in a 
horizontal position. Stretch as high as you 
can. Now, as you bend your arms at the el- 
bows, bring the broom down behind your head 
until it passes the neck and is across the back 
of your shoulders. This will force you to keep 
your shoulders back. Now follow the same 


|course back to the first position. Do this in 





|front of a mirror and concentrate on those 


muscles running from the shoulders to the top 
of the breast. Do it every day—ten times at 
first, working up to twenty. 

What generally goes with a heavy bust? 
Right—fat, pudgy upper arms. And here’s 
what to do about that. The general reducing 
diet will help you slim down generally. And 
here’s a honey of an exercise. 

Stand facing the wall. Your shoes should 
be off. Reach up the wall as high as you can— 
stand on tiptoe and stretch, stretch. Now, 
with your fingertips pressed just as high as 
they can possibly be, ooze down and try to put 
your heels on the floor without moving the 


position of your hands. You can’t do it at 
first, maybe. But stick to it. The point is to 
stretch and break that fat away from the upper 
arms. It is more effective if you can get some- 
one to hold you by the wrists while you do 
this. Make whoever does it, hold the wrists 
tightly, so you won’t move the hands. 

So many women have too much rear. So 
many girls, who normally would take a size 
sixteen dress, must either let out the skirt 
seams of a sixteen or buy an eighteen and 
worry about making the shoulder line fit. 
And how often do we hear the cry, “I'd like 
to get my hips down, but if I do go on a diet, 
all the flesh comes off my face.” Phooey! 
Not with my diet. Naturally if you starve 
yourself, of course your face will be pinched and 
haggard and sour looking. But my method 
gives you plenty to eat, while slimming you 
down all over. And your face will be firm and 
lovely. Above all, you’ll beam with the joy 
of living. 


dha to get on with the other beams—the 
broad ones. Do this: Sit on the floor with 
legs stretched out in front of you. You’re 
going to do the “fanny walk.” Keeping the 
legs stiff, raise them slightly off the floor—and 
keep them off the floor. Use your hands only 
to balance your body. Now begin to hitch 
yourself along on the floor by swinging the legs 
over to the left, and as you do this roll over 
on the left hip. Then swing the legs over to 
the right and roll over on the right hip. Re- 
member, keep the legs off the floor and the 
knees stiff. What you’re really doing is walk- 
ing in a sitting position. Walk back and forth 
across the floor in this manner at least six 
times . . . increase to ten. 

A word about girdles, while you’re on the 
hip subject. All the time, except when you’re 
exercising and sleeping, wear a good girdle. I 
said a good one. If you’re big in the hips, a 
little wisp of a thing or a pair of lastex panties 
won’t do. Get one with some body to it— 
properly fitted. Snug, but not tight. 

Another hip tip: When we’re standing, 
stand still. Stand on both feet. Don’t let one 
knee have the bends so that your hips look 
lopsided. You can cheat a couple of inches 
on the breadth of the hip line, if you’ll keep 
your feet and legs together and pull in as if 
you expected a good kick. 

And one more thing. I don’t care what 
state your figure is in. Make it ta/k. Use your 
body to the best advantage. While you’re 
slimming, you can give the impression of hav- 
ing a much better figure than you actually have 
if you’ll remember to stand straight. Chin up, 
shoulders back and move along with an easy 
smooth gait. Don’t for goodness sake, swing 
the rear from here to there and back to here 
again. That’s a Harlow trick she uses for 
those tough baggages she plays on the screen. 

It’s O. K. for that purpose, but awful for 
street wear. 

Now that’ll be all for today, children. Auf 
Wiedersehen! 





Don’t hesitate to write to me. Your prob- 
lems are just as important to me as a 
movie star’s, and I want to give you the 
right dope for you. Yes, it’s free. Just 
address, Madame Sylvia, c/o Puoro- 
PLAY, 7751 Sunset Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, California. Be sure to enclose 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
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WHO PAYS 


THE TAXES? 


IT’S THE BIGGEST “JOKE” THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN and it’s on you, Mr. & Mrs. Wage Earner 


HE POLITICAL SPENDTHRIFTS 

have hidden your tax bills for years. 
You aren’t supposed to know that. You 
are supposed to think the rich pay most of 
the taxes. They do pay heavy taxes. 


But you pay, too... in HIDDEN 
taxes. Look at your next pay check. Let’s 
say it’s $24. Take out 14 for national, 
state and local government costs. That $8 
is your weekly share. 


If you make $30, your weekly bill is 
$10. If you make $100 a week, your share 
of government expense is $33, because 
government spending now equals nearly !4 
of all we all make. There are 53 taxes in 
every loaf of bread. 40% to 60% of your 
gasoline money goes for taxes. 


WHAT TO DO 


Your clothes are taxed before you buy them. 
Everything you use is weighted down with 
taxes . . . and billions of tax dollars are 
wasted by careless, irresponsible office- 
holders. We need lawmakers who insist on 
ECONOMY. 


Big tax cuts could be made just by cut- 
ting out wastes. We could have good 
government, all necessary relief, more good 


QUICKLY! 


roads! Only you can force the WASTERS 
to quit throwing your money away. 
First, make this resolution: 

“TI RESOLVE to oppose every present 
officeholder who cannot prove to me 
that he has used all his influence to re- 
duce the cost of government.’’ 

Now resolve to keep it! Remember it 
when you vote. You have all the power. 
You can oust the political spendthrift. 


ACT TODAY 


You can stop extravagance 
Write these 3 letters and mail 


Don’t wait. 


them today: 


One to your MAYOR (or the County 
Clerk, if you live in the country). One 
to your GOVERNOR. One to the 
PRESIDENT. 


Write only one sentence in each letter 
and sign your name and address. Say: 
“I WANT THE COST OF GOVERN- 
MENT REDUCED!” 

BUT DO IT TODAY! It’s your job 
You alone can protect yourself. Don’t fail. 
Let the spenders know their game is up. 
Let’s all pull together. Help us to give 
America back to the people 








(Write this letter today! 
‘| want the cost 


of Government 
REDUCED!”’ 


MAIL i. oak” your 
COPIES 2. Your Governor 
OF IT TO: 3-.The President of the 


United States 











REGISTER — VOTE — Give your 
support to candidates, regardless 
of party, who WILL cut the waste 
out of government. 


Space for this message is provided by Photoplay 


because of a firm conviction that a reduced cost of government is vital to the interests of all its readers 
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OVEMDer 


By KATHLEEN HOWARD 








DRIAN has surpassed himself in the 

clothes Garbo will wear in “Camille.” 

A breath-takingly beautiful evening coat 
is worn in the opera sequence. It is of pale 
apricot and gold metal cloth with a great 
border of sable which sweeps round the train, 
forms the collar and cuffs. At intervals, back 
of this border, are go'd bullion motifs embroid- 
ered on the metal cloth, and enriched by large 
cut rhinestones. Garbo wears this over a 
simple evening gown. 

There is a new evening cape idea in a black 
silk velvet triangle which is worn over a high- 
necked, long-sleeved black velvet dress. The 
deepest point of the cape touches the floor in 
the back and the two other ends of the triangle 
fall from the shoulders down the front. It is 
edzed with three-inch black silk fringe The 
dress is trimmed in black silk cord bowknots 
with two tassel ends. These start at the waist 
in both the back and front of the bodice and 
spread up to the shoulders, continuing down 
the back, where they taper to the waist. 


HE hats worn in this picture have a great 

many points of interest. Several of them 
have across the back of the head a double frill 
of lace which hangs to the nape. Some of the 
wide brimmed hats are edged with frills of 
finest lace in four-inch width. Miss Garbo 
also has a tulle turban, not of the close wrapped 
Persian variety, but ballooning out at the back 
Underneath the tulle, diamond ornaments 
gleam. Adrian feels that the hats in this 
picture may have even more influence than 
the gowns. 

The jewelry is important and beautiful. 1 
saw a necklace he has designed, made of square 
emera!ds of large size with large pearls be- 
tween them. Tiny diamond leaves give high- 
lights, and wheat beards made of dull silver 
flare at intervals from the jewels. 

Quite new is a comb Miss Garbo will wear 
across the back of her coiffure. It is between 
three and four inches deep, curves round the 
back of the head and is studded with emeralds. 
Another necklace is of diamond stars and 
crescents with matching earrings. 

I asked Adrian just what he thought the 
Camille influence would be on clothes. “It is 
difficult to say,” he answered. ‘The picture 
will probably not be released until around 
Christmas and it will depend upon what the 
uewest silhouette is at that time. In other 
words, if the crinoline influence, with its 
accompanying details, is in the fashion 
picture at that time, then further novel ideas 
may be added by this film. It is possible, 
however, that these styles may be too early or 
too late to influence fashion, with the excep- 
tion of the hats. The hat picture is always 
flexible.” 

He went on to cite how the “Romeo and 






Juliet” fashion tie-up was not advantageously 
timed because we had already had the Ren- 


aissance influence. “Anna Karenina,” also, 
did not fit into the dress designing world at 
the moment of its launching. But Adrian 
feels, as I do, that it is often impossible to 
predict the influence of an important film as 
the past has proved that no one can tell what 
the Paris reaction will be to it. It has often 
happened that Paris has been inspired by the 
clothes in a major film and has developed this 
inspiration. 

These trends, in turn, are reflected in New 
York, and so we have the Hollywood, Paris, 
America tie-up. 


FOR Joan Crawford, in her new picture 

“Love on the Run,” Adrian has designed 
ultra modern clothes. 

I saw one street dress consisting of a gray 
woolen skirt, white blouse and bolero of gray 
Persian lamb. Revers of large size folded back 
sharply in the front of the jacket, showing the 
blouse. A collar, like a man’s coat collar, was 
of black velvet which added the dramatic 
accents Adrian loves. He has a new line for a 
swagger coat in one of mustard colored wool, 
trimmed with a long shaw! collar of lynx. This 
coat is longer in the back than in the front. 
The edge of it ripples below the lynx in a taper- 
ing line to the back, which swirls out smartly. 
Miss Crawford wears this over a mustard 
colored suit with a black velvet collar for 
strength. 


NOTHER new line is shown in a b!ack 

broadtail cape, which has wide shelf 
shoulders. The cape fastens at the neck and 
from there is cut away over the arms to a point 
in the back which comes almost to the knees. 
With it are worn great gauntlet gloves of broad- 
tail, edzed with wide bands of silver fox. So 
important and flared are these gloves that they 
overlap the edge of the cape and look as 
though they were incorporated in it. 

With this Miss Crawford wears a_ black 
wool dress of simple cut which has two very 
large leaves of gold bullion embroidered on 
the chest. She will carry a purse made with a 
silver fox front and a broadtail back. 

Orry Kelly is most interested in the Persian 
influence. In “Stolen Holiday,” starring Kay 
Francis, he has a group of Persian inspired 
costumes which are perfect. 

Kelly believes that we have gone far enough 
with the straight line Grecian influence and he 
welcomes the drapery below the knees. He 
considers the contrast of soft Persian drapery 
for the dress worn with the tailored coat to be 
a significant trend. 

The severe tailoring of the long coats with 
tailored set-in sleeves over the flaring skirt 
certainly is most flattering to a tall woman. 
The doubled under, harem type of skirt, Kelly 
believes, is hard to wear, so he has given only 
an indication of this between the feet drapery 
in front, slitting the material to allow the feet 
to appear, up to the ankles, or higher, and 
allowing a longer panel of the material to form 
a train in the back. 


ICH metal cloths in Persian design have 

been used to make the dress proper in one 
version of this trend. Over it is worn a long, 
severely simple coat, lined with the metal 
cloth. 

A tightly swathed turban of black crepe 
completes the Persian effect. Kelly is using 
these turbans both with street, afternoon and 
evening costumes. 

He has also made a coat of heavy black 
velvet along these same lines, only that the 












sleeves are closely embroidered with large and 
small pearls. 

The rich surface thus achieved is enhanced 
by being caught at intervals into puckers the 
length of the sleeve. This bulk contrasts with 
the straight, svelte line of the coat, which 
comes below the knees. 

These gowns by Orry Kelly are not only 
excellent cinema material; they may be worn 
by any woman with a flair for individuality 
and chic. 


RENE’S recent fashion showing at Bullock’s 
Wilshire was a rendezvous for picture stars. 
Miss Waterbury and I sat beside Norma 


Shearer. Across the room from us were 
Dolores del Rio, Virginia Bruce and Fay 
Wray. 


Miss Shearer scanned every model, with 
one eye on Miss de! Rio, to watch her re- 
action, for stars hate to repeat each other's 
dresses. As an olive green crinkled crépe 
daytime dress was shown us, Miss Shearer 
said she wanted to try it on. 

“What about you, Dolores?” she asked, 
with her unfailing gracious courtesy. ‘‘ No, no 
good for my skin!” answered Miss del Rio. 

Irene has done lots of circular skirts both 
for day and evening wear. Those that are not 
circular have the fullness bunched to the front. 
although in suits there is a slight back flare 
to the skirt. 

A novelty was white monkey fur used as a 
cape for a street dress. Irene is also using 
this in Mae West’s new picture “Go West, 
Young Man.” 

It is new to use this particular off-white 
fur with clothes so simple as to be almost 
in the sports category. 


LOVED a wrap-over black silk velvet 
princess coat or coat dress. made with a very 
flared skirt, standing collar and long close 
sleeves in Cossack style. With it was worn a 
high peaked Persian turban in black, with a 
roll of material curving round the head. 

Irene bands many of her wide skirts with 
silver fox or cross fox. 

For evening she has used much stiff silk 
velvet, magnificent lamés, notably one = in 
moonlight, opalescent moiré weaves, Persian 
lamés, chiffon, and crépes. 

For tweeds she likes the yellowed greens 
and shows them with matching hats of felt. 
An afternoon dress was in black cloque ciré, 
in coat dress style. 





WHAT EVERY WOMAN 
KNOWS— 


that svelte and charming Carole 
Lombard's clothes, designed by 
Travis Banton, have always been 
the very height of smartness. In 
next month's PHOTOPLAY you 
will want to see the full-color por- 
trait of Carole in her new black 
evening ensemble. With its scarlet 
and silver jacket it is simply stun- 
ning. Don't miss this and other 
timely fashions in December 


PHOTOPLAY 


On the Newsstands November 10th 
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World Authority on 


TELLS WHAT TO DO WITH 
SUMMER -RAVAGED TRESSES 





“No matter how vigorous your hair, when 
it has been pawed all summer by sun, sea- 
breeze, and salt water, it just can’t take it. 
It must be reconditioned, to bring back its 
rightful lustre and healthy vigor. 

“It doesn’t mean a lot of work and worry 
and expense, either. Here are four steps: 
(1) Daily Cleansing, (2) Daily Brushing, 
(3) Daily Massage, and (4) Fortnightly 
Shampooing. You can do all these at home, 
for a few cents a day. 

“Be sure, however, that you cleanse with 
the tonic proper for your specific hair con- 
dition (dry, oily, fading, falling, or con- 
taining dandruff). Be sure that the brush 
is right, with long flexible bristles, giving 
the proper rhythm. 

“Ogilvie Sisters’ RECONDITIONING 
OIL is the most effective, luxurious hot oil 
shampoo I know. We made it that way. 

“Follow my advice, and you'll get re- 
sults. Write to me personally about your 
hair problem. Ask for instructive booklet 
at any Toilet Goods or Drug Counter, or 
at one of our fine salons where our treat- 
ments are given. Consultation is, of course, 
without charge.” 


Ogilvie Sites 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 
23 Rue de la Paix, Paris Canada 
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lak Wedding 


The marriage of Maureen O’Sul- 
livan and John Farrow in St. 
Monica’s Church was the cul- 
mination of one of the town’s 
sweetest courtships. They had 
waited two years for a Papal 
dispensation. Maureen, always a 
delight on the screen, never 
looked as beautifully happy as 
she did in her wedding gown. 
The reception was held at Loretta 
Young’s, where the bride cut the 
cake (middle) for Sally Blane, ma- 
tron of honor, Ainsworth Morgan, 
Hon. Michael Tandy, British Con- 
sul, who was best man, Major 
Bodley, the groom, Alan Mowbray, 
and Anita Louise. (Top) The flower 
girl and ring bearer were Joan 
and Johnny Morgan. (Below) The 
groom and his ushers take a bow 
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Script Girls Prefer 
dina ncstns 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 |] 


The next few days were like a fantastic 
dream to Sue. Everybody was exceptionally nice 
to her. A new confidence began to surge in her 
veins. She was beginning to believe that these 
happenings, seemingly out of the ‘Arabian 
Nights,” were actually true. 

She saw Paul Elsmere every day. He was 
busy, he said, on the new script. She was 
thrilled beyond words and excited. She 
frequently sat by her window, at night, dream- 
ing over what lay in store for her; and it was 

















then that she saw Paul Elsmere and Alma | 





Allen. 

They would meet and disappear into the 
night, to stroll back hours later. A faint con- 
tempt for both of them grew within her. It 
made her obscurely angry. She gradually 
convinced herself that she hated Paul Elsmere. 





She was grateful, of course, for the future he | 


had opened to her; but as a man—her lips 
compressed fastidiously. 


Nightly, in the living room below in his | 


gold brocaded mandarin robe, with the awe- 
struck guests fawning around him, he held the 
center of the stage dramatizing himself. He 


had an amazing brilliance of wit, a facile | 
tongue, a wide, arrogant learning. His sensa- | 


tional success had made him the oracle of the 


theatrical world, and his versatility was little | 


short of genius. 


ATE one night, after Sue had gone to bed, | 
there had been some disturbance below, | 


audible in the country quietude. She heard 


Paul Elsmere’s voice, Alma Allen’s, Kessler’s, | 
Bill Lederer’s, and the angry tones of Ricardo | 


De Soto. It sounded like violent quarreling. 


Later still, there was the sound of a viciously | 
driven motor, the whining of abused gears, | 
then silence. She wondered what it was all | 


about, and then fell asleep. 

In the morning she asked Bill what had 
happened. He evaded the question. 

“T heard a quarrel,” she said. ‘“‘ You were 
in it, Bill—” 

“Me?” he denied indignantly. “I should 
say not! I—well, if you must know—Elsmere 
and Ricardo had a little too much Scotch on 


board. They had a row—and I stopped it.” | 
she nodded. Elsmere, the skilled | 
boudoir tactician, had probably been dis- | 
covered by Alma’s husband; perhaps called to | 
time. It gave her a faint nausea to con- | 
template. She found that Ricardo had re- | 


“T see,” 


turned to town. That, she concluded, must 


have been him driving away so furiously last 


night. 


HE next day, Alma too, left for Holly- 
wood. Subsequently, Paul Elsmere and Sol 


Kessler held innumerable conferences, and | 
both of them were grave with a noticeable por- | 
tent. Swift undercurrents, Sue felt, were | 
flowing beneath the casual surface of conver- | 
sation and banter; some quality of unrest | 
filled the place. Even Bill was brusque and | 
silent. The next afternoon he announced that | 


he was leaving. 


“Got to get Peggy started,” he said. “The | 
script is ready and I can’t loaf here. Sorry I | 


can’t have you in the cast, Duchess, but I 


guess you were meant for better things than | 


second parts. Hasta la vista, kid!” 
There was a beach party that night on the 






mw Kiptex 


FOR TRIPLE PROTECTION 
Cand 


The sides of Kotex are cushioned in a 
special, soft, downy cotton to prevent 
slo} ilale MRolale MMI aairolilolaMam RaltIMe a Lolalol-ta toh ii 
Kotex provides lasting comfort and free- 


dom. But sides only are cushioned — the 
center surface is free to absorb. 





Kotex has a special! “Equalizer” center 
ailokt—melalelalal-it Mel llol-Mulelttilie-M-ta-Talhy 
the whole length of the pad. Gives 
“body but not bulk—prevents twisting 
and roping. The filler of Kotex is 5 
TIMES more absorbent than cotton. 


LE ant 


The rounded ends of Kotex are flattened 
and tapered to provide absolute invisi- 
bility. Even the sheerest dress, the closest- 
fitting gown, reveals no tell-tale wrinkles. 


3 TYPES OF KOTEX ALL AT THE SAME LOW PRICE — Regular, 
Junior, and Super — for different women, different days. 


WONDERSOFT KOT EX oarnecmnr ance 
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FOR THE JUNIOR FIGURE 


MOLDS can take a figure without lines... 
and give it the graceful curves that feature 
the current Fashions. MOLDS by FLEXEES 
is a feathery bit of figure-forming magic 
.+. smooth, snug, and as friendly to con- 
stant tubbing as a good handkerchief. 
Made of lacey LASTIQUE...lovely to 
look at and easy to wear. At good stores 
illustrated $5. 
Other MOLDS $3.50 to $7.50. 


everywhere. Garment 


ARTISTIC FOUNDATIONS, Inc.. 


417 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR FASHIONABLE CURVES 


sands; and a fire. Later the guests, in elabo- 
rate lounging pajamas, sat around the living 
room and talked in lazy relaxation, sipping 
their drinks. 

Behind Sue, Kessler’s peevish voice said: 
“You can’t buy him eff. It’s not money he’s 
after. And we can’t afford a messy lawsuit, 
God knows!” 

Paul Elsmere’s low voice murmured some- 
thing inaudible. 

Quite inadvertently Sue distinctly heard 
Kessler’s reply. 

“You don’t know this business like I do, 
Elsmere. Any bad publicity would be fatal. 
Do you want the Hays’ office to get busy 
with the morality clause? Huh! It would 
kill the biggest box office in years! And the 
Purity Legion! I tell you, I gotta do some- 
thing His voice trailed away and was lost 
under the laughter of those guests surrounding 
Sue. She dismissed Kessler’s conversation 
from her mind, never dreaming it could have 
anv bearing on her life. 


EVERAL nights later, uuabie tu sleep, a- 

thrill with the prospect ut realizing her most 
ambitious dreams, Sue sat by her window. 
She watched a theatrical moon flood the world 
with an eerie, white veneer. The indescribable 
freshness and sweetness of blossoming summer 
was in the quiet air, the soft “hush!” of the 
surf. 

The faint fragrance of the gardens filled the 
air with a tapestry of living perfume. It was 
late. All the guests had gone to bed. She had 
a sudden urge to go down into the garden and 
revel in its freshness. 

She threw a silk robe over her pajamas and 
stole down the dark stairs. She passed through 
the foyer of the combination game and draw- 
ing room, and paused irresolutely. From the 
far music room came the faint notes of a 
piano. 

On impulse, she walked to the door and 
looked in, wondering who would be playing 
so late at night. It was Paul Elsmere, intent 
over the keys, under the soft light of a single 
electric bulb in a shaded lamp near him. He 
looked up and saw her. 

“Hello, Sue!” he said. “There’s a melody 
that’s been bothering me for days. I’m trying 
to find it. I always work best at night. Come 
in and contribute a little inspiration, will you?” 

He didn’t wait for an answer. He turned to 
the piano, his long, artistic fingers sweeping 
the keyboard with the sure touch of the master, 
the composer at a loved instrument. It re- 
sponded with a soft, glad burst of melody, 
exotic, fascinating. 

Curiously she advanced into the room and 
down. Once or twice his eyes went to 
hers. 

A golden flood of brilliant chords poured 
from his fingers, like raindrops across the sur- 
face of sunlit waters. Fascinated, Sue won- 
dered where the melody came from. Was 
it possible that any piano held such heavenly 
music? Under his skilled fingers rollicking 
gaiety danced into the room in a rioting flood. 
He played as one inspired, his head bent in 


an attitude of listening, as if he slightly 
stooped to catch some unheard, celestial 


prompting. 


MINOR sadness wove itself into the fabric 

of the music; something that clutched at 
her throat; something so full of tears that she 
caught her breath. She viewed the gaunt 
planes of his intensely intellectual face. It 
seemed to be illuminated by some ardent inner 
fire Here was a man with perceptions fine as 





a needle and delicate as mercury, to whom 
music was an emotion. 

Faintly the music trailed off, ‘ike a soft 
carillon in a misty Flemish dawn, ineffably 
sweet and poignant. He turned to her as if 
cominz out of a trance. ‘‘The central theme 
words,” he told her, “are—I love you.’ ” 

“T know,” said Sue. ‘What is it?” 

‘Something of my own. A theme song for 
my next musical.” 

“‘]—didn’t know you could play like that,” 
she said softly. “What a marvelous gift! 
But then, you have so many.” 

“Tricks,” he said. 

“Please,” she asked, “play something else.” 

His eyes narrowed suddenly, watching her, 
then he turned again to the piano. Softly the 
Moonlight Sonata took form, gently, almost 
caressingly, and Sue sat bemused, enchanted 
When he finished, her eyes, to her surprise, 
were brimming. se 

“That,” she whispered, “was too lovely for 
words.” 

In the electric silence that followed, she sat 
as one bewitched. An eerie, green moonbeam 
thrust a pale finger through the window, and 
by melodramatic chance, fell across her as she 
sat there. It gave her the grave and religious 
loveliness of some young saint. 

The still figure at the piano stirred. As le 
arose, she too came to her feet in clairvoyant 
response. 

He swept her into his arms, her pliant 
warmth and fragrance invading him. Te 
kissed her with a lingering passion, a checked 
ardor that made her tremble. Her eyes opened 
slowly, then slowly they closed. But the kiss 
continued through an eternity of experiences. 
With a slight, involuntary movement of her 
shoulders, she pushed him firmly away and 
looked up at him, aware of a frozen moment of 
crisis. 


ER blood was beating in her ears. An all- 

illuminating moment of white logic drove 
home the stark, unadomed truth that she 
loved this tall, sardonic young man with all the 
ardor of her youth and strength. She had 
never believed herself capable of such an 
intensity of emotion and longing as now swept 
over her. 

She saw his white, tense face sway toward 
her, and she raised slim fingers in prohibition. 

“No!” she whispered. “Don’t! I—” 

“Tt’s too late, Sue,” he breathed. Her 
name, on his lips, was an infinite caress 
“Neither of us—can stop now.” 

“No,” she acknowledged faintly. 

Her mouth was against his, moist, unbe- 
lievably sweet and innocent. His studied 
affectations deserted him. He held her 
desperately close, seating her on his knees as 
he sat down on the couch. 

She clung to him with a desperate defense- 
lessness, stampeded, her eyes brimming. 
Over and over again she murmured: “ Darling! 
I love you so, darling!” 

He sat fora long moment like a man in some 
bizarre nightmare. He was inconceivably 
stunned by the emotion that contracted his 
heart. 

For the first time in his life he had fallen 
genuinely and terribly in love. Momentarily 
he tried to jeer. He knew himself for a vo- 
luptuary, addicted to caprice and self-indul- 
gence. Could this happen to him? Had 
experience given him no antitoxin of immunity? 
He had deliberately, maliciously, provoked 
this, and the paradox was that he had found 
out something about himself which he did not 
suspect—or even credit 





She lay in his arms quiescent, 
shudder ran through him. 
never experienced before restrained him. She 
was so like a child, defenseless, too innocent 
even, to know that he had spared her. 

“Paul!” she whispered. 

“Yes, dear?” he said softly. 

“You—love me?” 

“T love you,” he told her. 
guarded for once, relaxed. 

There was a long silence. 
fluttered. 

“‘T never knew, Paul,” she said, 
happiness—could exist. 


His face was un- 
Her eyelids 


“that such 
I never knew!” 


HE saw him look down at her, 


and a slight | 
An emotion he had | 


| 


| 


and his eyes | 


were strangely soft and youthful, unbeliev- | 


ably tender. She shivered when he kissed her. 


“Hurry!” he told her suddenly. “We're 
running away—tonight! Sue! You sweet, 


unbelievable little thing! 
tonight, Sue?” 
“Tonight?” she whispered, her knees weak 
with an unaccustomed tremor. ‘‘ But—Paul! 
We’re mad—both of us!” 
“Of course,” he agreed. 


Will you marry me 


“Everyone is—a 


little I think. Tomorrow would be an anti- 
climax. I’ve got a roadster here. We'll 
drive down to Palm Springs. I'll find a preach- 


er. Now, hurry—make no noise. 


note for Kessler.” 


I'll leave a | 


That brought something else to her mind. | 


“And—Alma Allen?” she asked suddenly. 
“T won’t pretend to misunderstand you,” 


he said, “but it meant nothing.” He dis- 
missed Alma Allen with three, trenchant 
sentences. Alma was trivial; one of the un- 


important accidents that had fearly happened 
to them. 

“T’m asking you to marry me,” he finished. 
“Ts that an answer?” He kissed her. 

“Darling!” she breathed. His tenderness 
fired her; everything else was inconsequential. 
“T’ll be down in fifteen minutes!” 

“Good! Meet me in front of the garage,” 
he instructed swiftly. “Take only what 
you'll need immediately. We’ll send for the 
rest later. The idea is—speed!” 

She was gone in a flash, and Paul Elsmere 
sat, his gaunt face still illuminated by some 
vivid afterglow. He could still hardly credit 
this thunderbolt that had struck him. Love 
then, he thought, was not merely a vulgar 
myth, a mere caprice of the senses, as he had 
always contended. 

Suddenly he arose and went to his room. 
Here he wrote a note to Kessler, grinning 
sardonically over it. “This,” he finished, 
“will solve all your worries. The perfect 
answer.” Then he dressed and packed a bag. 


UE dressed with flying fingers that seemed 
all thumbs. She packed a hasty bag, and 





then for a moment she stopped by the open | 


window and looked 
bewitched night. 
Paul’s last kiss was still warm on her lips, 


out upon 


the moon- | 


and her senses still thrilled with remembrance. | 


Life seemed, suddenly, all silver and breath- 
less. 

She stood motionless, 
washed stars. This, 
for! 
through her veins. 

She saw Paul walking toward the garage. 
It was real! It was actual! 


then, was what life was 


. with Paul Elsmere—she was going to be his 
wife! 

Suddenly she slipped to her knees beside the | 
bed and bent her head in an incoherent prayer. | 
Then she picked up her grip and noiselessly 
left the house. 
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her eyes like rain- 


This poignant sweetness that poured | 


She was eloping | 
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| An amusing example of the theory that a 
girl falls the second time for a man very 
like her first love. Do you notice the great re- 
semblance between George Barnes (above), 
Joan Blondell’s first husband, and Dick 
Powell (right) Joan’s brand new one? 


Paul had the long black-and-silver roadster 
out. She nestled close to his rough coat and 
reveled in the clean odor of him—like fresh 
apples and good pipe tobacco. His face was 
grim and set as he drove. The country was 
visionary under a waning moon, spectral and 
unreal. Sue said at length: 

“Why are you so quiet, darling?” 


HE pressed her hand against his side. That 

was the night that Paul Elsmere looked 
into his own soul; and frowned when he saw 
the pure and shining look of young radiance in 
Sue’s eyes. 

“T am,” he told her deliberately, ‘stunned 
by my own good fortune. I don’t deserve 
you, Sue.” 

“ Darling!” 

“T’m hopeless,” he acknowledged. “I’m 
cold—cynical—unreliable. Just no good at 
all, Sue. I'll probably break your heart 
While there is time, consider. You’re taking 
an awful chance marrying me.” 

She was silent. 

“A charming lady told me I was unfit for 
marriage,” he insisted savagely 

“Who?” she demanded. 

““My—last wife,” he answered. “She was 
ROCHELLE HUDSON my leading lady. You may remember 
20th Century-Fox player | Claire Collins. I’ve been married twice, Sue 

soon to be seen in “Reunion” == Some people insist that it’s a habit with me— 


t h m4 marrying my leading ladies. I wish I knew!” 
stars snine on As she did not answer, he continued: 
‘6 Vez "12, . “Claire had brains. My first wife didn’t 
count. She belonged to an impressionable 
Yitnas youth. I can hardly remember her. You 
may as well know all about it, Sue, to begin 
*” MUNSING 


Car HE struggled against the disenchantment of 
oe his statements. ‘“‘Is—all this—necessary?” 
Created originally for Hollywood’s she pleaded. 


brightest stars, “Hostess” Pajamas He nodded. “You should know what 
by Munsingwear are now on every you’re stepping into. Claire said our failure 
- + 0 — ‘ vas my fault,” he confessed, in his keen, 
smart woman’s “hope-list”. Fash- roe oan ; is ; 
il of henill mocking voice. ‘Maybe it was. Undergoing 
10n ocipeatiig giamorous new chenule marriage with Claire put me in a coma. I 
fabric—exclusive with Munsingwear forgot the very semblance of my pet illusions 
—in exotic colors—exquisitely tai- When she divorced me, last year, I was ex- 
lored. Munsingwear, Minneapolis. 


‘ 


hausted by her secretive and resentful ani- 
mosity. I had to learn to live all over again.” 
Silence gripped them, then a curious con 





straint. The keen rush of the night wind 
fanned her hot cheeks. 

“If you have no real sins to confess,” said 
Sue, bravely, “I’ll—take the chance.” 

He drove silently, in a rapt gloom, eyes 
straight ahead. ‘‘You—make me feel very 
humble,” he confessed finally ‘Also an un 
usual emotion for me. I wish to God I had 
met you ten years ago You might have kept 
me from so many second-rate and shabby 
things, Sue. I didn’t believe girls like you 
really existed—except perhaps, in a play 
wright’s imagination.” 

“You do love me, don’t you?” she asked, 
looking up at him. ‘“That’s important.” 

“God knows I do!” he answered tensely. 
“That’s the funny part of it.” 

“What’s funny about that?” 

“You wouldn’t understand, sweet. You 
haven’t known my kind of hellion. But, I do 
love you, if there’s any satisfaction for you 
in that.” 

She answered breathlessly: “When ! 
think of living my life with you—together— 
all the time—I—could cry with happiness 
Paul.” 

“Okay!” he said. ‘And may God help us 


9? 


both! 


AUL ELSMERE woke up a sleepy Justice of 

the peace in a small, unidentified town 
and stated, distinctly, that they wanted to get 
married. Sue sat in the car and waited 
Finally, Paul came back and seated himself 
beside her. 

“We can’t get married in California,’ 
told her, starting the car 

“Why not?” she asked. 

“It seems that there’s a law in California. 
You have to wait three days.” 


> he 

















Gladys Swarthout, in a smart m‘nx 
cave, and her husband, Frank Chap- 
man, come out of the Biltmore after 
the dinner for Johannes Poulsen 


“’Then—what—” she began. 

He whirled the long roadster out into the 
highway again. <A growl of speed rumbled in 
its metal throat. 

“That J. P.,” he told her, 
don’t have to wait in Yuma. 


“said that you 
He told me that 


there was an airport in Glendale. That’s 
where we’re going. We’re catching a plane, 
darling!” 


7 HE polychrome heralds of a new day were 
tinting the east when they reached the air- 
port. 
The only sign of life was an all night hot dog 
stand on the main highway. Here, like a 


couple of happy kids on an outing, they ate 
hamburger sandwiches, and drank coffee; after | 


which Paul went to arrange for a plane. 

Thirty minutes later, they 
the tiny cabin of a chartered ship, 
grinning aviator was at the controls. 
left California behind, heading straight 
the magnificence of a brilliant sunrise. 

The imperial glories of the birth of a Cali- 
fornia morning held Sue rapt, fascinated by 
its celestial pomp. 

She told herself, secretly, that it was an 
augury—the dawn of a greater happiness. Her 
entire being seemed to be concentrated in the 
nerves of her hand, so acutely was she aware of 
the firm hand that was locked over hers. 


seated 

and a 

They 
into 


were 


AUL woke up the license clerk and took him 

along to the court house, so there would be 
no delay; then the clerk took them to a Justice 
of the Peace. Sue was trembling like a 
frightened child. 





Many more thrilling experiences are in store 
for Sue in the final installment of this vivid story 
of a girl’s fight for happiness in Hollywood. Be 
sure to follow her through her most exciting ad- 
ventures in next month’s number. 
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ut even The Romantic Love Story of Jeanette MacDonald 


and Gene Raymond 





[| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 | 


“Bob and Jeanette might have fallen in love 
at one time and been married and made all 
those rumor stories come true, if it hadn’t been 
for Jeanette’s career. At the time she met 
Bob, she had such a long way to go, so much 
to conquer. There was not room in her life 
for the kind of love that causes a girl to feel 
that all is well lost for it! When Bob entered 
the management business with Jeanette as his 
first client, that burning ambition of hers 
became the paramount concern of his life, too. 
They were two people absorbed, not in them- 
selves, but in a common goal. In time, they 
grew used to the lack of real romantic feeling 
between them. Their engagement was broken 
two years ago.” 


AXP as for Gene, he, too, had come a long 

way alone. In the years that Jeanette was 
struggling for a foothold as a singer, Gene was 
striving along those same shoals as an actor 
on Broadway. It was not an easy path he 
followed. From childhood, he had_ been 
trained with the definite goal of the theater in 
mind. He had obligations to meet in the 
support of his mother and the education of 
his younger brother. When he very 
young, twenty-one or twenty-two, there had 
been a serious love in his life. Its ending had 
left him disillusioned and hurt. After that, 
girls hadn’t mattered importantly along that 
discouraging road between Broadway and 
eventual stardom in Hollywood. 


was 


Occasion- 


ally, after his Hollywood success, he had 
escorted Janet Gaynor and Mary Brian, 
and other “nice girls” of his profession, 


dining and dancing. It annoyed him that 
these friendships should be capitalized as 
Hollywood romances. For the most part, 
Gene lived a rather friendless, lonely life in 
Hollywood, wanting nothing of the frills and 
thrills that come along withfame. He wanted 
only the opportunity to better himself in his 
work and give his family all the things he had 
planned for them. 

So there they were—the girl, who had been 
too busy for romance, and the man, who had 
planned his life so carefully without any com- 
plications. Two very wise, and incidentally, 
wealthy careerists sitting alone on the Holly- 
wood heights pretty doggone satisfied with the 
way things had gone so far. 

Eros must have been in a very humorous 
frame of mind when he brought them together 
one night for the first time on the doorstep of 
Rozika Dolly’s beach house! 

It was not a case of love at first sight by a 
long shot. Gene and Jeanette are hardly love 
at first sight people. Mutual embarrassment 
was the first emotion they shared. 

They had not come to the party together. 
In fact, they did not know oe another ex- 
cept by reputation. Yet here they were al- 
ready an hour late to a dinner party, forced 
into a doorbell wait by a butler who was un- 
commonly long about answering the door. 

There was that painful formality between 
them that invariably exists between celeb- 
rities who have never met. It is foolish to be 
too formal about it, and pretend the actor 
you've liked on the screen ever since ‘Zoo in 
Budapest” is an out and out stranger to you 
And yet, because they are both conventional 


to their finger tips, they stood and waited and 
pretended not to notice one another too much. 

Finally, the door was opened. ‘ Well,” ex- 
claimed their hostess as they began their 
duet of separate apologies, “how nice that 
you came together!” 

It seemed foolish to start long explanations 
that they hadn’t come together, that they had 
met, only because of a very tardy habit they 
seemed to share, right that minute on her 
doorstep. So they merely smiled and followed 
her into the drawing room, and pop, went a 
camera flashlight! They knew what that 
meant! A whole raft of next day’s queries 
about Raymond and MacDonald being out 
together. Their smiles were 
little strained. 

Of course, no one introduced them! Hadn’t 
they come together? It secretly tickled Jean- 
ette when another guest came up and asked 
Gene if he could “do” him out of the first 
dance with her! 

All the next day she got a chuckle out of 
remembering how nicely his neck had red- 
dened, because he was too gallant to say he 
had no social obligation to Miss MacDonald 
at all. It wouldn’t have been polite, so he told 
the “rival” he couldn’t possibly sacrifice the 
dance—and they danced! 

She thought she had never danced with a 
man who was such a superlative dancer. He 
thought there never was a girl who danced like 
Jeanette. They danced often that evening 
They were together so much that when 
Jeanette was ready to go home, the butler 
brought Gene’s hat, too. He was going home 
whether he wanted to or not! 

“T hope you wanted to go home, Mr. Ray 
mond,” she apologized meekly when he es- 
corted her to her car. 

“Of course, Miss MacDonald,” he returned 
politely, and went to find his own car. 

He’s quite nice, she thought. She’s awfully 
nice, he thought. And, well, that was that. 

Contrary to the best regulated events in 
these matters, he did not get her telephone 
number and call her the next day. To Gene 
it would have been presumptuous to follow up 
their accidental meeting of the night before. 
Why, they weren’t even properly introduced! 
These little things are important to people 
like Gene and Jeanette. 


becoming a 


O they forgot each other, or almost did, 

until two weeks later when they again met 
face to face on the doorstep of Jeanette’s 
lawyer, who happens to be a friend of Gene’s 
too. They nodded and spoke politely, during 
the evening, and later, neither could find a 
satisfactory reason for the slight flush that 
colored their faces. 

Sometime later there was an important pre- 
view at Grauman’s Chinese Theater. At just 
about the same time, over their respective 
dinner tables, they asked their respective 
mothers if they would like to see it, and it 
turned out they would. 

The preview advertised for eight- 
thirty. But proverbially late as they both 
are, it was exactly one half-hour later, after the 
crowds had thinned out, that they bumped 
into each other at the box office! 

This was beginning to be slightly ridiculous! 


was 
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Particularly when the cameras started pop- 
ping right and left, and the sidewalk crowds be- 
gan to buzz with: “Look, there’s Jeanette 
MacDonald and Gene Raymond together!” 
The camera boys begged: “‘ Will you pose here, 
Miss MacDonald, Mr. Raymond?” It was 
absurd, that was what it was, perfectly ab- 
surd. They suddenly began to laugh until 
they held their sides. 

They sat together at the preview, and if 
they’d never enjoyed a picture quite so much, 
they set it down to the picture’s excellence. 
After the show they took their mothers to 
Brown’s for sodas, and Gene asked Jeanette 
if she would go dancing with him the following 
evening. 

They might have gone to the Trocadero, or 
to the Cocoanut Grove as planned, if next day’s 
papers hadn’t carried enormous pictures of 
them (the ones snapped at Rozika Dolly’s and 
at the preview) with rumors of their engage- 
ment! ‘Miss MacDonald and Mr. Raymond 
are being seen together constantly,” the 
article went on. “Does this mean the altar 
in sight!” The altar in sight—and they were 
still calling one another “Mr.” and “Miss.” 

In order to avoid more of those embarrassing 
photographs, they dined at Jeanette’s home 
that night! As long as they live they will 
probably never forget that first dinner date! 


ITH that “engagement” story between 

them, they were suddenly self-conscious 
again. Even Jeanette’s sociable mother couldn’t 
quite get the dinner conversation going, and 
apparently Gene and Jeanette could think 
of nothing to say on their own. After dinner 
things were even worse. If they went out 
dancing like an average young couple, there 
would be more of that embarrassing talk, and 
it seemed silly to dance to records in her draw 
ing room. 

When he left early (it was about ten-thirty) 
Jeanette figured she’d probably never see him 
again. The dinner had been a frost (they had 
had eggplant and it was obvious he detested 
the stuff) and the evening had been unbearable, 
just sitting there looking at one another that 
way! 

It would have been impossible for her to 
know that Gene was thinking the same thing, 
with reverse reaction! A fine dinner guest 
he’d been! Jeanette was probably insulted 
over the way he kept shaking his head at the 
eggplant. And the way he just sat and 
gawked at her after dinner! But looking at 
her did something funny to his heart. He’d 
never been at a loss for small talk before—yet 
there he sat. He wondered if she had found 
him too dull to spend another evening with 
him? The next morning he called and invited 
her to the Trocadero. 

Jeanette was surprised that he called—after 
the eggplant and everything. Gene was 
equally surprised that she would go. 

At first, he thought they were having an 
awfully good time. They danced every dance 
until the very last strain, and the dinner was 
delicious, and everything was going wonder- 
fully, until around ten o’clock when Jeanette 
began to inquire the time every quarter-hour 
or so. He’d say “half-past ten” or “‘ten-to- 
eleven,” then ‘‘eleven-thirty”—gosh, she must 
be terribly bored. 

At one minute past twelve o’clock, Jeanette 
said: ‘‘Let’s dance—this is my birthday!” 
It was June 18th, 1935, a date they’ll never 
forget because it is the anniversary of the be- 
ginning of their love story! 

They didn’t admit that to themselves, or 
to each other until a long time later. They 
didn’t admit it had happened to them; that 
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cloud of stale smoke, clutching a battered 
script complete with dialogue and scenes. A 
good third of them, in most cases, he has 
written himself. 

By that time, the set and wardrobe depart- 
ments are ready, awaiting nervously the in- 
evitable appearance of this polite onlooker; and 
invariably he appears, and looks. And says, 
“Those Puritan dresses for ‘The Maid’ are 
entirely wrong, I think. Oh, I admit they’re 
in the tradition—that’s just the trouble. The 
Pilgrims may have worn their prim little 
Mother Hubbards and their buckles and shawls 
at meeting time, but can you imagine them 
crashing through underbrush or fighting 
Indians or pumping at the well dressed like 
that? Suppose we make them a little more 
practical?” 

Later, over the telephone: “ Very nice except 
for the parlor of this New England house. It’s 
too comfortablesand the things in it are too 
valuable. Those people used their stuffy little 
reception rooms only on great occasions, and 
very few of them were wealthy enough to 
afford Adam tables.” Or, ‘‘The sketch for the 
beach at Tahiti has enough palms on it, but 
they’re the wrong kind. Make them cocoanut, 
please.” 


OU see he knows. He’s been there. Before 

he starts any picture he makes a great 
pilgrimage in person, distrusting the perception 
of scouts for detail. And besides it gives him 
the feel of the place and its people and its 
tradition. When he made “ Berkeley Square,” 
he went to London and browsed through 
Berkeley Square. He sailed for Tahiti as soon 
as he knew he would make “ Mutiny.” He has 
just returned from Salem. 

When he turns to casting, finally, his shrewd 
businessman’s mind reviews thoughtfully the 
very tangible (to him) balance between invest- 
ment in too high salaries for somebody’s name’s 
sake and probable box-office returns. He 
chooses stars by precedence, by the result of 
previous performances. “I usually make very 
big, very important and exceptionally expen- 
sive productions,” Lloyd explained, “and I 
can’t afford to take any chances. It isn’t so 
much the question of an actor’s ability, because 
that’s taken for granted if we even consider 
him, but of his rating with the public. If we 
put box-office names into a picture, we auto- 
matically assure ourselves a good box-office 
receipt. Naturally, once I’ve settled the worth 
of a player from that standpoint, I try to get 
the best work out of him. On the other hand I 
don’t cast people just because their names are 
good; I have to consider the personal aura 
they’ve built around themselves. 

“What about bit people, extras?” I said. 
“Some directors think they’re just as im- 
portant as the leads.” 

“Not that important,” Lloyd said hastily. 
“They’ve got to be well cast, though. I 
usually try to think of all the people in Holly- 
wood who would fit the part, and then I call 
them in and dress them and test them in an 
actual scene from the picture.” 

Then, while sets are still in model form and 
costumes are still only brush strokes on paper, 
he dives into the most important part of his 


| entire program—the cut-and-dried, ubiquitous 


| you’re in for,” he told me. 





budget. To that smug little collection of 
numerals and decimal points there can be no 
recourse, no quarter. It puts ink stained 
fingers to its paper nose and snorts disdainfully 
at every department on the studio lot. 

It’s ally is Lloyd. 

“When you’ve got your cast and have agreed 
on what you'll pay them, then you know what 
“Given the prob- 











able cost of sets, make-up, costuming, and 
having estimated the amount of extras, you 
hold a budget meeting. You figure all the 
things that are absolutely necessary, and add 
it all up, and then you find that many of the 
necessities are too expensive so they aren’t 
necessary any more. There are always other, 
and less costly, ways of doing things. 

“ “Maid of Salem,’ for instance, opened at 
$1,000,000, but after a week of thought we got 
it down to $900,000 without losing any quality 
at all. Of course you have to allow for weather, 
when a location is concerned. ‘Mutiny’ had an 
allowance of $1,200,000 at the budget meeting 
and cost $1,800,000. But it’s already out of 
the red and in the biggest grosses of motion 
picture history.” He grimaced. “And I 
turned over my interest in it to the studio. 
Well, you can’t always foresee that sort of 
thing.” 

“Have much trouble writing out that 
$100,000 for the ‘Maid’?” I wanted to know. 

“Not much. We saved on little things, not 
big ones. About this location here at Santa 
Cruz. We found out it would cost just a thou- 
sand dollars more to put up in a deluxe camp 
than in hotels, but I’d rather be near the set 
and we can always save that money some 
other way. Shoot ahead of schedule or some- 
thing.” 

“And after you’ve won your little game with 
Mr. Budget?” 

“Then you just start in and make the 
picture.” 


SPENT the next hour remembering, with 

nostalgia because it had been a good after- 
noon, the way he had “just started and made a 
picture” over at Catalina the day I was there. 

The scene was one of casual comedy between 
Clark Gable and Franchot Tone and two other 
people in an officer’s cabin. Lloyd, in his 
white ducks and his none-too-clean tennis 
shoes, and with a sweat shirt on, sat in the 
cabin with the men, laughing and discussing 
the situation. “I don’t know why somebody 
getting seasick is funny, but it is,” he told 
Franchot. ‘Let’s see you get sick now.” 

“Like this,” Franchot said, and his face 
turned pale and his eyes shone with the terror 
of someone who is about to be actively 
nauseated and his mouth wore illness like a 
garment. 

“Can you do that burping act Barrymore 
does?” Lloyd asked. 

Franchot tried. ‘“That’s pretty good,” said 
the director. He made a little motion to 
cameramen, lightmen, soundmen. “We'll try 
it,” he said. 

Overhead, in the little room, a lamp swung 
back and forth. One after another the men 
got up and excused themselves suddenly. 
Finally Franchot had watched the lamp too 
long. 

“Sounded like a hiccup,” Lloyd murmured. 
“Listen.” Very sweetly, with clearly enunci- 
ated syllables, he began describing what 
happens to a rabbit when it’s dead and has 
been left in the hot sun for a day or two. 
Tone’s head began to turn vaguely. 

“We'll do it again,” the director snapped. 
Cameras turned, the boom moved overhead. 
And Franchot was too good to be true. But 
when the scene was finished he left the stage 
and didn’t come back for a long time. 

“T try to inspire my players to better per- 
formances,” Lloyd said to me, lighting a new 
cigarette. 

“You inspired poor Franchot,” I said 
laughing. ‘But I suppose that’s why you’re 
good. You’ve made plenty of Academy 
winners anyway.” 












“That’s only partly my fault. An actor is 
just as good as the part he plays, and naturally 
if he’s got a swell réle, and is a good player at 
the same time, an exceptional performance is 
the result. You remember Laughton won the 
award for ‘Mutiny’? Well, he came to me on 
his first day of shooting and said, ‘I’ve just 
seen the rushes of that little ship sailing along 
through the water. My God, I can’t equal 
that. I can’t do anything nearly as good as 
that.’ 

“**Mimic the Bounty, then,’ I told him... . 

Watching him, listening to his exact, precise 
voice, I was more than ever aware that here 
was one of the most astute men in Hollywood, 
with a will unelastic as wood and a determina- 
tion that was almost ruthless. I remembered 
one or two examples of that determination, 
which are now history among the studio extra 
groups. Lloyd will tell you the anecdotes him- 
self, if you ask him. 


”) 


URING the filming of ‘‘The Sea Hawk” 

there was one scene in which two ships were 
lashed together at the height of a battle, while 
furious warfare raged above decks. Any other 
director would have staged the whole thing in 
a safe Hollywood back lot. Lloyd took two 
boats and sailed out to sea for the shot. 

It was getting dark, and the sky muttered 
solemnly of approaching storms. In the lean 
bowels of the galleys, several hundred prop 
slaves moved restlessly at the oars. Perfectly 
aware that at the moment of impact they 
might go into a panic and ruin his scene, Lloyd 
—with characteristic shrewdness—chained 
them all to their seats. And locked the chains. 

With the camera whirring from every angle, 
the two ships moved swiftly toward each other 
through the murk. They struck, swerved, 
came to rest. Somehow the oars had caught 
together, tangled inextricably. 

Lloyd, speechless with forebgdings, came 
tumbling down the companion way. In the 
dimness hundreds of naked bodies lay writhing 


in one tortuous mass—each one still inextric- | 


ably chained to its respective seat. 
“Fortunately,” remarks Lloyd calmly, “I 
had a camera turning in the hold at the time.” 
In “Divine Lady,” again, he went far out 
from shore and lashed two ships together for a 
particular sequence. They were big ships and 
he had almost a thousand extras aboard the 


two of them, including a large number of | 


women and children. They’d been shooting 
all morning, when the skipper of Lloyd’s boat 
came to him and drew him aside. ‘“‘ How much 


longer do we have to stay out?” the captain | 


wanted to know. 

“Hours yet,” Lloyd told him. “Why?” 

The man was apologetic but firm. “Only 
that for the last twenty minutes I’ve had 
everyone below decks at the pumps. 
developed a leak and—I’m very sorry but I’m 
afraid—that we’re going to sink any minute.” 

“Oh nuts,” Lloyd said. Then, ‘‘Don’t be 
too obvious about it but get the women and all 
those kids off. Hurry.” 


We've | 


The children and the unexcited women went | 


’ 


overboard in boats. ‘‘ Nothing,” the director 
answered those of the curious. ‘‘ Nothing at 
all. We'll do that scene over,” he instructed 
the cameramen. 

They stayed two hours, 
shot was finished. 

“T looked then,” Lloyd told me. 


until every scheduled 


“And the | 


water was exactly three feet from the railing. | 


I ordered everybody into the remaining boats 
—called in a waiting tug and had the wallowing 
ship towed to some mudflats. 

“We would have sunk in 
minutes.” 


another 


five | 
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Happy feet, free from foot strain, are the founda- 
tion of vibrant charm and graceful posture. That’s 
where Vitality Shoes will fit perfectly in your shoe 
picture for Fall. Scientifically designed with a 
wide range of widths and sizes to fit your feet 
individually, they keep you foot happy —conserve 
your vitality. But their subtle contribution to your 
appearance doesn’t end there. In clever styling, too, 
they have the sophisticated smartness to add a 
touch of glamour to your Fall costumes. Their 
moderate prices make a strong bid for your favor. 


START YOUR CHILDREN OFF to future foot- 
health in Vitality shoes for smart young moderns. 
Youthfully styled and carefully made, they are out- 
standing values. For young feet that need a more 
corrective type shoe ask to see the Vitapoise patterns 
with the special built up wedge sole. 


VITALITY SHOE CoO. ST. LOUIS 


Diviston of International Shoe Co. 
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® Smartness, Fit, Economy and 
Vitality surround the happy foot 
that walks in the Charmed Circle 
of Vitality Shoes. 







































































































































© HINTS for tne 
EYES OF WIVES! 


by Jame Heath 


@ Un tess you have one of the rare hus- 
bands who is amused to watch mysterious 
beauty rites, it’s up to you to join the secret 
association of KurLasu enthusiasts. These 
wise ladies keep a little private cache of 
Kurtasu products and slip away for a few 
minutes’ beauty conference with them daily. 
Husbands are entranced with the results— 
and never know why wives look prettier. 

You can whisk your lashes into Kurtasu 
($1 at good stores) in a split second. When 
they emerge, they'll be curled back soul- 
fully—looking longer and darker, making 
your eyes larger. No heat; no cosmetics— 
nothing to arouse husbandly suspicions. Do 
not hesitate to use these other absolutely un- 
detectable KURLASH products also. Try them 
in private... and give your husband a 
BEAUTIFUL surprise today. 


@ Lashtint Compact. 
A patented mas- 
cara case with a 
little sponge, ensur- 
ing just the right cen- 
sistency to darken 
the lashes naturally 
without stiffening or 
caking them. Water- 
sroof. In black, 
ous or blue. $1. 





@ Kurlene. Dresses the lashes, 
keeps them soft and silky, 
darkens them, tends to make 
them grow longer and thicker 
—and, either alone or mixed 
with a little Shadette (not illus- 
trated, $1) in a shade to match 
your eyes, gives the youthful 
shiny-lidded look that is so 
flattering. 50c and $1 sizes. 








@ Twissors. The little miracle 
tweezer with curved scissor-handles 
lets you see to trim brows accu- 


rately. Only 25c. 


Kulashe 


Write JaNe Heatu for advice about eye beauty. Gwe 


your coloring for personal beauty plan. Address Dept. | 


P-il. The Kurlash Company, Rochester, N. Y. The 
Rurlash Company of Canada, at Toronto, 3. 
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You get that sort of thing when you work 
with this director. Paradoxically almost every 
actor in Hollywood schemes and wrangles to 
be in his pictures. 

“Tt’s dangerous, being authentic,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘But the public will pay for it. And 
I have never lost a man.” 

By the Grace of God, I thought, as he 
crossed his fingers in silent propitiation of The 
Deity. 


HEN his work on the set is finished, 

finally, and everyone has gone home with 
his neck intact, Lloyd’s last job is in the cutting 
rooms. Sleepless, incredibly tired, voice still 
polite and eyes still grinning, he works side by 
side with the scissors girls; snipping film, past- 
ing scenes together, dubbing in sound. 

“Sound!” I said suddenly ‘That reminds 
me. Not all of you veteran directors survived 
the Great Change from silence to noise—that 
must have been a worrying time.” 

“Tt was pretty bad—but then Iwas happy 
about it. You see we’d done just about all we 
could do with silent pictures. There weren’t 
any more new paths to trod and it was getting 
just a little boresome. Then when sound came 
in, I realized at once we couldn’t handle it as 
they do on the stage. It had to be a merger 
between the old technique and the new. 

“So I dug up the two best sound engineers in 
Hollywood, and for weeks I sat with them 
night and day, looking into the future, plan- 
ning what courses to take. But only theoreti- 
cally. I didn’t want to learn too much about 
= 

“What?” I tossed him a puzzled look. 

“Well, I wanted the road I set for myself to 
be fairly wide, fairly clear. And anyway my 
job is directing—if I learn too much about how 
to record, and so forth, then I’ll go sticking my 
nose into the soundman’s affairs, which would 
be a hindrance to him and a waste of time for 
me. 

“This business is a specialist’s Paradise. 

“T never studied camera, either. Oh, I know 
the rudiments of photography. But that’s a 
big job in itself and I don’t want to confuse it 


with my interference. I get the best camera- 
men, the best soundmen, and allow them full 
expression under certain control, of course. I 
tell the photographer what mood I want and 
let him find it; I tell the mixers what quality 
is needed and warn them about the spaces to 
leave for dubbing later. That’s all. They do 
the rest, and I criticize when everything is 
finished. Usually the shots are perfect, the 
range for background music (I work with that 
department too) is just exactly right. And 
everybody is happier.” 

We sat silent for a moment, watching the sun 
slide along the edge of the sky. “It’s a pretty 
good game, altogether,” he said finally. ‘‘ New 
things are happening all the time—television is 
an entity we can’t ignore, and then there’s 
color. Color! I hold no brief for it, you 
know. 

“Life itself is in black and white—shades 
and hues are a detriment to a good portrayal 
The public wants color with a mood, not a 
visual illusion done by a mechanical contriv- 
ance. The audience colors a scene for itself— 
the way it wants it. Of course, if the trend 
turns that way irrevocably then I’ll have to 
follow along. But when I come to a scene 
where color would intrude, then I’ll do it in 
dull gray shades. 

“Anyway we haven’t even started to do the 
things we can do in this business. So long as 
America will support big productions we’ll turn 
them out and spend the money for them. 

“The perfect picture will never be made, 
probably. But we’re going to try to make it, 
notwithstanding.” 


HINT of idealism after all, maybe? But it 

doesn’t matter. Embodied in this partic- 
ular tanned, dark-haired, good-looking gentle- 
man is such strength as is written about but 
seldom seen. His is the tremendous power of 
detached intelligence, unemotional observation, 
unbreakable determination. 

Frank Lloyd, and the work he does, are both 
on a grand scale. Than which sentence I can 
offer no greater evidence of my _ personal 
admiration. 





{s Mary Pickford really going to marry Buddy Rogers at last? She 
looked so happy (at the right) about something the night she attended 
the premiere of “Everyman” at the Hollywood Bowl with Buddy 
and those love birds, Gene Raymond and Jeanette MacDonald 





















Ray Milland’s 
Forgotten Year 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


says, and when he looks at you, you are con- 
scious of intense blue eyes set in a lean, tanned, 
athletic face, “it is all quite true. Until Holly- 
wood hit me that first time, I think I had been 
too lucky for my own good!” 

All about us, the Paramount commissary 
seethed with its usual background of million 
dollar personalities consuming fifty cents 
worth of lunch in thirty minutes. Right now 
Ray is an important part of that picture. Wide 
eyed tourists gawked at him, and twice during 
our luncheon he was approached by the auto- 
graph hounds that seem to seep into studios in 
spite of the strictest regulations. But soon the 
place began to clear, and we were left to our- 
selves over ata quiet table by the windows 


E said: “All my life things have happened 

pretty much the way I wanted them. The 
bare outline of the facts doesn’t half begin to 
convey the ease with which I delved into first 
one career and then the other, and then man- 
aged to untangle myself when something 
ceased to be adventurous and became bore 
some. Even the beginning of my film career in 
England had been so absurdly simple I could 
hardly appreciate that I was launched on a 
profession that demands a great deal of work, 
and application and study. And in the begin- 
ning I was thoroughly prepared to take Holly- 
wood in stride as well! 

“The one thing I had not countedon, was 
finding here the ‘one girl in the world’ for me, 
meeting her and marrying her before my 
M-G-M _ contract was six months old.” In 
1931 Ray married Muriel Weber, daughter of 
a well-known Hollywood agent, a beautiful 
and charming girl whose eventual ‘‘ Yes’’ was 
the luckiest event in an entire lifetime of lucky 
ones for Ray. They had a charming home 
They were vastly in love. Ray had a contract 
with the leading ‘“‘glamor studio” of Holly 
wood. What more could young love ask of 
life? 

There was only one thing they did not take 
into consideration, the only thing Ray had 


never been forced to consider, and that was the | 


possibility of failure! 

“Gradually,” he continued, “it began to 
dawn on me that I was not making very much 
headway in my Hollywood career. The rdles 
opposite the big stars like Shearer, Crawford, 
Harlow and Loy were being filled by others, 
and I was being relegated more and more to the 
background. In fact, the last six months of 
my contract, I was doing little more than bit 
work. Even when the most surprising blow of 
all came about, and my contract was not re- 
newed after that first year, I did not take it too 
seriously. Muriel and I went to England fora 
visit, and when we returned I fully expected to 
take up where I had left off. Luck was still 
with me for one film. I went to Warner 
Brothers for the lead opposite Constance 
Bennett in ‘Bought.’ And then a very amaz- 
ing thing happened. Or rather, nothing hap- 
pened. I merely did not get any more work!” 


N Hollywood, his name was known to every 
important producer in town and his face was 
known to thousands of fans. Yet for one year 
Ray Milland could not obtain work in pictures! 
He was the victim of one of those strange fates 
that sometimes overtake successful actors, for 
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KOOLS NEVER MISS! Do better by yourself this winter 
—smoke KQOLS. When overheated rooms dry out your throat or 
sniffles spoil you for hot smokes—smoke KQDLS. Freezing 
weather, sudden thaws, late nights, early parties—you'd better 
smoke KQDLS. Their touch of mild menthol soothes and refreshes. 
Their better tobaccos have won millions of friends. And 
each pack carries a B & W coupon good for fine premiums. 
(Offer good in U.S. A. only.) Brown & Williamson Tobacco 


Corp., P. O. Box 599, Louisville, Ky. 





Pasker Pen and Pencil Set—— Galore FREE. Write for illustrated 28-page Detecto Scale—White, bathroom-type. 
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CLEANS TEETH 


Half-way care of the teeth is no 
joke. Clean your teeth regularly 
but don’t neglect your gums. 
Neglected gums invite serious 
trouble, dentists will tell you. 
Why take that chance? Forhan’s 
gives double protection. Cleuns 
and whitens teeth, and at the 
same time safeguards gums. 


SAVES GUMS 


Forhan’s is different from other 
tooth pastes. It was created by 
an eminent dental surgeon to do 
both jobs. With it you clean and 
brighten teeth; and at the same 
time you massage gums, just as 
so many dentists advise. Get 
Forhan’s, today. It costs no more 
than most ordinary tooth pastes 


—yetendsordinaryhalf-waycare. | 
Also in Canada. 















































TEST BOTTLE 
FREE 


Your hair takes on new 
color and bustre when you 
comb this famous clear, colorless liquid 
through it. Gray streaks vanish. Desired 
color comes: black, brown, auburn, blonde. 
Leaves hair soft, lustrous— easily curled or 
waved. Countless women use it. Men too, 
for gray streaks in hair or mustache. Get 
full-sized bottle from druggist on money 
back guarantee. Or test it Free. 


Test it FREE ~ We send Free complete Test 
Package.Tryit on singlelock snipped from hair.See 
results first. Just mail coupon. Give color of hair. 


r-— MARY T. GOLDMAN —-- 


| 2411 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 
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At first, it had seemed such a 
Though his salary had never 
been large, compared to our best starring 
figures, he still maintained his home, his cars 
and what is called in Hollywood, a successful 
“front.” But as time went on, and still no job 
in sight, his savings dwindled alarmingly. 

He said: “It seemed to come out of a clear 
sky—but there it was and it had to be faced— 
I was broke! I literally didn’t have a dime to 
my name. I was ina strange country, far from 
my friends and my family. And if I had ever 
imagined I had achieved any degree of fame in 
Hollywood, that idea was dispelled quickly in 
the six months when I could actually 

| players I had worked with in pictures 

| realize they did not recognize me! 

“Even now I can’t believe Hollywood was 
| cold-blooded. It was just that I was no longer 
in the swim! The people who bothered to 
think about me at all probably imagined I had 
returned to England for films, or that I might 
| be working in independents. 

“And I wasn’t prepared for failure. Nothing 
that had ever happened in my life had prepared 
me for it. I suppose I lost my sense of values 
for a little while. To me, it seemed that my 
whole world had crashed, not only about me 
but about my wife. It didn’t matter so much 
about myself. But I hated the idea of her 
sharing the poverty and privations and the 
humiliations I knew I had to face. I suppose I 
became impossible to live with. I wanted to 

I wanted Muriel to go back to the safety 

and comfort of her own home—at least until I 

could get on my feet again in some other busi- 

By that time I was no longer worrying 

about picture work. I wanted a job—any kind 

|of a job and I wanted it badly! Finally, I 

| forced my wife to leave me!” 

That wasn’t easy. It wasn’t easy for the 
man whose pride was so severely torn, or for 

| the fine courageous girl who would have stayed 
by his side through thick and thin, if he had 
permitted it. It wasn’t easy to make that girl 
| believe he didn’t love her any more, that he no 
| longer needed her. It wasn’t easy to look into 
| the eyes of someone who loved you very much 
| and pretend, for her own good, that she had 
become a greater burden and responsibility 
than love can bear. But that is the réle Ray 
| was forced to play—and divorce was the step 
his wife was eventually forced to take! 


no reason at all. 
temporary thing. 


pass 
and 


be. 


ness. 








it was the beginning of the strangest, most 
| humiliating lost year ever faced by a man who 
| had once been on top of the Hollywood heap! 
After that divorce—there nothing—an 
| entire year of nothing for Ray Milland. 
| Night after night he walked the boulevards 
| of a town that had forgotten him. Every day 
he spent searching for a job. But in the year 
1932, a “forgotten actor” had no greater 
chance at one of those rareties in America, a 
job, than the proverbial “Forgotten Man.” 
One night he stood outside a drugstore, at the 
corner of Sunset Boulevard and Crescent 
Heights, and ruefully scanned the banners that 
| proclaimed “Fifty Cent Dinners Inside!” He 
| didn’t have fifty cents. He didn’t have ten 
‘cents. But he had a dizzy terrifying hunger 
that made everything else in the world but a 
meal unimportant! Five minutes later he 
walked into that drugstore and consumed 
meal that for sheer “excellence” topped any 
caviar and champagne supper he’d ever eaten 
When he finished, when he was quite through 
with the world’s most gorgeous cup of coffee, 
he asked for the manager of the store. 
Ray said: “I’ve just eaten fifty cents’ worth 
of your excellent food. I can’t pay for it. I 
| don’t know when I'll be able to pay for it. But 


was 


1936 


I want to work it out here in the store if you’ll 
let me.” 


The man looked at him a moment. Sud- 
denly, he grinned: “You’re an actor, aren’t 
you? Haven’t I seen you in the movies?” 


Ray grinned: “ Possibly—if you haven’t seen 
a movie for a long time.” 

“Well,” drawled the manager, “I don’t 
know what’s happened, but you look as if you 
could handle several fifty-cent meals. Suppose 
you just decide to take your meals here for 
awhile, and we’ll put it on the cuff!” 


OR thirty days Ray ate ‘“‘on the cuff” at the 

corner drugstore, the guest of the world’s 
grandest movie fan, as far as he was concerned 
In fact, it was the manager of the drugstore 
who eventually put him on to applying for that 
job in the gasoline service station down the 
street. ‘‘There’s an opening there,” he told 
him. ‘ You might as well try for it as not!” 

Try for it! He was willing to break his neck 
for it! If it was ironic that he might be filling 
the gasoline tanks of the stars he had formerly 
worked with in pictures, it was a fact entirely 
wasted on Ray. 

The only hitch was there were about one 
hundred other men with the 
that job! 
office, 


same idea about 
The smiling young lady at the big 
where they hired station attendants 
down in Los Angeles, thanked him very much 
for coming, but there just weren’t any open- 
ings, and “they would let him know if anything 
came up!” 

“If anything came up” 
came up” the great slogan of the Depres- 
sion! Well, something had to come up for him. 
He wouldn’t take “‘ No” for an answer. 

Every morning he took the bus, on borrowed 
money, and rode fifteen miles for the privilege 
of sitting from nine o’clock in the morning 
until five-thirty in the evening in the personnel 
office of a great oil company. Always he re- 
ceived the same reply: “We'll let you know 

’ but he kept on coming, and sitting there 
all day. One morning, after the second week 
of this vigil, an executive called Ray into his 
office. He was laughing. He said: “I think 
you’ve sat us out, young man. Anyway, | 
admire your persistence and courage. Ill get 
in touch with you in a day or two with a job!” 

Not even the movie contracts he had signed 
for hundreds of dollars weekly ever sounded 
sweeter to Ray’s ears than that promise of 
$17.50 and a gas station job. It made him be- 
lieve he wasn’t thoroughly licked after all! 
Somehow the movies weren’t so important in 
his day dreams, either. If only Muriel would 
wait and perhaps understand in spite of 
everything! 

Two days later, two telephone calls came for 
Ray at the Sunset Boulevard drugstore, “his 
telephone address.”” One was from the oil 
company manager. Ray was to report the fol- 


“Tf anything 


lowing morning for work at the La Brea 
station. The other was from the Paramount 
Studio! If Mr. Milland was not working on 


another engagement, and if it was convenient, 
would he please call at the casting office at 
Paramount to see about an important rdle 
with George Raft in “ Bolero?” 

As casually as that, it happened! As casu- 
ally as though Ray had never for a minute been 
out of the picture. The studio didn’t even 
know he wasn’t working elsewhere. It was 
funny to Ray, bitterly funny! It was even 
funnier when he signed a contract late that 
afternoon, for the second lead in Raft’s pic- 
ture, at a salary of $750 weekly! The picture 
was to start in two days—and briefly, that was 
the ending of Ray Milland’s incredible lost 
year in Hollywood, for he has gone on since 









GLADYS SWARTHOUT'S 
HUSBAND TALKS 


At last—a man who's proud to 





bask in his wife's reflected glory! 
Who, in fact, does his unselfish 
best to enhance that glory—in 
spite of the fact that he's a tal- 
ented artist in his own right. 


In. December PHOTOPLAY, 
Frank Chapman, Gladys Swarth- 


out'’s singer husband, t in his 


eels about sac- 
rificing his own career for the sake 
of his wife's. Don't miss this 
heroically human tale, "I Love 
Being a Movie Star's Husband,” 


in next month's nu 


On the Newsstands November 10th 











then to “ We’re Not Dressing,” “‘ Many Happy 
Returns,” “The Gilded Lily,” “Four Hours 
To Kill,” and eventually to a long-term Para- 
mount contract. But it is not the ending of his 
story: 


HE day after that magical telephone call 
found Ray once again in the oil manager’s 
He didn’t know this one picture would 
be the start of a new career for him. He didn’t 
trust Hollywood. He might need that gas 
station job again some day. So he told his 
benefactor he was ‘‘called back East because of 
illness in his family.” They shook hands. 

But far more important than anything else, 
than any new chance on the screen could ever 
be, was winning back his wife! After all, 
nothing else mattered if Muriel was not there 
to share it with him. And in spite of the 
divorce between them, their second courtship 
bloomed all over again. Never was a suitor 
more persistent. Flowers every day 
theaters and cafes and long rides along the 
beach every night. And because they had 


oftice 


never really fallen out of love for one minute, | 


Muriel came to understand so many things 
that had hurt and puzzled her, and eventually, 
to forgive. Early in 1934, the Ray Millands 
were remarried! 

A fantastic Hollywood experience? It is cer- 
tainly the most amazing I have ever heard. 
Today Ray is regarded as the most promising 


young actor headed for stardom on the Para- 


mount lot. He has his home, his cars, his 
future, and his wife back again. Autograph 
_hounds follow him wherever he goes along the 
same boulevards he walked, discouraged and 
hungry, less than two years ago. But to Ray, 
the truly important thing is the finer and 
happier marriage he has built on the rocks of 


that disaster and the two great friendships that | 


were born from it. 
“Tt was one of the happiest days of my life 


when I could walk into that drugstore at | 


Crescent and Sunset and settle the cash debt 
for the meals I’d eaten. I'll never be able to 
settle the spirit of that debt. And I’ll never 
receive any fan letter that could possibly mean 
as much to me as the one that came from the 
manager of the oil company, the man who 
offered me that gas station job! It came right 
after I’d made ‘The Gilded Lily’ with 
Claudette. He wrote he had seen the picture 
with his wife and family the night before. He 
recognized me. He wanted to congratulate me 
and wish me success. But far more important 
than the rest, he added that he was keeping that 
job open for me if I ever needed it again!” 
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Ake yours...needs the pampenng 
CH of these 


(Jerm-tree Beauty @ronn 





GERMS ... the cause of many skin blemishes, 
banished from Woodbury’s Beauty Creams. New ‘Filtered 


Sunshine” 


7... the good of even talking 
about skin beauty, if blemish- 


germs are lurking in your pores? 


To bring you one step nearer to clear 
skin beauty, Woodbury skin scientists 
have made these beauty creams germ- 
free. An exclusive ingredient in Wood- 
bury’s Creams inhibits the blemish- 
forming work of germs on the skin. 


“Filtered Sunshine” Helps 
Skin to Breathe 


Now Woodbury’s Cold Cream brings 
you a second important element. Sun- 
shine is vital to a good complexion. 


element helps the skin to stay young! 


Certain rays, which produce Vitamin 
D, help the skin to breathe. Now these 
beneficial rays of “Filtered Sunshine” 
are irradiated into one ingredient of 
Woodbury’s Cold Cream. This “Fil- 
tered Sunshine” element...Vitamin D 

. stimulates the skin’s rapid breath- 
ing process, to keep your complexion 
young, unmarred by lines and dryness. 


Use Cold Cream to 
cleanse and soften your skin. The Fa- 
cial Cream holds powder and rouge 
smoothly. Protects, too, against wind, 
dust and blemish-germs. Each only 50c, 
25c, 10c in jars; 25c and 10c in tubes. 


Woodbury’s 


SEND FOR 9-PIECE LOVELINESS KIT! 


Brings you trial tubes of Woodbury’s Cold Cream and Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream. Also guest-size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap; 6 sample packets of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
. Send 10c to cover mailing costs. John H. Wood- 
bury, Inc., 7071 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. (In Canada) 
John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Perth, Ontario. 


(Germ-free 


Name 





Address. 


Copr. .986 by John H. Woodbury, Inc. 





































































Naturalizers 


are designed for 


Wear these foot- 
flatterers for the 
extra poise and con- 
fidence that come with smart styling. 
Discover how gloriously comfortable 
shoes can be made on the famous Plus- 
Fit Lasts. Write today for style booklet 
and name of nearest Naturalizer dealer. 
Blue Ribbon Shoemakers, Dept. I, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


MOST STYLES 5 ( fe | 


SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
WEST OF DENVER 


Varsily 


Don’t spend your life 
WAU LA 
Fo feet for 
wear Lapp 


miletituceliktoe’ 
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BABY BOOK 


350 PAGES of 
VALUABLE 
HELPS 


Every phase of a 
baby’s life is thoroughly cov- 
ered in this great book. ‘‘How to 
Raise the Baby.’’ In this book you get 
a thorough understanding of infant feed- 
ing, bathing, sleeping, etc Baby hygiene, 
infants’ diseases and ills are all clearly pre- 
sented. How to correct bad habits and under- 
stand child psychology are explained in detail 
Price $2.00. which includes a one year's sub- 
scription for Physica! Culture Magazine. Macfadden 
Book Co., Dept. P-il, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





Mercolized Wax 


@ Any complexion can be made clearer, smoother, 
younger with Mercolized Wax. This single cream | 


is a comeies beauty treatment. 


Mercolized Wax absorbs the discolored blem- | 
ished outer skin in tiny, invisible particles. Brings 


out the young, beautiful skin hidden beneath. 
Just pat Mercolized Wax on your skin every 
night like cold cream. It beautifies while you sleep. 
Mercolized Wax brings out your hidden beauty. 
USE Saxolite Astringent —a refreshing, stimu- 
lating skin tonic. Smooths out wrinkles and age 
lines. Refines coarse pores, eliminates oiliness. Dis- 
solve Saxolite in one-half pint witch hazel. 
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The STONES GIVE A 
NEW KIND of PARTY 


A “nickelcdeon” party was given by Fred 
and Paula Sicne, in their garden. Top, the 
Pat O’Briens are greeted by the host and 
hostess as they drove up in a hansom- 
cab. The guests enjoyed old-time movies 


Left, Drew Eberson and Glenda Farrell dis- 
covered pecnuts were included in the re- 
freshments. Rizht, Chic Sale and daughter, 
Cherry. Above, Craig Reynolds, Pat Ellis, 
Paula, Dennis Moore and Tom Brown 




















Open for Inspection 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 | 


good many women lose sight of when choosing 
their shadow is that, not only must the color of 
the eye be taken into consideration; the natural 
color of the lid, as well, should be carefully 
studied. In a blue-eyed woman, for instance, 
some lids will take more kindly to a blue that is 
almost violet, while others have a natural 
affinity for a grayed shade, and still others 
respond to a light true blue. 

The lovely new cream mascaras, in a variety 
of shades, eliminate any chance of “that beady 
look” and do wonders for you in the way of 
deepening the color of your eyes and enlarging 
their size. If you don’t use mascara, a fine line 
drawn with a brow pencil, just at the root of 
the lashes, will give results. If you repeat this 
line at the edge of the lower lashes, starting it 
at the center and carrying it out to the edge 
(always blending it, of course), it will make 
your eyes appear larger. 





For helpful hints on eye beauty and the 
names of new products—including a new 
cream, a new color make-up and a com- 
plete new facial treatment—contained in 
our latest leaflet “An Eye to Beauty,” 
send a stampe.’, self-addressed envelope to 
Carolyn Van Wyck, PHotopLay, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 


| | 


UT do remember that the sparkle of health, 

the twinkle of humor and a shining interest in 
your companions and surroundings will do 
more to make your eyes beautiful than all the 
tricks in the world. Don’t let t :em become 
disfigured by dark, unlovely circles or pouches 
that look as though they were trying to hold 
your eyes off your cheeks. Keep your body fit 
and your mood light and gay. Let your eyes 
speak for you as well as for themselves. 








Marc Connelly, author of ‘Green Pas- 
tures,” and Julie Haydon at the Am- 
bassador. Julie is making a comeback. 
She will appear soon in “Maytime” 
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ty Sun Desires / 


A BODY BEAUTIFUL with 
the LINIT BEAUTY BATH 


Just dissolve some Linit in a-tub of warm water 
and bathe as usual. After drying, feel your skin — 
it will be delightfully smooth and soft — And the 
Linit bath does away with the damp or semi-dry 
feeling of the skin that usually follows an ordinary 
bath... Make it a habit to take — 
a Linit Beauty Bath and join the t 


many thousands of women who 





daily enjoy its refreshing luxury. 


Linit is also unequalled 


for all fine laundering. 





































































































ron FESTIVE recurs 
and.... adveriture | 


WI IEN you must appear 


at your best, complete the 
perfection of your érooming 
with Nestle Colorinse—the 
hair beauty treat- 


With this harmless. 


\ egetable coloring com- 


perfect 


ment. 


p« yund, you simply rinse your 


hair and almost magically 


there appear highlights and 
Colorinse 


lustrous glints. 





really brings out the hidden 


10c / 


pa kage beauty of your hair. It’s easily 
containing 2 rinses b - - 
at all 5 and 10 removed, too. A shampoo 


cent stores. washes it away. 


N 


eMUR COMPANY. NY 








WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE... 


Without Calomel—And You’ll Jump 
Out of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flow- 
ing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays 
in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 


Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up”. Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
we sa by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else c 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 ] 


THANK YOU, JEEVES!—20th Century-Fox 


HIS screen version of P. G. Wodehouse’s 

charming story of an English gentleman’s 
gentleman who unwittingly becomes involved 
in high adventure is pretty weak entertain- 
ment. Droll Arthur Treacher is wasted in a 
réle made ridiculous by poor dialogue, mean- 
ingless slap-stick and very bad direction. 
David Nivens, Virginia Field, Douglas Walton 
and others troup valiantly. 


EVERYTHING IS THUNDER—GB 


DDING to an already swollen list of war 

stories, the trumped up situations and 
ridiculous dialogue in this one are such a tax on 
credulity that the spirited performance of 
Constance Bennett as the lady-of-the-evening 
who helps an English soldier escape from a 
German prison camp, is utterly lost. 
Montgomery is wooden, and Oscar Homolka, 
expert in his characterization of the martinet 
police official, deserves much better. A dis- 
appointment. 


Douglass 


THE CAPTAIN’S KID—Warners 


TTERLY unimportant and fairly amusing, 

this is another in the Shirley Temple tradi- 
tion with little Sybil Jason holding the spot. 
It’s an innocuous and improbable comedy 
about treasure in a summer resort, with Guy 
Kibbee as an old salt and May Robson a 
cantankerous grandmother. Tunes are good 
and so is newcomer Fred Lawrence’s voice. 


WIVES NEVER KNOW—Paramount 
ERE is rollicking laugh-stuff with the 


Charley Ruggles-Mary Boland combine 
enhanced considerably by Adolph Menjou’s 


sophisticated humor. Charley’s a_ botanist 
who is happy with his wife until author Menjou 
comes along; he sows the seed of discontent and 
gets embroiled in the amusing results. Vivi- 
enne Osborne plays the temptress. 


BULLDOG EDITION—Republic 


HAT might have been the exciting story 

of rival city newspapers fighting a circula- 
tion war turns out to be confusing melodrama 
of just average entertainment. The action 
centers around Ray Walker, a newspaper cir- 
culation manager, Evalyn Knapp, sob-sister, 
and Regis Toomey, a managing editor. The 
shooting starts when Cy Kendall, racketeer, is 
hired by the rival paper to “make trouble.” 


THE GIRL ON THE FRONT PAGE—Universal 


LEVER dialogue resulting in plenty of 

laughs and the satisfying performance of 
Edmund Lowe raise this little picture into good 
entertainment. It’s about a society girl in- 
heriting a newspaper and the trouble she has 
with a hard-boiled managing editor, until love 
comes along. 

Beautiful Gloria Stuart is the abused but 
determined owner. Spring Byington and 
Reginald Owen are fine in supporting réles. 


THE ACCUSING FINGER—Paramount 


ITH the abolishment of capital punishment 

as its theme, this stirring story of a prose- 
cuting attorney who is accused and convicted 
of murder only to be reprieved at the last min- 
ute, plants many seeds for thought and offers 
fine entertainment at the same time. Paul 
Kelly, as the prosecuting attorney, is splendid. 
Marsha Hunt, Kent Taylor, Robert Cummings 
are excellent. 





Sixteen years ago Mary MacLaren and Elizabeth Risdon were members of 
the Marshall stock company in Baltimore, Maryland. This week they were 
reunited for the first time on the set of “Theodore Goes Wild” at Columbia 
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Hugh Herbert Isn't All He Wise-Cracks to Be 





| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36 | 


the barber thought was screwy was in reality 
the birth of a funny idea. The scaring-himself 
scene turned out to be an hilarity high-spot in 
the picture. 


S for his taking French leave in the middle 

of a conversation, that is quite plausibly 
explained by the fact that he is a nervous, rest- 
less, energetic little man and that no chair or 
no conversationalist can hold him for long. 
Also by the fact that he is essentially a home- 
body and a putterer, that too much sun on his 
flowers will always worry him more than what 
anyone might think of his odd _ behavior. 
Again, if the odor of unbottled pickles in the 
kitchen assails him he is one of those delightful 
creatures who will follow his nose rather than 
Emily Post’s etiquette book. But never let it 
be said that he doesn’t bring a pickle for you 
back with him! I had three the other day, and 
what pickles they were—put up by Mrs. 
Herbert’s mother! 

As for the fruit salad tree in the yard, this is 
no foolish fancy.. The. tree does have three 
different kinds of fruit on it, and the tree was 
created by the wizardry of no less a personage 
than the great Luther Burbank. It was on the 
same ground, which is now occupied by the 
Herbert ranch, that this man made many of his 
early experiments. 

The fish pool in the living room, strangely 
enough, was also there long before the living 
room was. They just built around it. And the 
totem pole, too, was another fixture on the 
place before Hughie took it over. For senti- 
ment’s sake, not for foolishness, Hughie de- 
cided to let them remain. 


S° you can see that even in superficial things 
comedians aren’t always what they wise- 
crack to be. 

I have never met one yet who wasn’t essenti- 
ally serious, sentimental, and who didn’t spring 
from a bitter, tragedy-laden childhood. It is 
the dreariness of the early life, I suppose, which 
usually makes them that way. And all the 
great ones did start life in gloom, let there be 
no doubt about that. 

There’s Chaplin to head the list, and there’s 
Cantor, Jolson, Jessel, Holtz, Benny, Burns, 
Healy, Fay and dozens of others to lengthen it. 

Hugh Herbert is no exception. 

How a laugh career could be the blossom of 
such early bitterness is hard to imagine, but 
facts tell the tale. As he says himself, in 
typical humor, “I was born many years ago, 
at an early age, of poor but Scotch parents. 
They considered drowning me, but Pop said, 
‘Ah, we might as well keep it. It might be 
good for laughing purposes.’ ”’ But in spite of 
the laugh that Hughie injects into this state- 
ment, there is, behind it, a sad truth. It’s 
quite likely that the Herberts would have con- 
sidered drowning Hughie that night he was 
born, if there hadn’t been a law against it. 

It is one of the most poignant stories I have 
ever heard. 

In that tiny flat on New York’s east side, a 
father paced the floor. But he was not pacing 
the floor because of the baby that was about 
to be born in the inner room. In fact he wasn’t 
exactly pacing. He was hastening from kitchen 
to living room and back again and he was 
carrying, of all things, hot pancakes. Nor was 
he eating them. On the day bed there in the 
living room a boy was lying His name was 








Jim and he was only about five years old, but 
on his face was the pale mask of death. He | 
could scarcely breathe. His body was bathed | 
with cold sweat. | 

Gently the father would open the covers, re- | 
move one cold pancake from his chest, and 
replace it with a hot one. With each applica- 
tion, he made a little prayer. Back in the 
kitchen again he would drop more batter on 
the griddle, and the warm rich fumes of it 
would almost make him ill. 

He hadn’t eaten for two days. Neither had 
his wife. There wasn’t much to eat, and even 
if there had been, there was the worry which 
had crowded out their hunger. | 

Jim was their first-born, their beloved. From | 
the kitchen the father could hear the boy call- 
ing for his mother, who lay in the next room in 
the awful agony of childbirth. Because of the 
coming of this second child Jim might die. 


HEN there was that faint cry from the inner 
room—an early version of the ‘‘Woo-woo- 
!”” which has since made that baby famous— | 


oo! 
and the father sighed with relief. A few 








Goop books may be your best friends 


minutes later the doctor emerged and turned| —but they can be the ENEMIES of your 


his attention to Jim. 
““My wife?” asked the husband. | 
“She’s all right,” the doctor told him. | 


eyes and of your beauty. Long hours 
spent pouring over thrilling stories (or 
close-typed office reports) are bound to 


Three days passed before it occurred to the| result in redness—dulness—irritation. 


father to ask about the baby. 
Jim was ill all that year and the next. There 
were spells when he got better, then relapsed. 
Finally, at the end of three years, he got better 
for good, and Hughie might have come in for a 


little attention at this point, except for the | 


arrival of a third boy, Tom. 


“So you see, I just sort of slipped in be- | 


tween,” Hugh now explains. ‘ Nobody ever 
paid any attention to me. That’s why I guess, 
as I grew older, I thought I’d like to be an 
actor. It sort of meant going out into the 
world and showing them how important I 
could be to other people at least. A lot of 
fellows become actors just to show somebody. 
Then, too, we lived in so many different houses 
and on so many streets that I found we had a 
following even when I was very young, mostly 
landlords and bill collectors, but nevertheless, 
a following, and I suppose that got into my 
blood. 


T was on a Thanksgiving day that things 

came to a showdown. I was only about thir- 
teen at the time. Jim had a job at Proctor’s 
Theater on 125th Street, as an usher. Tom 
was selling papers after school. I was the only 
one who didn’t work at something and that 
was because the groceryman I used to work for 
had fired me, for reading about actors, when I 
should have been working. Pop was having a 
tough time then—he was in the building busi- 
ness and the only way things were building in 
those days was up to an awful letdown (apolo- 
gies to Mr. Astaire)—so I can’t blame him for 
being sore at me, but anyway he said some 
thing that day which got my goat. We were 
just sitting down to the table and I said some 
thing, very reverently, about thanking God for 
the food, and Pop said, ‘Well, He’s the one 
you'd better thank for it. You certainly aren’t 
bringing any of it in.’ 

“So I said, ‘Thank you, and I won’t take 
any of it out either,’ and right there is where I 
got up and left. Left the food right on my 
plate—and I washungry too. That was really 


Why not let people tell how well-read 
you are from your conversation rather 
than your appearance! This two-word 
beauty secret will keep your eyes clear 
and sparkling with loveliness. 

USE IBATH! You’ll feel its clear, 
cool goodness soothing away all cloudi- 
ness and irritation ... waking eyes to 
starry sparkle. Bathe them daily (and 
oftener whenever you’ve been out late, 
driving, smoking, working or reading!). 
They'll feel better . .. and you'll be 
surprised at the immediate improve- 
ment in their appearance. IBATH is 
perfectly harmless, of course. 50c, in 
the distinctive dark blue bottle, at all 
good druggists. Take it home—along 
with that good book you’ve been plan- 
ning to read—today! 
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McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Manufacturing Chemists since 1833 


























































































































CORNS 


UT Easily, Safely! 


LIFT O 


: 





No waiting for results with De 
Luxe Dr. Scholl’s Zino- pads! 
In one minute pain is gone— 
forgotten. In a few days your 
corns or callouses lift out 
with ease. Apply these thin, 
soothing, ney cushion- 
ing pads at the first sign of 
sore toes from new or tight 
shoes, and you'll avoid having 
corns! De Luxe Dr. Scholl's 
Zino-pads are medically safe, 
sure; easy to apply. Flesh color; 
_ waterproof. Don’t stick to 
stocking or come off in bath. 
Get a 35¢ box today at your drug, 
shoe or department store. Standard 


White, Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads, now 
25¢ box. Accept no substitute 


EGRY ol Te) 3 
Zino-pads 











What 
Do You Do with 





Your Little Finger? 


— when you pick up a glass or cup? .. . You know from 
watching others that charm and poise can be destroyed 
instantly by the misuse of at And by the same 
token, the correct use of your hands can become a tre- 
mendous social and business asset. Great actresses 


The makers of Frostilla—the famous skin lotion that 
keeps hands, face and body smooth and lovely—asked 
Margery Wilson, the international authority on charm 
and poise, to tell 


@ how to hold a cigarette 

@ how to pick up cards 

@ how to shake hands 

e@ and how to make hands behave to the 
best advantage on all occasions 


Margery Wilson gives the authoritative answers to 
these and other questions in an illustrated booklet on 
How to Use Your Hands Correctly. Although this 
booklet is priced at 50c, we have arranged to present 
it without charge to Frostilla users in the United States | 
and Canada until May 30th, 1937. 

Just mail coupon with the front of a 35c, 50c or $1.00 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion box (or 
two fronts from 10c sizes) and your 
copy will be sent FREE. 
“FROSTILLA” 

422 Gray Street, Elmira, N.Y. 

Here is the box front—send me my copy 
of Margery Wilson's book on hands. => 
—> 






Name. 
Address... 
City, 








State. = 








| tainment. 


| were terrible and the audience knew it. 
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the beginning of my career—a melodramatic 
exit speech! 

“T never lived at home again. I never went 
back to school, never finished grammar school 
even, but I guess education doesn’t matter 
much in this business, anyway. The only 
thing that’s important is knowing which fork 
to use, and I know that all right—when some- 
body nudges me.” 


HUS, at thirteen, Hugh Herbert, with tears 

in his eyes, set out to make people laugh. 

“My brother helped me get an usher’s job in 
the same theater with him. They had a very 
good stock company there at the time, and 
while I got a thrill being in and around the 
theater, my mind was really on the other side 
of the footlights. I had had a faint taste of the 
stage before, because when I was eleven, 
during summer vacation, I had appeared on 
the stage with a Barrymore. Not John or 
Lionel, but their father, the great Maurice 
Barrymore. I only got 50 cents a week for it, 


| and I was only one of the village children who 


welcomed home the Squire, but anyway it was 
acting. 

“Finally, however, at Proctor’s, I got my 
chance. They were going to do that old play, 
‘Blue Jeans,’ and what a play! 

“There is one scene in that second act that, 


| for real dramatic punch, is without comparison 


in modern shows. A traveling table carries 
logs to a great circular saw. As the noon 
whistle blows (don’t ask me why, except that 
it’s noon), the villain enters and after a terrific 
struggle subdues the hero and places his body 
on the traveling table. 

“Well, I was chosen to play one of the mill 
hands, and I wore a fierce black mustache to 
give my boyish countenance an appearance of 
age. Ahem! And did I havea part! All goes 
well in the scene until the heroine, watching 
through the window, sees the evil purpose of 
the villain. He is about to split the hero like a 
herring. Zhen I make my entrance and assist 
the beautiful heroine to snatch the unconscious 
(really unconscious) form of the hero from a 
terrible death. I tell her to have no fear. And 
did I tell her. I told her so well that, believe it 
or not, I took bows with the two principals! 


" LITTLE while after that I got another 

part, this time in ‘The Bells of Hazel- 
mere,’ and by that time I really thought I de- 
served a dressing room, so I asked for one. And 
I got it! True, I had to share it with a calf who 


| had quite a good part in the show, but anyway 


I was convinced that I was on my way to 


| theatrical stardom and a little bit of cowflesh 
accomplish much of their poise by proper hand action. | 


wasn’t going to stop me. 
“There was a fellow, Red—I’ve forgotten 


| his other name—who was an assistant property 
| man and who also wanted to be an actor, and 


one day he said to me, ‘Hughie, I think we’d 
be a great team!’ He had written an act. He 
was to play a Dutch comic and I was to play a 
Jew. 

“We rehearsed and finally got a date. The 
Metropolitan Laundry Employees gave a ball 
and we were supposed to be part of the enter- 
Red and I started our act and 
everything might have gone all right except 
that Red forgot to ask the right questions. We 
They 
started showering us with bottles, glasses and 
hot dogs. The bottles and glasses we could 
have stood but the mustard on the hot dogs 
was too much. 

“That experience made me think that 
maybe the building business might be best 
after all. 

“So, for a couple of years, I tried to cultivate 






a liking for stone, brick and cement. I was 
concrete inspector for a while on the Pennsylva- 
nia Terminal job. But my heart just wasn’t 
in it. 

My muscles were strengthening, but my 
spirit was weak. 

“It was about that time that Marcus Loew 
formed a talking picture circuit which operated 
in about thirty houses. F 

“They weren’t really talking pictures as we 
know them today; they were silents, but a man 
and woman stood behind the screen and talked 
the parts. Frank McCoy, a friend of mine, 
was one of those talkers. We used to meet at 
Jacobi’s saloon on Tenth Avenue and he used 
to tell me about it, so it was through him that 
I finally got a job as a talker, too. 

“I made fifteen dollars a week and did as 
many as eighteen or twenty showsaday. That’s 
why you never hear me complaining about 
this ‘difficult’ picture business today. 


“C'VENTUALLY, a number of years later, I 

got into an act which was a lifesaver. Not 
only did I make good money out of it, but it 
began to establish my name. It was called 
‘The Son of Solomon’ and in it I played the 
part of a nice old Jew father. 

“It’s funny; although I’m Scotch and a Chris- 
tian, for years in vaudeville I played Hebrew 
characters, and many of my closest friends to 
day can’t be convinced that I’m anything but 
Jewish. It’s a good religion and were I born a 
Jew I certainly wouldn’t deny being one. 

“As a matter of fact my wife, Rose, is Jewish. 
We’ve been married twenty years. I guess that 
shows you what I think of them.” 

Ten of those years, incidentally, have been 
lived in marriage-jinxed Hollywood. They 
came to the coast when Hughie was offered a 
round-trip ticket, a bonus of $500 and a good 
salary to appear in a show at the Hollywood 
Music Box. 

At the time he was more interested in writing 
than in acting, and had written a number of 
shows and vaudeville sketches which were 
playing all over the country. 

It never occurred to him to enter pictures as 
an actor, but he did let it be known that he 
could be hired as a writer. and he was. At 
Warner Brothers he wrote t!-e first all-talking 
picture “Lights of New York.” A copy of this 
picture is now entombed in the Ha!l of Fame at 
the. Smithsonian Institute in Washington, 
Eo 

Hughie says, “Now aren’t you proud to 
know me!” 


ROM then on you know the rest. Talking 

pictures began to grow in popularity and 
Hughie grew with them. He finally gave up 
writing altogether and went back to his first 
urge, acting. 

“People seem to enjoy me on the screen,”’ he 
explains, “‘because I always act the part of a 
dullard, a very stupid fellow ... and that 
makes them feel superior. And who doesn’t 
like feeling superior!” 

But knowing his story now we can’t feel 
superior to the off-screen Hugh Herbert. He 
started with nothing and has wound up with 
everything he ever wanted, including a chicken 
ranch. 

“Didn’t you know?” he asked. “Every 
actor is a potential chicken farmer! Living in 
hotels and being bounced around so much is, I 
suppose, what does it.” 

On his chicken ranch Hugh Herbert also 
raises turkeys. He has a hundred and séventy- 
five of them at present .. . in memory of— 
you’ve guessed it, that one Thanksgiving 
dinner which he never tasted! 
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Te Americanization of Freddie Bartholomew 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 235 | 


kick you hard, Freddie?” we asked him. 

“T thought,” said Freddie, his eyes rolling 
upward, “he had lifted me to heaven.” 

His contacts with American children have 
been few. He’s learned from his stand-in and 
from Jackie Searle and a few others. And then 
came his first contact with that blasé man of 
the world, sixteen year old Mickey Rooney, a 
typical American tough-nut who doesn’t care 
who knows it. Also Jackie Cooper, fourteen. 
Now came his chance to prove himself. 

He sat between them on the set, ignored. 
They talked through him, over him, around 
him, but never to him. 

“Well, I think—” Freddie would begin and 
that was as far as he got. Squelched. That’s 
what he was, squelched. 

They plotted against him. A seat in a chair 
was cut loose for Freddie to sit in. He did. 
And there he was for all to see, doubled up 
like a jack knife, the rear of him resting on 
the floor. They went even farther. While 
Jackie was extricating him, Mickey saw to it 
that the seat of his pants remained behind. 

Whatever went on inside him no one knows, 
but on the surface, at least, Freddie was de- 
lighted. Here, at last, was attention. They 
actually knew he existed. 

He voiced his approval in long words 
English purity that left Cooper and Rooney 
only a second best after all. 

“To talk like that without any seat in your 
pants at the same time, boy, is somepin’.” 

He sits between them today, one of them- 
no longer ignored. They look at him as he 
races about the set with a respectful look in 
their eyes. 

“A sort of a woman’s man,” Mickey ex- 
plains him, “but a good guy and a game kid. 
A gentleman,” he says, “‘but the kid can’t help 
it. So don’t get him wrong.” 


HE three recently sat on the edge of director 

Van Dyke’s swimming pool eating water- 
melon. Mickey deliberately spit every seed 
in Freddie’s direction. The boy smiled toler- 
antly and went on eating. The seed shower 
continued. Finally Freddie’s Mid-Victorian 
meekness gave way to the tempo of America, 
1936. He arose and very deliberately squashed 
his watermelon in Rooney’s face. 

“Smack in his puss,” Little Lord Fauntleroy 
Freddie explains. 

Raised solely by a maiden aunt and his 
grandparents, he had every chance of being 
spoiled beyond any use. He isn’t. Again his 
good sense and good judgment stand him well. 

Child psychologists should be interested, nay 
dumbfounded, at the explanation given for 
his lack of ego. 

“He was feted, exploited, fussed over, after 
his success in ‘David Copperfield’,” his aunt 
Cissie explains, “but it failed to spoil him 
in the least because it in no way topped the 
praise, the love, the adulation, the applause I 
have always given him—both his grandparents 
and I. 

“Ours he knew to be real, lasting, sincere. 
The world’s praise could never surpass ours for 
genuine love and faith.” 

Always on and up Aunt Cissie keeps his eyes 
raised, never permitting them to rest a moment 
on the work he has already achieved. ‘Oh, 
there’s so much ahead to be done, to be accom- 
plished, isn’t there, Freddie? So much to be 
learned before you can be a good actor?” 


- he arose and faced the lawyer. 


“So much yet to be learned,” is her con- | 
stant pronouncement. 

“Yes,” he replies, his mind fastened on some 
distant horizon, ‘“‘so much to be learned.” 

He had the strange, uncanny experience of 
having to prove himself after his great success 
n “David Copperfield.” The studio was a- 
tremble over his ability to play another rdéle 
They weren’t even sure he was an actor, for so 
perfectly did he suit the réle of David, so con- 
sistently was he David, they claimed it wasn’t 
even acting. It was just living a part. 

They needn’t have twittered. He proved 
himself every inch an artist in “Anna Karenina” 
and ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.” He’s going 
right on proving it. 

Despite this belief of Aunt Cissie (and un- | 
doubtedly a sincere one) that her love and 
applause for Freddie can never be topped by 
the fan world, it was Freddie’s own good sense, 
his ability to stand off and look at life objec- | 
tively, and the stinging cold shower of Amer 
ica’s demands that he measure up, that kept | 
his little feet firmly on the ground. His in- | 
tuitive sense guided him on the right way. 

An illustration that proves him unmoved by | 
mob hysteria is told by a close friend of the | 
family. After a particularly gooey day of paw- 
ing, cheering, crowding about him while he was 
making personal appearances in New York, 
(enough to turn the heads of most adults) he | 
turned to Cissie and whispered, “Let’s get 
away from here and get a ham sandwich and | 
you a new hat, Cis. You’re a sight in that hat 
and I want a sandwich. Ham, too.” 

His stomach, boy like, came before the | 
cheers. 


HE strange combination of boy and man is | 

illustrated in these two episodes. 

We sat at lunch with Freddie in the M-G-M 
commissary. He ordered his hamburgers and 
pop, twisted his lasso and told of his adven- 
tures with Mickey and Jackie. We smiled at | 
his little boy tales of fun and play. All about 
us sat groups of men, some of them weary, 
some deep in business discussions and some 
merely intent on their lunch. Not one of them 
gave more than a passing “hello” to Freddie. 

And then, somehow, the conversation drifted 
to other things and suddenly Freddie was ex- 
ploiting his opinion of some weighty question 
of importance and we became conscious, over 
and above our interests, that something was 
happening about us. Men were holding forks 
in mid-air, too enrapt to eat. Napkins were 
laid down. Chairs turned sideways. 

A man was speaking. Uncannily the little 
boy had gone, disappeared, and in his place, a 
man. Expressing adult views in an adult 
manner. In five minutes more he was back 
with Mickey and Jackie and himself on a stage 
set having fun. 

Again it happened in a lawyer’s office during 
that heartbreaking ordeal when his parents | 
fought to take him from his beloved Aunt | 
Cissie. He was on the floor playing with a toy | 
while Cissie and the lawyer talked. Suddenly | 
“Tell me,” he | 
said, “why is it such a law can be enforced? 
Doesn’t the law in this case contradict itself?” 

And on and on he went. A man with a! 
man’s mind, probing, questioning, reasoning | 
while the lawyer sat stupefied. When he had | 
finished he was back on the floor again with | 
his toy. 
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A pharmaceutically pure and 
delicate solidified mineral oil 


that actsasa@ §KIN PURGE! 


IF IT wore its qualifications on the out- 
side, the jar above would come wrapped 
in ribbon and romance. 

It doesn’t, for it is a simple, whole- 
some pharmaceutical formula. Its 
value (as a beauty product) is on the 
inside. And in the faces of thousands 
of women who have discovered it. 

These women gave up fixings in favor 
of results. They realized that modern 
skins are sluggish—clogged with oily 
dust, cosmetic vestiges, waste matter 
» « « needing a pharmaceutical mineral 
oil solvent such as our bodies in similar 
circumstances often require. 

If you, too, can take your beauty 


| straight, in a plain wrapper—then the 


benefits of Albolene Solid can be yours. 
This delicate white solidified mineral 
oil, used for years by hospitals and 
dermatologists, is now on sale at good 
drug stores. Only 50c a large jar... 
$1 a pound tin. Better still, you can 
send the coupon below for a free test 
supply—and see its results in the 
fresher, clearer face in your own mirror, 
every day. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
Manufacturing Chemists since 1833 Dept.P-11 


Please send me a generous sample of Albolene 
Solid. I enclose 10c to cover postage and handling. 








City 





| County State 





My most convenient drug store is____ 
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Most people would rarely have to resort to 
harsh purges if they kept tabs on Nature. 

Usually a mild laxative like Olive Tablets is 
all one needs to assist Nature on the second day. 

Once the exclusive prescription of a prac- 
ticing physician, Olive Tablets are now an 
established proprietary, welcomed by millions 
because they are so easy to take and so pleas- 
antly mild. 

It is simple to keep tabs on yourself. Always 
have Olive Tablets on your bathroom shelf as 
a reminder on the second day. Three sizes, 
15¢, 30¢, 60¢. All druggists. 


DR. EDWARDS 
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Yz Price 


Easy Terms 4 
Only 10c a Day 
My - all Fone pa Na ag models, 


we over 

SEND 

“SEN D NO | MONEY 

All late models completely refinished like 
brand new. FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Big free catalog shows actual machines 
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in full cc ya comes eat pres. Send at at mee. ~ 10- 

Fre day 
INTERNATIONAL I Vpewniten | EXCHANGE, Trial 
231 W. Monroe St., 


Dept. 1162, CHIC 











AND LOOK 10. 
YEARS YOUNGER | 


New, without any risk, 
you can tint those 
streaks or patches of gray 
or faded hair to lustrous 
shades of blonde, brown or 
black. A small brush and 
BROW NATONE does it. 
Proveit, by applying thetint 
to a lock of your own hair. 
Used and approved — 

for over twenty-five years 
by thousands of women 
Y BROWNATONE is safe 
Guaranteed harmless for 
tinting gray hair. Active coloring agent is purely vege- 
table. Cannot affect waving of hair. Is economical and 
lasting—will not. wash out. Simply retouch as the new 
gray appears. BROWNATONE imparts rich, beautiful 
color with amazing speed. Just brush or comb it in. 
Shades: “Blonde to — Brown” and “Dark Brown 
to Black" cover avery need. 

BROWNATONE lis only 50c—at all drug and toilet 
counters—always on a money-back guarantee. 
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Fortunately his extreme sensitiveness had 
had the edges worn off before he ever embarked 
for America. It saved him from being crushed 
under. He was too used to brusque refusals 
of London theatrical agents and managers, too 
used to sharp “ No’s,” to be downed. 

“T’ve seen the seamy side,” he confided to 
me at luncheon and, of course, practically put 
me under the table, soup and all. 

Again, I say, much on in his head. 
He’s been just as busy sizing up America, for 
instance, as America has been in taking stock 
of Freddie. 

After the court trial was over, Cissie went to 
him with a sad tale. “All your money, 
Freddie, is gone. Remember how we traveled 
in busses and skimped and saved for you to 
save a certain sum? Well, dear, our lawyers 
and your parents’ lawyers have taken nearly 
all of it. Court battles cost money, you know, 
and then you must pay your parents so much 
from now on.” She broke down and wept 
while he comforted her. 

That night he came into her room to say his 
prayers, a twinkle in his eye. 

“And dear God,” he prayed, “‘please let me 
make a lot of money. Cis, the funny old 
thing, seems to think a lot of money so neces- 
sary. I think it’s America got hold of her.” 

Even Aunt Cissie had to laugh. 

Two years after! It isn’t always a pretty 
picture after sudden, quick fame. And yet, 
only a short time ago, he attended the Holly- 
wood premiére of “Anthony Adverse.” The 
crowds cheered as he passed. “* Wave to them,” 
Cissie whispered. “Do something to show 
your appreciation.” 

“Quiet! They’re 
hissed back. “They 
to them instantly.” 

Still doubtful, he waved his hand to them 
and a rousing cheer answered him. His face 
shone. “I Americans,” he said later. 
“Can you imagine them cheering me when 


goes 


me,” he 


“Wave 


not cheering 
y are,”’ she insisted. 


love 


\I’m not even in the picture?” 


Yes, it’s two long years after. 

“Will America ever break the spirit or de- 
stroy the sensitive genius of the boy?” We 
asked a brilliant director. 

He smiled. “It’s the finest thing that ever 
happened to him. It’s my opinion that it has 


| been a saving grace to that spiritual and super- 
| Sensitive lad. 
|here as a balancing lever. 


He can use what he has learned 
His Americanism 
will now act as a balance, never permitting one 
side to completely outweigh the other.” 


“We Cover 


| CONTINUED 1 


Both are poorly dressed. but both have more 
glamor than a dozen more famous stars. They 
have intenseness; they put everything they 
have into their magnificent lines. This picture 
should make both of them stars overnight. 

The surprise of the month is “Lloyd’s 
London” at 20th Century-Fox. We expect a 
modern melodrama about unusual insurance 
risks and find, instead, a dramatic history of 
the beginning of one of the world’s most amaz- 
ing enterprises. A companion piece, as it 
were, to ““The House of Rothschild.” That, 
alone, is a tip-off that here is a picture which 
will be worth seeing. 

The set is the interior of Lloyd’s Coffee 
House, London, in the year 1780. Old stained 
wood walls, massive and stately old furniture 
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His absorption of America has been slow 
but steady and very definitely has proceeded 
from the outside in. 


NDER his coat are no longer braces but 

suspenders. Hamburgers, hot and 
ham sandwiches have replaced suet pudding 
and cabbage delights. A wad of gum rests 
contentedly in his right cheek. His five cents 
allowance a day is spent in a riot of gum and 
candy buying. Aunt Cissie has become just 
plain Cis. Her stories of his little quirks and 
tricks are to be tolerantly smiled at. He’s that 
big. Elevators, not lifts, hoist him upward. 
Cops and robbers have replaced cricket. An 
accent is something to get rid of. A toy pistol, 
a cowboy lasso, a speeding motorbike, with 
colored Edward clinging behind for dear life, 
are new things to love and enjoy. 

Dickens and Sir Walter Scott have given 
way to Zane Grey and Mark Twain. A boy 
named Tom Sawyer has taken the place in the 
heart once occupied by a boy named Copper- 
field. 

English ballads have completely surrendered 

» “St. Louis Blues.” ‘Ya woo hoo hoo” he 
moans it. “It’s Cab Callaway,” he explains. 
“Tt’s hot music. Why, they think I’m so good 
at it I’m going to do it in my new picture. 
I’m a crooner. 

“Wa wa hoo hoo.” 

He has wrapped all these things about him 
like a cloak. They are America. He must 
wear them and learn their value. 

He has. They have slowly but surely seeped 
through the surface of the little boy who came 
to us as David Copperfield. How well and 
how deeply they have penetrated was under- 
stood one night at the Hollywood bowl. Thou- 
sands of people were gathered to pay their re- 
spects to the memory of Will Rogers and sud- 
denly, out of a clear sky, they called on Freddie 
to speak. 

Undaunted by the vast audience, he took 
his place on the huge platform and gazed out 
over the many upturned faces. A fluttering 
banner caught and held his attention. 

“Vou know,” he said, and that 
audience thrilled to something so 
his childish voice. ‘‘You know, 
happy to be standing under the 
Stripes tonight.” 

America had finally reached the 
core of Freddie Bartholomew. 

And I think our director friend is 
\merica will be good for him. 
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The room is crowded with 
wearing knee breeches, colorful 
tricorne hats. Among them are 
Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Johnson and 
Boswell. The principal players in the scene 
are Sir Guy Standing and Freddie Bartholo- 
mew. Itis Freddie’s big scene. 

He doesn’t prepare for it by rehearsing. 
Rather, he is riding his motor scooter through 
the vast inner labyrinths of the soundstage at 
a rate of ten or fifteen miles an hour. Com- 
pletely agile in his costume of long, torn coat, 
ragged pants held up by twine, and broken 
shoes. 

We don’t find Sir Guy at first glance. He is 
minus his mustache. And doesn’t mind ad- 
mitting, by jove, that he misses it. “A friend 


beamed ceilings. 
men—men 
frock coats, 















of mine told me, ‘Now I know why you’ve had 
a mustache all these years. When you wore a 
mustache, your face was amiable. Now, any- 
one can see you’ve got a mouth like a steel 
trap.” Hang it all, I deny that. But the 
bristles are going back on as soon as possible.” 
It is the first time since ‘‘The Witching Hour” 
that he has been without them. It is the first 
time since 1901 that he has played a costume 
part. 

In the scene, Freddie in his rags is to burst 
into the coffee house; an angry waiter is to try 
to eject him; and Sir Guy is to stop the fracas. 
The first rehearsal of the scuffle is tame. 
Director Henry King illustrates the action he 
wants. (Will Rogers once said that all di- 
rectors are disappointed actors.) The boy and 
the waiter go to it again. They are realistic 
this time. The waiter emerges with a well- 
pummeled tum-tum and the boy has a red and 
irritated ear. Which becomes redder after 
being seized in two more “takes.” 


N the sidelines we meet Tyrone Power, 

Jr., who will play Freddie’s character next 
week, after the character grows up. A great 
break for young Mr. Power. For the character 
is the one who expands Lloyd’s into a syndicate 
that will insure anything on earth. This 
handsome chap is the son of the late silent 
star. He couldn’t make the movies notice him 
a couple of years ago; so he went off to Broad- 
way and played with Katharine Cornell; then 
he was swamped with offers. The romance of 
the picture is between Loretta Young and 
Power. Loretta is nowhere in sight. She still 
is at work on “Ladies in Love,” with Con- 
stance Bennett, Janet Gaynor and Simone 
Simon—a set that is as closed as a bank on 
Sunday. You’re supposed to guess, not know, 
which girl is winning the four-way feud. 

Warner Baxter is christening one of the new 
soundstages at 20th Century Fox with ‘The 
White Hunter.” If she comes through 
“Ladies in Love” intact, Simone Simon is to 
be with him. 

The set is part of the African jungle. The 
trees are real trees, and movable, being set on 
standards like Christmas trees. (They make 
them look alive by spraying paint on them.) 
The brush is real brush. The walking surface 
is real dirt. The camera is located in a jungle 
hut, in which Warner, yawning, is in the mood 
to play a siesta scene. 

Some of the experiences he encounters in the 
script are dramatizations of experiences of his 
boss, Darryl Zanuck, on an African safari. 

We have to do some safari-i1%; ourselves to 
see Lawrence Tibbett making ‘“‘Under Your 
Spell.” He is filming an operatic scene in a 
downtown Los Angeles theater. 

This is a light musical, with a little different 
twist. Tibbett is an operatic singer, trying 
to get away from opera—not an ambitious 
tyro trying to get into it. This brings on 
battles with his manager, Gregory Ratoff, 
and with Wendy Barrie. Wendy is in the 
audience this afternoon, listening to the con- 
cert, which is to be one of the longest in 
history. Starting on Friday afternoon, the 
scene will be in the making until late Satur- 


day night. It must be completed then. The 
theater is rented out Sunday for church 
services. Yes, church services. 





The operatic number is from “Faust” and 
it’s one that Tibbett has never sung in public 
before. For the first time, he is A/c phisto- 
pheles—not the baritone hero. He looks con- 
vincingly fiendish in his make-up of bizarre 
eyebrows, up-angled mustache and pointed 
beard. He is wearing red tights, long red 
stockings and_ black pointed 
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Above the waistline is an expanse of under- 
shirt. This is the way male opera stars re- 
hearse. En deshabille. 

Tibbett feels at home in this theater. He 
sang here long before he was famous, and is 
scheduled to sing here again before he returns 
East. Another interesting note is that his 
twin sons, by his first marriage, play extras in 
this picture. Also, that he is one star who 
considers his autograph worthless. An ur- 
chin wangles an autograph from him, then 


persuades another urchin to trade a pair of 
Tibbett hears about it, and | 

° | 
advertises for the second youngster, so that | 


skates for it. 


he can buy him another pair of skates. ‘No 
autograph of mine is worth a pair of skates,” 
he says. 

We see Bing Crosby also record a song—for 
“Pennies from Heaven.” Within easy reach, 
available after each “take,” is one of the 
largest cigars mortal man ever held. Between 
“takes,” Bing puffs it. He guards his voice 
like a train announcer. And between “takes” 
isn’t worrying about his recording. He’ll let 
the sound experts do that. He’s busy con- 
cocting new knock-knocks. 

Everything, including movie making 
game to Bing. In a scene with Edith Fellows 
in an orphanage yard, he says, “If you’re 
lying to me, [ll leave you here till you’re 
106.” Next time, he says “108.” Then 
“111.” There is betting on the-side lines 
about what the final figure will be. The script 
girl wins a dinner by wagering on 117. 

The publicity department is on his trail, 
after “stills.” Bing says to the publicity 
girl, ‘‘Let’s play a game where you hide and 
nobody looks for you.” Posing just isn’t in 
Bing’s line. He turns producer with this 
lighthearted comedy about ‘“‘the last of the 
troubadours.” He put up a third of the 
money. 

Surprisingly enough, Irene Dunne is also 
making a comedy this month—‘‘ Theodora 
Goes Wild.” All about a prim young thing in 
a small town who is secretly the author of a 
torrid sex novel, which takes the country by 
storm and inspires her to try to emulate her 
heroine, with Melvyn Douglas as her victim. 


E go on location to witness Irene’s return 

to the small town after her adventures in 
Manhattan. The setting is the Santa Fe at 
Arcadia, twenty miles East of Los Angeles. 
Made of wood, painted red, and built in the 
1880’s, it is typical of old-fashioned small 
town stations anywhere east of the Rockies. 
(It was also the station from which Mr. Deeds 
went to town.) A five-car Pullman train is to 
deposit Irene there, to be greeted wildly by the 
natives, with the exception of the town 
gossips. 

At 7:45, we arrive at Arcadia. The com- 
pany has been there fifteen minutes. Already 
the palm trees are disguised as big flower 
bushes, the station is draped with bunting 
and a sign, “Lynnfield,” while three hundred 
extras are milling about the station platform. 
Down the track, on a siding, stands the train, 
with steam up. (The train rents for $500 a 
day, and the station is “thrown in.”) It 
looks as if action is about to start. A few small 
incidental are shot. But the mob 
scenes don’t begin until 11 o’clock. 

Irene appears in a studio limousine, with an 
entourage of hairdresser, maid and wardrobe 
woman, at ten. She is wearing pajama 
slacks of green silk. When she boards the 
train at eleven, for the mile ride down the 
track, preparatory to the hufling-puffing ar- 
rival scene, she is smartly dressed in the latest 
thing from Paris. In the interim, she has been 
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SCIENCE NOW PROVES 
THERES NO EXCUSE 
FOR THOUSANDS 

TO BE 


SKINNY 








Rich, red blood, necessary to \ 

properly nourish and build up N J 
every part of the body, is ese 
pecially promoted by this new 
discovery where iron is needed. 
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Preeame 


A healthy di- | 
gestion which 
gets ALL the 
good out of | 
your food ree 
quires an ade- 
quate supply of 
Vitamin B, 
This new dis- 
covery supplies | 
this element, | 


——— 








Normal, regular elimination tore- 
move poisonous waste and there- 
by promote health and growth, | 
requires an adequate supply of 
Vitamin B. This is the third 
important purpose, 


' 10 TO 25 LBS. GAINED 
QUICK —SAY THOUSANDS 


OW there’s no need for thousands to be 
‘‘skinny’’ and friendless, even if they 
never could gain before. Here’s a new, easy 
treatment for them that puts on pounds of 
naturally attractive flesh—in a few weeks! 
Doctors now know that the real reason 
why many find it hard to gain weight is 
they do not get enough Vitamin B and iron 
in their daily food. Now with this new dis- 
covery which combines these two vital ele- 
ments in little concentrated tablets, hosts 
of people have put on pounds of firm flesh 
— normal curves —in a very short time. 

Not only are thousands quickly gaining 
normal good-looking pounds, but also nat- 
urally clear skin, freedom from indigestion 
and constipation, glorious new pep. 


7 times more powerful 


This amazing new product, Ironized Yeast, is made from 
special cultured ale yeast imported from Europe, the 
richest known source of Vitamin 
B. By a new process this yeast is 
concentrated 7 times—made 7 times f 
more powerful. Then it is iron- § 

3 kinds of iron. < 
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ized with 

If you, too, need Vitamin B and 
iron,get these new Ironized Yeast tab- 
lets from your druggist at once. Then 
day after day, watchskinny limbsand 
flat chest round out to norma! attrac- 
tiveness, skinclear tonatural beauty. 


Money-back 


guarantee 

No matter how skinny and run- 
down you may be from lack of 
enough Vitamin B and iron, this 
marvelous new Ironized Yeast 
should build you up in a few 
short weeks as it has thousands. 
If not delighted with the results 
of the very first package, your 
morfey instantly refunded. 


Special FREE offer! 


To start you building up your 
health right away, we make this 
FREE offer. Purchase a package : 
of Ironized Yeast tablets at once, 
cut out seal on box and mail to °* 
us with clipping of this para- 
graph. We will send you a fasci- 
nating new book on tealth. ‘‘New 
Facts About Your Body.’’ Remem- 
ber, results with very first pack- 
age—or money refunded. At all 
druggists. Ironized Yeast Co.,Inc., 
Dept. 511, Atlanta, Ga. 
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NEW V-ETTE 
BACKLESS UPLIFT 


with Patented Whirlpool” Stitching 
America’s and Hollywood’s challenge to the 
style world! New V-ETTE Backless uplift, with 
famed “ Whirlpool” stitched pockets ..that up- 
lift, support and mold...backless to the 8th 
vertebrae, and lower. Lower than the most 


daring evening gown...lower than /ow under | 


the arms for the new low-cut, off-the-shoulder 
decolletage. E-Z shoulder straps of French- 
forked satin and indestructible elastic...adjust- 
able diaphragm controlling waistband of nar- 


row elastic...apex stitched separation between | 


the breasts. 
V-Ette Brassieres used exclusively in Para- 
mount Pictures. 
See V-ETTE now at leading stores and 
specialty shops. 
r R 7 7 WRITE for STYLE FOLDER GIVING 
NAME of YOUR FAVORITE STORE 


HOLLYWOOD-MAXWELL COMPANY 
6771 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. P, Hollywood, Calif. 


* Creators of “Her Secret,” “The * 
Hollywood” and NuVu Bras 
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APPLAUSE 


WHEN the last ripple of applause 
has ended and the house lights 
come on, it always becomes time 


WHIRLPOOL 
BRASSIERE 








for something to eat. And 
whether you sit on a high stool, 
or in upholstered luxury, make 
your late snack a bowl of Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes. 

They’re delicious and satisfy- 
ing. Help you to sleep. And next 
morning your wisdom will be 
apparent. Sold everywhere. 


Nothing takes the place of 


Kelloggs 


CORN FLAKES 
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|in her dressing room, relaxing very privately. 
| We get an impression that she is aloof. 
| Spring Byington, playing her first gossip 
réle in this picture (‘and loving it”) disputes 
|the impression. So does Elizabeth Risdon, 
| playing Irene’s mean aunt. (‘I’m just wait- 
| ing for a chance to strike a baby!”) And Irene 
|seems to be on good terms with Director 
| Richard Boleslawski, who tortures the English 
language in his exhortations to the extras. 
“When she gets off the train with a baby in 
| her arms, all of you fall back five paces. This 
is something you did not expect,” he tells 
| them. 
| Warner Brothers, specialists in dramatizing 
| the headlines, are rushing through a picture 
called “The Black Legion’”—explaining, and 
exposing, that horror band. 

The chief character of the screen story-— 
| one of the idle and bitter poor, who is made a 
|tool of radicals—is played by Humphrey 
Bogart. We find him in a dining room in a 
cheap frame house, looking like Duke Mantce 
in ‘The Petrified Forest.” He has about the 
same amount of beard. He is singing a groggy 
duet with Helen Flint, the crimson woman 


in Eric Linden’s life in “Ah, Wilderness.” 

Into the room bursts Dick Foran, dressed 
like a laborer (not a cowboy), who picks up 
Helen bodily and carries her out, kicking and 
screaming. Her struggles are realistic enough 
to make only one “take” necessary. The 
“still” man calls them back for a picture. 
Dick picks up Helen again, and she gives him 
a kiss, before going into a struggling pose. 

Movies aren’t a business; they’re a game. 
Or are they? 

On the ‘‘ East Side Street” on the back lot, 
Pat O’Brien is making a scene for “The 
Making of O’Malley.” Rain is coming out of 
pipes overhead. He is wearing a policeman’s 
uniform, and is to chase some young truants 
around a corner, slipping and falling on the 
wet pavement. He goes through the scene, 
and the fall, six times. The sixth time, he 
can’t rise. He has injured his leg. 

He is rushed to the studio hospital, and his 
leg is X-rayed. No bones are broken, but his 
bruises and a pulled tendon will keep him on 
crutches for a few days. 

“The luck of the Irish,” says Pat. “I get a 
vacation, not a hospital bill.” 








'$1.00 PRIZE 
PEKES IS PEAKS! 


-roducers may upset the entire industry; 
may make blondes into brunettes; dethrone 
| Garbo; tell Gable he’s not handsome, and dress 
| Raft decently or bust! I won’t care. 
| But when they cast Pekingese dogs in pic- 
‘tures, to get a laugh from the customers, 
they’re apt to get a good sock in the jaw from 
me. 

I have a snub-nosed, black-masked Peke, 
and to me he is beautiful. The Pekingese is a 
dignified, excellently bred, proud little crea- 
ture, and he certainly deserves better treat- 
ment than being carted around by some silly 
woman who ties him up in ribbons and calls 
him “Fifi”? or “ Mitzi.” 

Producers should remember that a lop-eared 
hound is apt to look lovely to his owner. The 
love we have for our pets makes it impossible 
for us to enjoy a picture in which they are 
ridiculed. 

ANN SuE BRAMLETTE, Belton. S. C. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
TO BALLYHOO 


I always thought my first letter to your 
Department would- have to be about some ex- 
ceptional film or film player and it is... I 
| have just seen “Green Pastures.” Often when 
| pictures are made from a Broadway success, 
| they are ballyhooed until the production itself 
‘is a disappointment. Not so with “Green 
| Pastures.” All the publicity in the world could 
| not rate its beauty and simplicity. I advise all 
| to forget racial prejudice and see it, for a more 
| glorious example of faith, love and understand- 

ing has not come to the screen for a great many 
| years. It gets my vote for “The Best Picture 
| of 1936” right now. 
HELEN E. Roserts, Cincinnati, Ohio 


$1.00 PRIZE 
LOVELINESS RE-BORN 


Fifteen years ago I heard “Faust” in the old 
‘Opera House in Paris, and I knew that never 








Boos and Bouquets 
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again would I be privileged to hear such true 
loveliness. I was mistaken, for tonight, in a 
little Southern town I saw Jeanette Mac- 
Donald in “San Francisco.” As she, in the 
role of the exquisite Marguerite, sang the 
‘Jewel Song,” I closed my eyes and felt myself 
once more back in the Opera House. To me 
loveliness had been reborn. Not only did 
Jeanette sing divinely, but her charm of man- 
ner and supple grace made the picture one 
which shall live with me always. Why is it, 
when we can be carried to such heights, we are 
so often dragged through the mire and the 
slush? 

KATHERINE B. McCALLEN, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee 


$1.00 PRIZE 
YOU MAY 


May I voice a protest on behalf of Robert 
Taylor? 

I like this boy—he has youth, good looks 
and talent, and is a real find. But in my 
opinion, he is getting too much publicity and 
too many pictures all at once. Much of the 
publicity is in poor taste, and while most of his 
films have been very good, we are seeing too 
much of him. If this continues, we will be 
satiated with him too soon. Robert is young, 
he has many years of screen fame before him 
if, and it is a very big IF, the producers will 
wake up and realize that much as we like him, 
we would prefer a little lull between his films, 
so that we may not confuse his characters— 
they are coming upon us so fast. 

JOSEPHINE Grimwoop, Pawtucket, R. I. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
JUST BETWEEN OURSELVES 


I have followed moving pictures consistently 
ever since the early days of the old Vitagraph 
and Biograph companies. Now, with a son of 
seventeen, himself an ardent follower of the 
movies, I still find the cinema my chief recrea- 
tion. 

As a means of drawing mother and son closer 
together and establishing 2 fine comradery, I 
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consider the movies excellent. My son and I 
may argue hotly over the respective charms of 
Ann Harding and Betty Grable, but the 
friendliest feelings prevail. The Four Marx 
Brothers may amuse seventeen more than— 
my age—but they are a grand topic of con- 
versation. I may be teased about my middle- 
aged but authentic heart throbs over certain 
handsome heroes, but the laugh is on my side 
when the raves come from seventeen over 
some feminine favorite. Nor do I fail to point 
out that a gangster slouch is not necessary in 
the privacy of our home. My young man 
straightens up, especially since the advent of 
the upstanding G-men. - 

And so we revel together in such excellent 
pictures as ‘‘The Informer,” ‘‘ Naughty 
Marietta,” “‘The Petrified Forest” and ‘“ Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town.” 

Mrs. Mary T. PyLe, Evanston, Illinois 


A THOUSAND PARDONS 


I admit I was wrong, take it all back and 
wish I had said more to take back! I just knew 
that with your breath-taking rise to stardom, 
sudden fame and adoring females going mad 
over you, Mr. Robert Taylor, off the screen 
you would be a conceited young oaf, (and 
small wonder, said I). 

Here comes my apology! It seems you and 
I both chose the same day to see the Texas 
Centennial. I saw you mobbed, fawned over, 
fought over; girls came to blows over your dis- 
carded cigarette butts; grown women who 
should have known better tore at you ( I wasn’t 
in it as I had my husband on one side and my 
son on the other). You took it like a man— 
mildly surprised and chagrined at times, I’m 
sure, but you passed with flying colors and 
here is your O.0.L.H.T.F. (Order of Level 
Head Though Famous) pin. 

Mrs. Harotp Scott, Wink, Texas 


A MODERN COLUMBUS 


About two and a half years ago I was 
fortunate enough to see Eleanor Powell in per- 
son at a local theater. Sitting in the first row 
I was able to observe her closely. Though she 
had not “arrived” then, her sparkle and youth- 
ful charm completely captivated me. She had 
an outdoor cleanliness about her, foreign to 
most stage performers, and I remarked to my 
husband, “It’s a shame that girl isn’t in pic- 
tures. . I can’t understand it.” 

Her legs were marvelous and she knew how 
to use them, too. I felt that sooner or later 
this girl would be “discovered” and the sooner 
the better. 

When I saw her in “ The Broadway Melody” 
I threw out my chest and said, “I told you so.” 
I felt like a Christopher Columbus, and I am 
now convinced they know what they’re doing 
in Hollywood. 

Mrs. HAROLD THompson, Detroit, Michigan 


WE ARE FLATTERED— 


To give you an idea of how popular PHorTo- 
PLAY is among “‘the girls” I mention this little 
incident. 

One day recently, I motored to Allegheny 
Camp through the roads in the Catteraugus 
Indian Reservations. In front of one of the 
hovels, the Indians call a home, I noticed a 
patch of gorgeous purple iris, and stopped to 
purchase a bouquet. When [I got up to the 
shack, there on a nail keg sat a two 
hundred pound, slovenly squaw—barefooted 
and arrayed in a Mother Hubbard (her entire 
wardrobe). In her hand she had a copy of 
PHOTOPLAY which she was earnestly perusing. 

DANIEL P. Caton, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WANT TO TRADE? 


HOORAY! and three cheers! I’ve just read | 
where Fredric March is now free-lancing and is 


planning to do some comedy parts, and am I 
glad? 

I’ve liked Freddie ever since the first time I 
saw him back in 1929, in “The Royal Family,” 
but I’ve gotten terribly bored and it has 


strained my loyalty to the breaking point to | 


go to the pictures he has been making the past 
three years. 

Maybe I’m a low-brow, but I see enough of 
tragedy and frustration all around me without 
spending time and money looking at more of 
the same. Therefore, remembering the grand 
performances Mr. March gave on the few 
occasions he was permitted to do comedy 
parts, I’ll gladly trade any six of his recent 
pictures for one high class sophisticated comedy 
such as the gifted William Powell seems to 
have a monopoly on at present. So this letter 


is by way of bolstering up Mr. March’s de- | 
termination to get out of costume and into | 


modern comedy réles. 
Mrs. LEONoRA McMurty, Pampa, Texas 


NO GUZZLING ALLOWED 


“The Great Ziegfeld!” Magnificent! So | 


true to life, it was just like going back home. 
At the time of the World’s Fair, I was taking 
piano lessons from Dr. Ziegfeld at the old 
Chicago Musical College on State Street and 
dancing with Flo at Martine’s Academy on the 
North Side. 

The picture brought memories of Youth and 
Hope and Promise; my heart throbbed with 
joy and sadness. 

Good work, Bill Powell, I didn’t know you 
had it in you. Such a far cry from the swill- 
guzzling performance in “‘The Thin Man.” 

HELEN VAN Husk, Seattle, Washington 


LONG LIVE THE QUEEN! 


A queen plays a Queen! I saw Katharine 
Hepburn as Mary, Queen of Scots in the screen 
version of Maxwell Anderson’s interesting 
play, and this unique and eccentric star 
definitely established herself in my heart, out- 
shining her sensational past performances in 
“Sylvia Scarlet,” “The Little Minister,” 
“Alice Adams.” 

Each performance finds her better; she 
brightens and embellishes any film and makes 
likable and definite any réle. She is exquisite 
and thrilling in the réle of the queen whose 
destiny was written before she was born, and 


whose tragedy establishes her as one of the | 


most glamorous women of all time. 
WALT ReErn, New Orleans, La. 


CHAPLIN’S CHOICE 


Will sqmeone tell me why there are people 
who do not like Peter Lorre? I think they do 
not appreciate fine art like his. He used to be 
hated in Europe. Do you know why? Be- 
cause of his acting in ‘‘M” and “The Man 
Who Knew Too Much.” He played the réles 
so well, that people thought he was really like 
the arch-fiends he portrayed. Which is, of 
course, entirely wrong for he really has a great 
sense of humor, but it goes to prove how great 
he is. Charlie Chaplin said he is “the greatest 
actor living” and Chaplin has never been known 
to speak in praise of any other actor. Lorre 
likes this country so well that he has taken out 
his naturalization papers and plans to make his 


permanent home here. His acting warrants | 
applause from millions, and will grow louder | 


and louder as he makes more pictures. 
SHIRLEY Homes, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Nw ONE 
Conselicne 


Women's figures are no more alike than 
their personalities. True figure charm lies 
in an individualized foundation. That is 
why so many women have found new and 
unexpected grace and comfort in the recom- 
mendations of NuBone Corsetieres—ex- 
perts in corsetry, trained to discover and 
correct personal figure faults —specialists 
who will show you how you can attain 
true individual beauty of silhouette and 
enjoy the wonderful comfort provided by 
the exclusive NuBone Woven Wire Stay. 
Spend a few minutes with the NuBone 
Corsetiere when she calls—you will never 
regret it. 


An excellent opportunity is offered capable 
and ambitious women. Write us for details. 











THE NuBONE COMPANIES 


ERIE . . PENNA. 
and St. Catharines 
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Ontario... Canada <a 
Guaranteed by Good House- 
heeping as advertised therein 


Want to Reduce? 


If you are overweight and wish to lose fifteen 
pounds of ugly fat during the next month—you 
can do it. Yes, it’s as simple as that if you but 
follow the instructions of Madame Sylvia as con- 
tained in ‘‘No More Alibis.’”’ And Sylvia tells you 
how to lose those unnecessary pounds—and lose 
them safely. 

This book gives you the very same information 
for which the screen stars of Hollywood have paid 
fabulous sums, yet the price for this fully illus- 
| a” beautifully bound, 139 page book is only 
| $1.00. 


Macfadden Book Co., Inc. 
| Dept. 11, 1926 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

































































































































This lovely version of “Variation”—the pop- 
ular Maiden Form brassiere for a smart 
“dividing line”, with under-breast stitching 
for extra-firm a support—crosses as low 
as you like at k and fastens securely 
at each side of the front. For-cevening or all- 
around wear — in Satin, $1.50. 


; Equally adaptable is 
tie . Maiden Form’s “Over- 
— Ture” brassiere with a: 
2 “Three-Way” low back 
—adjustable to halter, 
criss-cross or regular 

ns lines — $1.50. th 
) \ styles, $1.00. Send for 
| \ rr Foundation book- 
' : ’ etF D: Maiden Form 
Brassiere Co., Inc., 
New York, N Y. 


AT ALL LEADING STORES 


\ , / *Reg. & Pat. 
ss U. S. Pat.Of. 
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AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE-MARK ON 


BRASSIERES 


GItIROLES -GARTER BELTS 
There's a Maiden Form for Every Type of Figure!” 
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Lins 


A once had F hele on my face and 


8 chin... was unloved . . . discour- 
Happy! aged. Tried depilatories, waxes, liquids 
-+.even razors, Nothing was satisfactory. Then I dis- 
covered a simple, painless, inexpensive method.‘ It 
worked! Ficumea have won beauty, love, happiness 
with thesecret. My FREE Book, “How to Overcome 
Superfluous Hair,”’ explains the "method and proves 
actual success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. 
No obligation. Write Mlle. Annette Lanzette, P. O. 
Box 4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. 290, Chicago. 


Lovelier Thicker Hair Now Since GLOVER’S 


Drove Out DANDRUFF 


Glover’s keeps your scalp immaculately clean 

and gives your hair 
an alluring sheen. 
No Dandruff; no 
itching. It checks ex- 
cessive Falling Hair 
and promotes nor- 
mal hair growth. 
Use Glover's Mange 
Medicine regularly; 
shampoo with 
Glover’s Medicated 
Soap. Start today! 


MANGE 
MEDICINE 








GLOVERS 
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‘I am very sorry,” said Dick, “but I will 
pay you for this.” 

“Why, you are Dick Powell!” exclaimed the 
girl. She was very excited. 

“Indeed you will not pay for this, 
“That dent is your autograph, 
always keep it. 
the world!” 

So they went their ways. 

Four days later, Dick got a letter. “Upon 
second thought (she had written) I don’t think 
the dent is so pretty after all. I would still like 
to have your autograph, but—please—would 
you just write it at the bottom of a check for 
$9.75? That’s what the garage man said it 
would cost.” 


” she said. 
and I will 
I wouldn’t have it repaired for 


HAT with most of the Hollywood boys 

going in strong for racing stables and new 
racing tracks, the sports life seems on the up- 
grade. But new Hollywood is entering a new 
phase of the game—boxing. Al Jolson paid 
ten thousand dollars recently for the contract 
of the featherweight champion, Henry Arm- 
strong, and the very next day, George Raft 
bought himself a fighter, too. 


T the auction being held to dispose of the 
effects of the late John Gilbert, at least a 
thousand frenzied fans were there. 

When the bidding finally began, such 
items as a ring made of platinum set with 
a square-cut diamond went at such ridiculous- 
ly small figures that everyone was gasping. 
But the big gasp came later. ‘Thirty pieces 
of plain, I:nen bed sheets,”’ ca!led the auc- 
tioneer. And before the crowd knew what 
had happened, a man, said to represent Mar- 
lene Dietrich, offered $300.00. He got them 

However, Jack’s silk hat went for $4.00; his 
cane (gold headed, at that) sold for the small 
sum of $15.00. Many of the Gilbert treasures 
were bid for by Leatrice Joy and Virginia 
Bruce. Neither went as high as Marlene, 
though, and many of the things they wanted 
were sold to strangers. 


F anyone would like a good cook and 
handy man around Hollywood on 
short notice, just summon Warren 
Hull. He’s been voted the town’s best. 

At a party the other night, Warren 
arrived to find his host, Lawrence Riley, 
in a fine mess. His houseboy had failed 
to show up and there were the guests 
and no dinner. 

In thirty minutes Hull had set the 
table, broiled the steaks, made a green 
salad and plenty of hot coffee. 

The dinner was a success. But it 
didn’t stop there. When the host 


| mentioned a broken typewriter, Hull 


repaired that, fixed the kitchen clock 
and promised to come back next 
day and look at his stubborn refrig- 
erator. 

Now there, folks, is what we call a 
guest. 


HERE was quite some mystery about the 

flowers that continued to arrive on the set 
each day for Margo. Most of the gang on the 
RKO lot were speculating; none of the hunches 
seemed logical. Then, to top the list, came a 
gorgeous floral piece in the shape of a “bee 
hive.” The hive was made of daisies and, 
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pinned to the front of the creation, was a be 
jeweled clip set with precious stones in the 
shape of daisies. 

At the radio presentation of “The Camel 
Caravan,” Margo starred with Francis 
Lederer. 

He wore a daisy in his lapel and a jeweled 
clip was at Margo’s shoulder! 


AY FRANCIS is now thoroughly convineed 

that kindness to animals is a pretty swell 
thing. She has scores of pets, you see, and only 
recently she acquired ten very special white 
rabbits—imported or something 

But somehow they didn’t seem to get along 
so well together, Kay and the bunnies. They 
would stare resentfully at her from their 
hutches, and then turn away more in sorrow 
than in wrath. 

So finally she decided to give them the run 
of the place. She didn’t care if they dug little 
holes in her flower beds or anything, just so 
long as they were happy. 

That was only three weeks ago. Now all she 
has to do is go to the mouth of the warrens and 
whistle, just once, and they come scampering 
up to eat out of her hand. 


T’S very amusing watching Joan 
Crawford walking around her house 
and gardens, because everywhere she 
goes her dachshunds follow her in lock- 
step. Pupchen always leads, with Baby 
second, and now she has a new one to 
bring up the rear. Its name is 
Schmaltz. 

It looks just as if she were pulling 
three overgrown link sausages after her 
on a string. 


OR a scene in “The Devil Is a Sissy,” 
Freddie Bartholomew had to sport a black 
eye and one was duly painted on. That very 
afternoon Freddie’s grandmother chose to 
visit the set and was horrified at Freddie’s 
black-and-blue orb. Nothing must do but she 
should apply beefsteak and, to Freddie’s 
horror, she threatened to go to the studio com- 
missary and get one to put on—then and there 
Frantically Freddie summoned his co- 
players Mickey Rooney and Jackie Cooper, to 
bear out his story of the painted eye. But the 
boys, in the meantime, had ganged up on him 
and refused to substantiate his story. That 
settled it. Grandma was on her way for the 
steak. 

Just then director Van Dyke happened along 
and, seeing Freddie’s plight, assured his grand- 
mother all was well. Even then she eyed him 
suspiciously all afternoon. In fact, Freddie 
never drew a free breath until he could finally 
erase the false black eye. 


MA ARGO, the feminine lead in “‘ Winterset,” 
goes about the RKO lot bragging about 
her extensive wardrobe for the picture. “I 
have eight dresses, seventeen pairs of stock- 


ings, a dozen pair of shoes and two coats,” she 
grins’ But the catch is, the dresses, shoes 


coats, etc., are all duplicates of the one and only 
outfit Margo wears throughout the picture, 
since it rains from the beginning to the end of 
the story. Margo needs the duplicates to keep 
from getting too wet. And what a pitiful out- 
fit it is in the first place. 


“And I do like to look pretty,” she wails. 
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The guest register of the Savoy- 
Plaza is frequently signed with 
Hollywood's ‘Big Names‘’ — stars, 
writers, directors and producers to 
whom this distinguished hotel is 
home whenever they are in New 
York. The Savoy- Plaza richly pro- 
vides all that discriminating people 
demand in luxurious living, impec- 
cable service, anda cuisine in- 
tended for epicures.. .The location 
of the Savoy-Plaza makes it con- 
venient to mid-town offices, theatres, 
and all the city’s worthwhile events 
. «. Single rooms from $6. Double 
rooms from $8. Suites from $12. 


SAVOY 
AZA 


Overlooking Central Park 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager 


FIFTH AVENUE ¢ 58th to 59th STREETS 
NEW YORK 

















The Secrets of Beautiful 
Hair Revealed! 


After an extensive and thorough study of hair 
and the scalp Bernarr Macfadden insists that 
anyone can have a luxuriant and abundant head 
of hair by using simple natural methods. His 
methods of hair culture are so simple, so easy to 
apply, that anyone can learn how to use them 
in only a few minutes. Once you have learned 
the amazing secret you can be sure to have strong, 
vigorous, healthy hair, and it won’t cost you a single 
penny to use it day after day, year after year! 


We will send you Hair Culture at our risk. Send 


no money. Pay postman $2.00 plus delivery charges 
upon receipt of book. 


Macfadden Book Co., Inc. 
Dept. P11, 1926 Broadway, New York City 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER, 


| gets Gertrude. 


| fine cast this film based on Stevenson's 
Club” 






STAGE STRUCK—Warners.—Dick Powell 

is a young dance director struggling with 
the conceits of a temperamental star, Joan Blondell. 
Frank McHugh, Warren William, and Craig Rey- 
nolds all help make this good entertainment. (Oct.) 
* STAR FOR A NIGHT—20th Century-Fox.— 

A tenderly appealing and musical back stage 
comedy of errors. Jane Darwell grand as the sight- 





less mother. Claire Trevor sings; Arline Judge 
sparkles as a chorus girl. Take the whole family 
(Oct.) 

STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER—Para- 


mount. 
children. 
little boy, 


Uninteresting and unins spit ed except for the 
It involves the heartaches and courage of a 
David Holt, who loses his father, Ralph 
Bellamy, first to a woman, then to thugs. (Oct.) 

SUZY—M-G-M.—tThree fine stars absolutely 
wasted on a muddled war story. Jean Harlow 
marries Franchot Tone, then marries Cary Grant 
believing Franchot murdered. She finds Grant in- 
volved with Benita Hume; Franchot comes back to 
life. (Sepl.) 

SWORN ENEMY—M-G-M.—A convincing story 
of a young attorney who swears vengeance on the 
racketeers who killed his brother. Acting honors go 
to Robert Young, Florence Rice and Joseph Calleia. 
Worthwhile. (Sept.) 


THE ARIZONA RAIDERS—Paramount.—A 
bang up Western with Larry Crabbe and partner 
Raymond Hatton aiding an elopement and rescuing 
Marsha Hunt from a crooked lawyer, Grant Withers. 
Nice riding. (Sep!. 


THE BRIDE WALKS OUT—RKO-Radio. 
Barbara Stanwyck and Gene Raymond in an enter- 
taining bit of froth about the troubles of the young 
married. Robert Young steals her romantic interest 
and yours too. Gags are good. (Sepil.) 

*” THE GORGEOUS HUSSY—M-G-M.—Joan 

Crawford in costume, gives an exc ‘iting and 
sincere performance as the tavern keeper's daughter 
who influenced the political destiny of America in 
Jackson's time. Robert Taylor, Lionel Barrymore, 


Melvyn Douglas, Jimmie Stewart, Franchot Tone 
all are superb. See this. (Oct.) 
THE GREAT ZIEGFELD— M-G-M.—Com- 


pletely enthraHing: picturization of the life of 
Ziegfeld combining delicious music, lavish spectacle, 
drama and humor. Bill Powell, Myrna Loy, Luise 
Rainer are only a few of the superb cast. Don't let 
anything keep you away. (June) 


* THE KING STEPS OUT—Columbia. 

Grace Moore's unforgettable voice in a charm- 
ing and witty picture. She plays a country princess 
who tracks down Emperor Franchot Tone. Walter 
Connelly is excellent. You'll recapture your il- 
lusions. (Aug.) 

THE RETURN OF SOPHIE LANG—Para- 
mount.—The famous blonde thief, (Gertrude Michael)* 
whom everyone thought dead, returns to life, re- 
formed. Sir Guy Standing is a suave bandit; Ray 
Milland an enterprising reporter who fixes things, 
Entertaining. (Se pi.) 

THE WHITE ANGEL—First National.—The 

beautiful and stirring story of Florence Night- 
ingale. Kay Francis warm and human as the English 
nurse whose humanitarian ideals brought hope and 
comfort to the war-tortured hospitals of the Crimea 
and changed the nursing standards of the world. The 
whole cast is splendid. Don’t miss it. (A ug.) 

THREE CHEERS FOR LOVE—Paramount.— 
An amateurish production built around the hack- 
neyed school amateur show idea. Eleanor Whitney's 
dancing and Gordon and Revel’s music is good, the 
rest is juvenile. (Sepi.) 

TO MARY—WITH LOVE—20th-Century- 

Fox.—Myrna Loy, Warner Baxter and Ian 
Hunter depicting the emotional shoals of married 
life highlighted through the years by prohibition, | 
the Lindbergh Flight, the 1929 crash, et al. Hunter, 
as the family friend, steals the picture. (Oct.) 

TROUBLE FOR TWO—M-G-M.—Despite the 
“Suicide 
gets nowhere with preposterous situations. 
Bob Montgome ry is a prince who refuses to marry his 
family’s choice (Rosalind Russell); changes his 
mind. (Aug.) 

TWO IN A CROWD —Universal.—An a 
but weak horse story, not too well done. Joel Mc- 
Crea is the stable owner who enters his last ae in 
the handicap; of course he wins the race, and marries 
Joan Bennett. Norealism. (Oct.) 


WALKING ON AIR—RKO-Radio.—A nice 
romantic comedy, short on plot but long on laughs. 
Headstrong Ann Sothern hires an unknown (Gene 
Raymond) to pose as a count and woo her to spite her 
father; gets caught in her own net. (Oct.) 


WE WENT TO COLLEGE—M-G-M.—Don't 
waste your time on this old-home-week festival. 
Una Merkel is the only bright spot as she attempts 
to recapture a lost love and another woman's 
husband. (Sepi.) 


WHITE FANG—20th Century-Fox.—Jack Lon- 
don’s mellerdrammer of love, adventure and treach- 
ery in the Alaskan gold fields. The dog, Lightening, 
gets tangled in the affairs of Michael Whalen and 
Jean Muir. Send the children. (Sept.) 

WOMEN ARE TROUBLE—M-G-M.—Stuart 
Erwin, Paul Kelly and Errol Taggert’s direction pulls 
a neat comedy out of a grey haired story. Kitty 
McHugh convincing as a gunman’s moll; Florence 
Rice authentically a cub reporter. You'll like it. (A ug.) 

YOURS FOR THE ASKING—Paramount.— 
Dolores Costello Barrymore, George Raft and Ida 
Lupino in an amusing tale of a gambler whose ‘‘mug”’ 
friends try to fix his Romeotroubles. It’s ‘Cheating 
Cheaters” in a novel form you'll like. (Oct.) 
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PiNAUD’s SIX-TWELVE 
CREAMY MASCARA 


gives your eyes the natural- 
looking beauty that stirs men! 


Here’s the way to frame your eyes with long, 
heavy, lustrous eyelashes—to give them 
natural-looking beauty without a hint of an 
artificial made-up look! Use Pinaud’s Six- 
Twelve Creamy mascara—the mascara ina 
convenient tube! Its creaminess does away 
with brittleness and matting, too! 
It won’t run or smudge. Colors: 
Black, brown, blue and green. 


DLA ee 


We arrange piano copy, record your song in Radio manner. Thrill 
your friends with your song professionally recorded Piano Copy 
and Record at special combination price. Poems also set to music. 
Write for information. S-O-MATIC Recordings, 4 East 
S3rd St.. New York, WN. Y 


WHY LOOK OLD? -* 
s os 
Look 10 to 15 Years Younger Be 
FREE BOOK Tells How! No Cosmetics 
—5 Minutes a Day Keeps ao a % ~ 
and erases age lines. Men, Women, all po 
ages. This new sensational home method 
fully —— by photographs in a thril- 
ling book sent FREE upon request. Also 
Facial Analysis Chart FREE. Write before 
supply is exhausted. PAULINE PALMER, 
1232 Armour Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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You Can Regain Perfect Speech if you 





Send today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 
“DON’T STAMMER,” which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method a used at 
Bogue Institute for 35 years—since 1901. ndorsed 
by physicians. Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. Noobligation. Benjamin 
_N. Bogue, Dept. 660, Circle Tower, indianapolis, Ind. 
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@ee STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE. ee 
Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflic- 
tions? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, antisep- 
tic, liquid D.D.D. Prescription. Its gentle oils soothe 
the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries 
fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, _Proves it—or money _back 


Cy 


No preparation can rival 
Hopkins Egyptian Henna 
it breathtaking beauty and uniformity of 
color-tone. With this nature-pure, nature-safe, 
genuine Egyptian vegetable henna you obtain 
just the tint you want, from daintiest auburn 
to warmest titian. When you visit your hair- 
dresser for henna treatment insist on genuine 


HOPKINS 


RAJAH BRAND 




















EGYPTIAN HENNA 














































































Jimmy Allen 
Henry Arthur 
Benny Baker 
Smith Ballew 
George Barbier 
Paul Barrett 
Bennie Bartlett 
Irene Bennett 
Louise Bennett 
Mary Boland 
Veda Ann Borg 
Grace Bradley 
Olympe Bradna 
Tom Brown 
Burns and Allen 
Claudette Colbert 
Gary Cooper 
Ernest Cossart 
Larry Crabbe 
Bing Crosby 
Robert Cummings 
Louis DaPron 
Jill Deen 
Katherine DeMille 
Marlene Dietrich 
Johnny Downs 
Frances Drake 
Mary Ellis 
Glenn Erikson 
Ann Evers 
Frances Farmer 
W. C. Fields 
Robert Fiske 
Frank Forest 
Wilma Francis 
William Frawley 
Cary Grant 
Porter Hall 
John Halliday 
Julie Haydon 
Betty Holt 
David Holt 




































































































































































































20th-Century-Fox 


Astrid Allwyn 
Lynn Bari 

Mona Barrie 
Warner Baxter 
Thomas Beck 
Mary Blackwood 
John Boles 
Esther Brodolet 
J. Edward Bro nberg 
Spring Byington 
Delma Byron 
Julie Cabanne 
June Carlson 
John Carradine 
Julie Carter 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Ronald Colman 
Jane Darwell 
Shirley Deane 
Dorothy Dearing 
Frances Dee 
Alan Dinehart 
Brian Donlevy 
Dixie Dunbar 
George Ernest 
Alice Faye 
Stepin Fetchit 
Virginia Field 
Francis Ford 
Pauline Frederick 
Janet Gaynor 
Sara Haden 

Jack Haley 
Phillipa Hilber 
Kenneth Howell 
Rochelle Hudson 
Arline Judge 
Keye Luke 

June Lang 


Columbia Studios, 


Robert Allen 
Richard Arlen 
Jean Arthur 
Mary Astor 
Lew Ayres 
George Bancroft 
Michael Bartlett 
Ralph Bellamy 
Wyrley Birch 
Nana Bryant 
Leo Carrillo 
Andy Clyde 
Monty Collins 
Walter Connolly 
Jean Dixon 
Melvyn Douglas 
Douglass Dumbrille 
Bill Gargan 
Edith Fellows 
Thurston Hall 
Victor Kilian 
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Studios, 
Ave. 


Paramount Studios 


Wolfe Hopper 
Ra Hould 

John Howard 
Marsha Hunt 
Dean Jagger 
Roscoe Karns 
Rosalind Keith 
Marten Lamont 
Billy Lee 

Baby LeRoy 
Carole Lombard 
Nick Lukats 

Ida Lupino 

Fred MacMurray 
Sally Martin 
Gertrude Michael 
Ray Milland 
John Morley q 
Jack Oakie 
Lynne Overman 
Gail Patrick 
Elizabeth Patterson 
Jeanne Perkins 
Charles Quigley 
George Raft 
Jane Rhodes 
Charlie Ruggles 
Elizabeth Russell 
Randolph Scott 
Gail Sheridan 
Alison Skipworth 
Sir Guy Standing 
Mildred Stone 
Louise Stuart 
Gladys Swarthout 
Akim Tamiroff 
Colin Tapley 
Kent Taylor 
Terry Walker 
Virginia Weidler 
Mae West 
Eleanore Whitney 


1401 N. Western 


Wilfred Lawson 
William Mahan 
Fredric March 
John J. McGuire 
Victor McLaglen 
Paul McVey 
Sonya Mitchell 
Gavin Muir 
Warner Oland 
Maxine Reiner 
Muriel Robert 
Florence Roberts 
Gilbert Roland 
Geneva Sawyer 
Charles A. Sellen 
Simone Simon 
Paxton Sisters 
Paul Stanton 
William Stelling 
June Storey 
Gloria Stuart 
Slim Summerville 
Fred Sylva 
Charles Tannen 
Julius Tannen 
Shirley Temple 
Anita Thompson 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Arthur Treacher 
Edward Trevor 
Claire Trevor 
Fred Wallace 
Marion Weldon 
Michael Whalen 
Charles Winninzer 
Jane Withers 
Helen Wi 0d 
Loretta Young 


1438 Gower St. 


Beth Mar.on 
Marian Marsh 
Ken Maynard 
George McKay 
Thomas Mitchell 
Henry Mollison 
Grace Moore 
Gene Morgan 
Lloyd Nolan 
Cecilia Parker 
Joan Perry 
Arthur Rankin 
Florence Rice 
Elisabeth Risdon 
Lionel Stander 
Charles Starrett 
Three Stooges 
Martha Tibbetts 
Raymond Walburn 
Fay Wray 


Walter Wanger Productions, General Service 


Adaresses ot the Stars 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Studio, 1040 North Las Palmas Ave., 
Hollywood 


Alan Baxter 
Joan Bennett 
Charles Boyer 
Madeline Carroll 
Peggy Conklin 


Henry Fonda 
Frances Langford 
Walter Pidgeon 
Sylvia Sidney 


RKO-Radio Pictures, 780 Gower Street 


Walter Abel 
Heather Angel 
John Arledge 
Fred Astaire 
Lucille Ball 

John Beal 

Willie Best 

Eric Blore 

Helen Broderick 
Margaret Callahan 
John Carroll 
Anita Colby 
Alan Curtis 
Owen Davis, Jr. 
Joan Davis 
Maureen Delany 
Richard Dix 
Robert Donat 
Doris Dudley 
Preston Foster 
Helen Gahagan 
James Gleason 
Betty Grable 
Margot Grahame 
Jane Hamilton 
Ann Harding 
Katharine Hepburn 


United Artists Studios, 


Billie Burke 

Eddie Cantor 

Charles Chaplin 

Ruth Chatterton 
Dolores Del Rio 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Paulette Goddard 
Miriam Hopkins 
Walter Huston 


Harriet Hilliard 
Harriet Hoctor 
Harry Jans 
Maxine Jennings 
Molly Lamont 
Louise Latimer 
Herbert Marshall 
Tony Martin 
Ray Mayer 
Burgess Meredith 
Victor Moore 
Moroni Olsen 
Helen Parrish 
Joe Penner 

Lily Pons 

Jessie Ralph 
Gene Raymond 
Erik Rhodes 
Ginger Rogers 
Francis Sage 
Anne Shirley 

Ann Sothern 
Barbara Stanwyck 
Fred Stone 

Helen Westley 
Wheeler and Woolsey 
Patricia Wilder 


1041 N. Formosa Ave. 


Elissa Landi 
Francis Lederer 
Tilly Losch 
Nino Martini 
Joel McCrea 
David Niven 
Merle Oberon 
Mary Pickford 
Frank Shields 
Douglas Walton 


Pioneer Pictures, 1041 N. Formosa Ave. 


Charles Collins 


Steffi Duna 


Republic Pictures, 4024 Radford Ave. 


Gene Autry 
Lew Ayres 
Smiley Burnette 
Mae Clarke 
Donald Cook 
Charlotte Henry 


Barbara Pepper 
Roger Pryor 
Phil Regan 
Ann Rutherford 
Evelyn Venable 
John Wayne 


CULVER CITY, CALIF. 
Hal Roach Studios 


Charley Chase 
James Finlayson 
Oliver Hardy 

Darla Hood 

Patsy Kelly 

Stan Laurel 

Rosina Lawrence 
Eugene (Porky) Lee 


Patty Doris May 

George McFarland 
(Spanky) 

Our Gang 

Carl Switzer (Alfalfa) 

William Thomas 
(Buckwheat) 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 


Brian Aherne 
Elizabeth Allan 
John Barrymore 
Lionel Barrymore 
Freddie Bartholomew 
Wallace Beery 
Robert Benchley 
Lorraine Bridges 
Virginia Bruce 
John Buckler 
Charles Butterworth 
Bruce Cabot 
Joseph Calleia 
Mary Carlisle 
Jean Chatburn 
Mamo Clark 
Jackie Cooper 
Melville Cooper 
Joan Crawford 
Henry Daniell 
Dudley Digges 
Buddy Ebsen 
Nelson Eddy 
Stuart Erwin 
Madge Evans 
Betty Furness 
Clark Gable 
Greta Garbo 
Judy Garland 
Igor Gorin 


Robert Greig 
Edmund Gwenn 
Jean Harlow 

Louis Hayward 
Ted Healy 

Louise Henry 
William Henry 
Jean Hersholt 

Irene Hervey 

Allan Jones 

June Knight 
Frances Langford 
Francine Larrimore 
Charles Laughton 
Eric Linden 

Robert Livingston 
Ann Loring 

Myrna Loy 

Marx Brothers 
Jeanette MacDonald 
Una Merkel! 

Robert Montgomery 
Frank Morgan 
Stanley Morner 
Chester Morris 
George Murphy 
Edward Norris 
Edna May Oliver 
Maureen O'Sullivan 
Reginald Owen 





W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 





Cecilia Parker 
Jean Parker 
Nat Pendleton 
William Powell 
Eleanor Powell 
Juanita Quigley 
Luise Rainer 
Duncan Renaldo 
May Robson 
Mickey Rooney 
Shirley Ross 
Rosalind Russell 
Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink 





Ruth Selwyn 
Norma Shearer 
Harry Stockwell! 
Lewis Stone 
Harvey Stephens 
James Stewart 
William Tannen 
Robert Taylor 
Franchot Tone 
Spencer Tracy 
Charles Trowbridg> 
Henry Wadsworth 
Johnny Weissmuller 
Robert Young 


UNIVERSAL CITY, CALIF. 


Universal Studios 


Henry Armetta 
Edward Arnold 
Binnie Barnes 
Noah Beery, Jr. 
Billy Burrud 
Jeanne Dante 
Andy Devine 
Irene Dunne 
Marta Eggerth 
Diana Gibson 
Edgar A. Guest 
Gloria Holden 
Jack Holt 


Edward Everett Horton 


Henry Hunter 
Buck Jones 
Shaindel Kalish 
— King 
riscilla Lawson 
Edmund Lowe 
Doris Nolan 
Sunny O’Dea 
Jean Rogers 
Cesar Romero 
Marla Shelton 
Margaret Sullavarn 
John Wayne 
Jane Wyatt 


BURBANK, CALIF. 
Warners-First National Studios 


Eddie Acuff 

Ross Alexander 
Robert Barrat 
Joan Blondell 
Humphrey Bogart 
George Brent 

Joe E. Brown 
James Cagney 
Hobart Cavanaugh 
Marguerite Churchill 
Joseph Crehan 
Marion Davies 
Bette Davis 

Olivia de Havilland 
Claire Dodd 

Ann Dvorak 
Patricia Ellis 
Gordon Elliott 
Florence Fair 
Glenda Farrell 
Errol Flynn 

Dick Foran 

Kay Francis 

Jane Froman 

Paul Graetz 

Hugh Herbert 
Leslie Howard 
Olin Howland 
Warren Hull 

Ian Hunter 
Josephine Hutchinson 
Sybil Jason 

Allen Jenkins 

Al Jolson 

Boris Karloff 

Ruby Keeler 


Guy Kibbee 
Joseph Kingz 
Margaret Lindsay 
Alma Lloyd 
Anita Louise 
Barton MacLane 
Jeanne Madden 
Rosalind Marquis 
Frank McHugh 
James Melton 
Carlyle Moore, Jr. 
Jean Muir 

Paul Muni 

Pat O'Brien 
Henry O'Neill 
Linda Perry 

Dick Powell 
Richard Purcell 
Claude Rains 
Craig Reynolds 
Addison Richards 
Beverly Roberts 
Edward G. Robinson 
Jean Sennett 
Winifred Shaw 
Eddie Shubert 
Gale Sondergaar 
George E. Stone 
Paula Stone 

Lyle Talbot 

June Travis 
Mary Treen 
Rudy Vallee 
Warren William 
Marie Wilson 
Donald Wood3 





Lioyd Hughes, 616 Taft Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 

Harold Lloyd, 6640 Santa Monica Blvd., Holly wood. 

Neil Hamilton, P. O. Box 711, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Ned Sparks, 1765 No. Svcamore Ave., Hollywo> lt. 

Cnslow Stevens, c-o Small Laudau Co., 6331 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood. Calif 


STUDIOS IN ENGLAND 


London Film Productions Ltd. 
22 Grosvenor St., London, England 


Robert Donat 
Penelope Dudley-Ward 
Joan Gardner 

Patricia Hilliard 

Sir Cedric Hardwicke 


Charles Laughton 
Raymond Massey 
Merle Oberon 

Ralph Richardson 
Margaretta Scott 


Gaumont British Pictures 
Lime Grove Studios, Shepherds Bush 
London, W12, England 


George Arliss 

Peggy Ashcroft 
Constance Bennett 
Frank Cellier 

Mary Clare 

Cicely Courtneidge 
Peter Croft 
Constance Cummings 
John Gielgud 
Constance Godridge 
Sonnie Hale 

Jimmy Hanley 

Will Hay 

Helen Haye 





Oscar Homolka 
Jack Hulbert 
Anne Lee 
Glennis Lorimer 
Barry Mackay 
Jessie Mathews 
John Mills 
Lilli Palmer 
Nova Pilbeam 
Rene R -y 
Peggy *.npson 
Basil Syuney 
fom Wallis 








ANNOUNCING 


OF HOLLYWOODS 


THE PERSONALITY DIKI 
THE PERSONALITY 


FIGURE 


FORGET THY NEIGIIBOR! 


GLAMOR IS GLANDULAR 
FROM THE NECK UP 


NEW BOOM 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 


HOW ARE YOUR COMPANY 
MANNERS? 


POISE UNDER PRESSURE 


THE ART OF BEING A 
GOOD SPORT 


THIS THING CALLED LOVE 


THE PERSONALITY 


WARDROBE 


CURE-FOR-THE-BLUES- 
DEPARTMENT 


THE STEP-CHILDREN OF 


PERSONALITY 


TAKE A CHANCE! 


ONE DOLLAR 


AT ALL BOOK STORES OR MAIL COUPON TODAY 


“PULL YOURSELF 
TOGETHER BABY !” 


MADAME SYLVIA, author of the best seller, “No 
More Alibis!” has just written another stimulating and 
inspiring book. This book, “Pull Yourself Together, 
Baby!” is destined to become the most talked about book 
of the year. 


READ THIS INTRODUCTION. Darlings: This 
book is about personality. That magie touch which 
makes an ugly person charming—a pretty woman fascinat- 
ing—a beautiful girl simply irresistible. 

Personality is a combination of brains, character, charm, 
physical attractiveness, manner and manners. It’s the 
answer to the question, “How can I be popular?” It gets 
jobs, it wins friends, it draws beaux like a magnet, it 
keeps husbands in love with you. You can develop it. 
You were born with brains, use them. Exert the char- 
acter. Work for what you want. You must have will 
power, courage and determination. In this book I am 
going to show you how to go about it, give you hints and 
help you get around the biggest obstacles that are now 
in your way. Read it all. Let it sink in. Then read it 
again. Take whatever you need into your own life. 

I have already written a book called “No More Alibis.” 
It shows you how to make yourself over physically. Now 
you have another job ahead of you. You can take off 
fifteen pounds of fat with comparative ease. Can you get 
rid of fifteen pounds of over-sensitiveness, or a bump of 
self-consciousness? Can you build up charm as you'd 
build up a thin body? Sure you can, if you'll remember; 
no more alibis, read what mama is going to tell you and 
get busy. 

Don’t sit back and accept yourself the way you are, if 
you're dissatisfied with your looks, your sex appeal, your 
social pulling power. Don’t shrivel up into a knot of 
self-consciousness when you meet new people. I’m going 
to tell you some things which will give you poise and 
assurance. Mme. Sylvia. 


ONLY 1.00. The price of this book is only 1.00. Get 
your copy at once and be among the first to read this 
amazing book. At all book dealers or mail coupon below 


TODAY. 


Macfadden Book Company, Ine. 

Dept. P-11, 1926 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Send me, postage prepaid, the book, **Pull Yourself Together, 
Baby!” by Sylvia of Hollywood. I enclose $1.00. 
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Blocking backs and interference - 


Fifty thousand wild adherents - 
Tackle thrusts and headlong clashes. 
Two yard bucks and dizzy dashes, 
Head and shoulder. heart and soul, 
Till you fall across the goal. 
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